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ABSTRACT 



of 



,\ . Tni s report provides" a first-year review (1980-81) 

the Liberal Arts/Cooperative Education Program at Pima Community 
College. Following introductory material, the project's planned 
'~ob}§4t4 ves and activities are enumerated and described. Next, brief 
^ options are provided of the program's accomplishments in the 
aread.of: (1) classes relating to job hunting, career planning, and 
tfnimanj relations; (2) public relations actiyi.ties undertaken at the 
^college and within the community; (3) the use of regular Liberal Arts 
faculty in jo,b development v*and student recruitment ; (4) studies of ' 
the characteristics of students involved in the program; (5) contacts 
.and cooperative arrangements with businesses and industries that 
provided jobs for Liberal Arts .students; (6) the placement ot 
students in .these jobs; (7) «*c$ivities designed to promote Liberal 
Arts /faculty -involvement; (8) administrative support; (9*) . • 

participation by the program director in various cooperative 
education workshops; and (10) various other activities of * the 
director. The 18 appendices, which constitute -the bulk! of the report, 
provide detailed information on each of these , ten activity categories 
and /include article's, curriculum materials, reports, listings of 

typical job' openings,, public relations materials/ and correspondence. 
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INTRODUcilQN • " ^ 

Th\ following 1 r ep„n. 'is a ^ Uf ^p,^ J„ > pf tfc< objec _ 
tiyes and activities of the XibwaV A.ts/Cooperati ve ' 
Education program, as planned, juxtaposed with the actual 
activities carried out.. The ,.„ri.l is org.at.iW in ten 
different topic areas,' as follows: 
X . \ Classe$ ' , , c , ni J 

•2, Public Relations ^ 7 . F^i cHi 1 1 yj II e lations^ 

3. Faculty Job Developers ^ 8. • Admin i s irU ve " Rel at ions, 
4- Student 'Characteristics' 9. ,Vorkshop*U ' Seminars Attend 
5. Community Connections i 0 . ^ther Director Activities 

Thttre Ml brief description of eaclfof ^ areas above,.* 
unde-r the sectioT, "Aqtual Activities ' Und^^W for the 
general reader. Appended sample .e.os", repels, correspon- 
dence, newspaper clippings, and other material are for the 
reader who wishes to understand the program in more depth. 
Appended Serial is organized according to ' the ' topic de- 
scribed , 'that is, aril material in Appendix V. ha's to' A with 
the descriptions in topic (1 .')/ Classes. All ^e.rial. in 
Appendix 2. has to do with the Public Jle 1 at ions >sp P ct*, etc. 



Thus this material is in the na t are , o*f « ' ,« If -eva 1 uati on ' <i 
following patterns that Whelp us to assess the- program 

' • « * • A * ' . 
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and make basic judgements about dircctions^for the fol- > 

0 

lowing' year. - 1 

• . \ . ■ . " 

PLAN-NED OBJECTIVES § ACTIVITIES 

The following jere the, objectives as outlined in the ^plan 
for thfi program:^ 

A. _ A number of jobs developed for students;. ' ' • ' 

B. . Students placed in. Jobs, -Totalling approximately 75^ 

C. Increased skill and knowledge by students ^aboyt ail' 
aspects of tlie* wor Ld. of .work ;t 

A revised and functional course of s,tudy for those 
•related class seminars; ' * • 

A functional advisc>ry committee meeting regularly to 
deal Wjith the program. — * 



D 



Planned activities included the f o 1 1 owing .pMtfses : 
Fall 198o\ 



- V 



Program development was to begin'by hiring .regular ' 
Liberal Arts .fa'ciilt'x as job developers to work .in 
'the'i.r discipline*. They were..to"find opportunities 
f\pr students, recruit students into the program, 'and 
help with the "placement process (see page 5 of program" 
application)'. , « 0 a/ ^ 
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" FalT •Semeyt^jgSQ-S Spring Semester 1981 
v *The program was tX begin by registering" students in ' 
v Coop for the Fall Semester, teaching tU related 
•cla-ss^sl placing the students," an j undertaking all 
other aspects of Coop, " ' 

Sprkng^ Seme'ster 1980 " • ' 

A^'grpup of studer/t-s were to be recruited k ITne* 
group of Liber'al Arts faculty job developers were to 
■ be involved with th4' program during the Spring" Semes- 



te f 



The-following information, divided into twelve categories^ 
.will explain the activities * the program during "the year 
particularly as they relate to the objectives. I* each ' 
case information will .be given .as^to ^e nature of the " 
pro-gram and the extentj^o which thos e> objectives were 
accomplished.- JP^ - . * 



Classes 

7 — i ' ' . n. • 



Dr. Johnson Vet with the- related .classes, including'', 
several special grou P| , that were established for'' 1 
student convenience on tjie West Campus and' the East 
Campus'. 'Th%. classes, met for two ho^urs once a week and 
undertook^activities in three ma jVr "areas : 



a) Resunie- writing," job interviews and -other retaTe^ 
information abou t job -finding and -keeping ; /\ 

b) Job an"d career planning; 

c) tyuman relations on-the-job. 

1 * I \ • V 

In all cases emphasi s . was towards the needs of the 

. Liberal Arts student jind relating the Liberal Arts 

program to the world of work. The. general theme was 

learning to learn from one's own experiences,' rather 

*han learning from didactic presentations.^ Dr. 

Johnson described this theme/in an article which was 

"punished in the Journal' of Cooperative Education 

entitle^, "Cooperative Education From A Teacher'* 

Perspective" (Appendix 1.10 

.A detailed curriculum was developed 'earl ier and is in 
the process of revision ! n o w. ^ 1 1 will eventually be a 
160-page booklet with detailed curriculum suggestions 
and guides for teachers in Cooperative Education pro- 
grams in genera V Cooperative *d¥cat*W Liberal " Arts 
programs specifically, and especially those working 
with older students. The booklet is f curreift ly under- 
going further revision from 'an earlier draft. In its 
•current' format i? attached a* Appendix 1.2. - 



Student evaluation of the .classes was ' notab.ly of a 
high order, with the ,fo 1 lowing s tatements 'as examples 

a) "I never learned so-much that was sp important . 
so easily," * , * . , 

b) "This is the most Relevant and useful course I've 
aboit!" 15 Wl>3t sch00l " sh0 «ld really be 

c) ,"I wish Pd taken'this' kind of thing earlier- in 

my educational program." 

V •* » ' 

"I'm glad that ifc's possible now for me, as a 
Humanities major, to get some direct help in pre- 
paring for work." ' 1 P 
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The success^ i n \he classes and the nature of the 
program in general, along with the student" responses, 
i'ndicate that, the major- objective of increased skill 
and Knowledge on the part of students" concerning the. 
world of work was well attained. / 

V 

Public Relations ... 

It was considered extreme ly ' important to help the 
entire college- community, as well .as' the general ' 
Tucson Pima County, communi ty 'to 1 earn - a% much as pos- 
sible about the development* of this ^ew program. 
Inside the college/the college newspaper .printed, an 
article about Coop (Appendix 2 . lj af t er an interview 
with* the Director, The Bulletin (Appendix 2.2) on 
several occasions, provided, information about {he 



I Coop/Liberal Afts. progr.am and its aVai lab i ti ty 

Posters were 'used around the. col lege 'to .provide • ' 
information to student^.. The . Pres ident made a ■ very 
positive- announcement at a faculty m'eeting'. ''The 
Director- met with the Liberal Arts, group' to utilize 
their connections-with. other faculty as -a sounding 
Doard and as a'systeii of communications^ Dr.- Johnsoi> 
also spoke to a number of.classes on all campuses.'' 
.A variety oFfaculty and counsel 0 ; memos (Appendix 2.3) 
were sent. A *ord I- o f - mo^'h system, was developed from 
faculty-to-faculty. And at [the end of 'the program, an 
extensive faculty luncheon "workshop (Appendix 2.4)"". 
meeting was provided, with faculty and counselors . 
^invited to attend. A report of this workshop is appen- 
ded. * 

As a result, the program became well .known throughout 
the college., More aLl more s tudents -w t re referred and 
jobs made available . \ * * 

• * 
Outside the college,, efforts were also made to provide . 
information. <An article appeared. in "Linkages" 
.(Appendix 2.5). There .we-re s'everal newspaper articles 
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in Tucson newspapers connections .were; established 



■h 



with the University of Arizona^Ap^iiuulix 2.6), through— 

their placement program • { material s were sent to a 

"variety of other colleges and institutions (Appendix ■' 

. \ 

2.7) on their request. A college publication for > 
■« • 

public consumption called the 'Aztec, carried ar^ exten- ' 
sive story (Appendix 2.8) about Coop/Liberal ' Arts . A 
•number of businesses, working directly with the program 
•became familiar with it. Correspondence was developed 
. . and undertaken with many businesses, agencies and 

j educational institutions (Appendix 2. .9) throughout the 
country, and Dr. Johnson washable to explain the nature' 
of the program in some depth at a variety of workshops 
.(Appendix 2.10) which he attended, in Boston, Las 
Vegas, and ot Ke rs. 

Additional- sample public relation information (Appen- ' 

d VM^ ri )' newspaper clippings, etc. are attached. 
— * 

? Jyfreajilty\ Job De velopment 

\ T ' - :^r . • 3 ' ■ • ' . 6 

. . % . .7 The heart o"f the program was to have been the activity 
- ^ b y faculty job 'developers to s f irid ' j obs for Liberal Arts 

•students, in the community, develop Connections with 
* , busi-ness in industry, recruit students to fw the " 

jobs, ahd make the connections. 

. • • •' ' ' - - ■. \y 
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Since the. funding arrived from the. Office of Education 

! If? - late tha J we *are unable ^ start the program in ' 

* the Fall Semester as planned-, we were^not able to hire *' 

* faculty job developers unrtil the between-semester time 
neaf the Chris/mas holidays.' "At that time five indi- . 

• viduals were hired, w*o developed a variety of jobs in ' 
S their fields, recruited some students and were "responsi - 

■ Me f0 > the 37 stents being inducted into the program N " 

for the SpriifTBe.es.ter.- The each undertook activities ' 
. ^in their own areas,, as described in some "of the append 

.ded material. They 'utilized the telephone, and pef-sonaj..' 
visits to'businesses and operated essentially according 
, •. ' to the appended role description (Appendix 3. 1*)' which 
Dr.. Johnson developed. Meetings were .held With the ■ 
. Director s and the faculty job developers, to clarify 
issues,, to offer suggestions for jdfr development and* to * 
•share information.. Samp 1 e \mi nut es ' (Appendix 3.2) are 
attached.' Bus iness , cards were, provided , mi 1 eage was ' » 
pai.d for, telephone arrangements made, and other .logis- 
tical, aspects tsrken cafe of through the central office.. 

• t • 

4 . Student Characteristic s ^ ' 

The'nature of^the Sfudents is parti'ally clear "through 
the e'arlier information about the 'sex and ethnic back-* 
'-ground of- the students. Much more important, however, \ 



is" the student's age. "The -average age of the. Coop/ 
Liberal Arts studen-t was. 31 - slightly higher than ; * 
Lhe average age of the .l'i.ma~rofl ege~ student -in. general .. ' 

• This age is- crucial to the' nature # o.f/ the pr'o'gram. "lhe' 

• * - fact that we are dealing with adults; rather than' ' 
younsters, such a-s-typjoal rn highschoo Is and universi- 
ties', tells a.lot v about the program and>abbut the t 
. n.'' directions that we need to take'.". Recent information 

/ . »• has supported this concept and offered even more de-fini- 
tiye suggestions fo'r prograih development in, support of 
the older student. C 1 ) » ' \ ' " ' * ' 

♦ • •) ' 

Student numbers involved in the program'- a total of *37 
• | - were .unfortunately low. This was pr^m^rily because '" 

t , • we were -unable to'dnitiate the^program in the Fa'll 

9 ' 

Semester, as we had hoped, and thus only^one semester 
was available. -We had hoped to hatfe 25 students in 
• . .tTe program in -the Fall Semester* 50 ill the "Spring, As • 
' it was there were .none in the FaM, ajid 37* in' the Spring*/ 
(> The information. about the program, although d**s emanated ■ 

4 » V 

thoroughly, took horld orfly sioWly and we were'dfrap* • 
•pointed ttfat we'were not able to-get^more students in - 
. *the Spring Semester. The program £s expanding ,' however , 
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Cross, K. Patricia, Adults as Learners , Jo'ssey-B^ss , San Fran 



Cisco , 1981 . 
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arvd at this writing there are 72 registered for the 
Spring 1*981/82 Semester. 1 



/ 



^One special population of student, t not included in 
the 37, are. those students at the Arizona Correctional 
- Training Facility-, where Dr. Johnson taught a class 
. for those wh,o were primarily interested "in tlje Liberal 
Arts. Perhaps another dozen there were "able to take 
advantage of the program, both in 'the classroom 
• . portion and through suppdYt in their prison job, and 

m ■ in finding a regular job when they were released from 
* * prison. 

» 

Another^ group of students for whom the program seemed 
; y to have spebial relevance we.re women, older than the 

usual student, who wished to return to t he' work force" 
in a Liberal Arts field, after many year, .of raising 
*. a family,, or'after a "death or divorce. 
... • 

5 - ^l^A- 0 -^ With -Busing, g y in the Commiinitv 

. .-Through the work of the\culty j ob -deve 1 ope rs and the 
central office pe rsonnel Axtensive relationships 
we-re under tak^k>id ' l^eXed wi th a nurnb^ of busi 



nesses in the comrfiuni fy\ S^fpi e jeports of the j ofr 
• ^ f developers (Appendi^ 5 . 1 ) are included, as we.ll. as 

% • ' lis - tin 2f of typical jobs and the kinds of cCtacts 

\ . . that were mad'e 'and continued. * 

t \ 
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/ One of the best examples is our relationship wit/ the 
International Business Machines Corporation (Ap/endix 
5,2) in Tucson, which provided a nui^er of ve: 
useful arid interesting jobs for our Liberal Arts/Coop 
students (Appendix 5.3). 



In addition, an extensive program known as CIVICS, was 
.developed through the City of Tucson, in which'student 
were placed in a variety of positions with support 
through city staff and where extensive learning took 
place. . 

: v ... 

PI acement 

Job placement was undertaken *artia 1 ly"thr ough the \ ' 
faculty job developers a nd ' part i a 1 1 y through the 
central office. As information about openings becVme 
'available, students who ^ad expressed interest wert- 
informed, as well as faculty members in 'the disci- 
plines involved, and the connections made/ 



Relationships,, were developed with the newly formed 
Office emplacement at Pi ma Community College so that 
when students were interested in a particular role, 
th*ey Were referred by the Coop Office to the Placement 
•Service, as well as the Placement Service referring 
^specific jobs to those of us in Coop, for reference to 
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s.tuaents. An excellent relationship developed and- is. 
continuing as the -Placement Office expands': "it is a "/ « 
hope that eventually the logistical arrangements for . 
" Placement within the -Coop/Liberal Arts p'rogram can be 
taken care of entirely" through 'the Office of Placement ' 

> 

at the college . 

r 

. A number of meetings were held with the Placement '' 
people-to.cUrify procedures and establish appropriate 
relationships . •* * 

• • . • ' i 

■ Faculty Relationship s ' > 

A. variety of meetings were -under taken with faculty * 
through' the Liberal Art< group with- wfc.ich Dr . Johnson • 
-worked and of which .he is a member. That group in fact,, 
'became^the, policy advisory group for -the Liberal Arts 
..Coop program and ideas and plans were communicated to' 
them. 



•; A >nUmb6r ° f meipos were s ent to the Liberal Arts -faculty 
. . ^ Samples are included in Appendix 2.3.' ATso/the, 

facu lty had an. opportunity to work in the program, as;, 
•faculty job developers, thus strengthening thBir under-' 
.standing of the role of; the- Coop program and helping 
em be comfortable in providing support. The faculty 



•A 
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wer'e thus able to use their personal knowledge of V 
jobs in their field in 'deve loping joo 5 , and b'ecame ' 
strongly supportive of .the program. ' ' 

The concept of the faculty j 0 « developer part-time 
role was an outstanding part of ' the program." 

The final luncheon' in May (Appendix 2.4) was also an 
important aspect of relationships with the 1 faculty. 
Over forty faculty who had not ha'd direct involvement 
with the program, before, as well as a number of . 
student counsellors, coVd attend, hear the discussions 
an#*Re enthusiasm about,tJie program, hear administra. 
tors speak highly $*i t , ] its activities and potential, 
and thus "join the band-wagon". 



N 
t . 



Administrative Relationships , ' - 

College administration supported the program power- 
fully - not only with dollars in the institutional 
aspect of the program, but also emotionally and through 
their Support with other faculty. ' D r< Manilla spoke 
highly -of the program in som4 depth at a col Lege -wide' 
faculty meeting and urged, all. to be involved. Dr.' , 
FulTer, Vice President for Instruction ^ was a guest' 
speaker at the luncheon and juxtaposed, the exceHence, 

► « • 

■ ( 
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of -the program wi-th the bas-ic needs of -the college to 
become as' deeply involved as possible in th,e tucson/ 
Pima 'County business and industrial community. 

I * • * " ;'.*■*„'. . 

Workshops " Attended by the Dire ctor • \ 

In order tp both learn more about Cooperative EducaU* 
Liberal Arts and to disseminate information on a 
• national basis,. Dr. Johifson attended several- national 
workshops andother programs. One was the WACWEE Meet 
i-hg in Las Vegas, Nevada; one was the Liberal Arts/ 
Coop workshop sponsored by Northeastern University in 
"Boston; and a third, also established b>Northeastern ,„ 
about program evaluation. Reports of those workshops • 
(Appendix 2/10), both their positive and negative 
featured, are attached, including details of . the activi 
ties that Dr. Johns^ undertook*** those workshops and" 
the work he was able to- accomplish . ' 

pther Director Activities 

Dr. Johnson in addition -to the activities described 
above, supervised the program secretary and student ■ 
aide as well *s the faculty job developers. He taught' 
the classroom aspect of the program,! was basically 
responsible for the placement coordination efforts, * 
made some v.isits to s'tJderfts on the job, and other 
regular program activities., 



N 
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As" previously mentioned, he wrote Jand had publishe 
in the "Journal of Cooperative Education" the . \ * 
attached article ' (App^dix 1 . 1) 'about the role oif/the 
teacher in the Coop program, which drew' response from 
^a number of people^around the country, •Also.'as l' , 
result of that article and "other nation-wide publlip ' ' 
relations information, Dr/Won responded to a) 
number of requests for information about the program 
.' -from a variety of Cooperative Educa tion^i rec tors'. ' 
\ • - \ 

He al f o wrote, and if in the process of revising the . 
attached handbook for use in the related classes ' The 
-revisions will emphasize specific Liberal Arts student 
needs ' (Appendix 1.2). " \ • 

Individual counselling'an^other -one-to-one -work with. 
• students is 'a very important and time 'consuming aspect 
■ of the Coop teacher's role, more so than in 'the usual\ 
college classes. Students averaged over three indi- \ 
viduh- conferences each', with Dr. Johnson in the Spring 

d ' ' > . 

Semester. 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
FROM A TEACHER'S PERSPECTIVE 



PHILIP E. JOHNSON 

Pima Community College 
Tucson, Arizona 



As a Cooperative Education teacher/coordinator at the Community 
College level, I *have recently taken stock to try to determine why I find 
t-he teaching so becking and meaningful tp me. In all of my educational 
experiences, I have never had quite the "turn on" or the personal 
satisfaction from teaching that I havein*Co-op, and it seems worthwhile 
to determine the reasons. $ \ ^ ' 

• After considerable analysis, I have concluded that the techniques 
that I am able to use, an<^ which fopri the background of the entire 
educational process^ match rather' completely my- educational 
philosophy. I can develop a curriculum and modify it according to the 
concerns of the learner I can be responsive to students' needs rather than 
demand the completioirof certain requirements. I can help people get in- 
to the cycle of learning from their own'experiences. In short, I can be a 
teacher; one' who helps others learn, rather than simply an "expert. " 

Expertise is rather easy tOKomeby. We all have the experience of a 
teacher who is an expert chemist; manager^or welder but has very limited 
teaching skills. But a teacher — one who can help others learn — is'rare. 
Today's dynamic world situation demands more and better reaching* 
\ The philosophy of 'which I speak, the genefel framework within 
which my Cooperative Ejjlucatio# experiences fit, might well be called the 
idea of process educ^t^/*experientiaj learning/facilitative teaching. 

Here's what I meanly tjiose ideas'and why they're. so important to 
me. ' 

. • ! 

Process Education . 

The traditional mission of post •secondary schooling, has been the 
transmission of thc^accumulated wisdom of the past, passing the cultural 
heritage from one generation to the next. Completely content-orieoted, 
the assumption has been that the esscntialtruths are already determined t 
and need only be learne£t»by our youth. In View of the knowledge explo-* 
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sion in-recent generations, however, this mission is no longer valid, if it 
ever was.sThe defined purposes of education need.draniatic reform,' and 

• one of the most obvious aspects of this reform can'be.seen in the concept 
of process education inherent in cooperative education. * 

Difficult to) describe, process education can be summarized by say^* 
ing that it helps >the "student to become a learner rather than merely 
learned. tCp-op helps .the students frame appropriate questions and ■ 
.develop mechanisms and tools for seeking answers,! rather than simply- 

. supplying the answers. Process educafion emphasizes the tVrp rather than • 
the -destination, deals more with the "how** and 'Vhy 5, rather.than the 

, "what," the skills as much as the knowledge. 

» ' «• 
Experiential Learning " 

Within, the general concept of Process Education, the most ap'- 
propnate learning mode appears to be what has, been called experiential ' 
learning. « . 

; By experiential learning I do not mean the simple and, unconsidered * 
accumulation of experience, nor do I mean providing college credit for 
redecorating the kitchen or changing a flat tire. Rather, experiential" 
-learning means the internalized learning associated with life experiences, 
on-the-job experiences artd classroom experiences! Implied is the idea 
that we must be in a cycle of learning from our* experience. Perhaps my* 
most important function as a co-op teacher/coordinator is to help the 
students get into that cy6le of adjusting behaviors according tb>hat is 
being learned through their experiences. „- • , ' • 

A diagram of that cycle might appear as 4 follows:' 
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As an elementary school pr.ncipal some years ago, I had a problem 
with a veteran teacher. When I suggested a new technique, program or 
materials, she would quickly point out to me, "Young maKave 40 
"fears expenente teaching the first grade." I said to myself! notou loud 
since sh e was a very intimidating |ady) that she d d Save 40 yea s ex! 
■pe ence but rather ontfyea, of experience 40 times. She never pa d al 
b d o °^ l rCS l" tS °J hetc *P cric ""s, "ever modified her behLior as 
in Norm, f aCCCp,ea Whh . 6ut S uestio " "hat she had learned 

In. e I aPPr ° aCh t0 tcaphin 8 a " d "> life is a sad indict 

men of her own education ^ tyM ^ ^ usuai ^ »nd,ct 

transmission from experts whottre not teachers 

■ The intoxicating aspect of being a co-op teacher/coordinator is that 
we ca n genuinely help students engage in process education arid promo? 

n toS w ,hThT heS - WC hdP StUdCmS impr0VC their abj S 
m touch with their own experiences, to analyze and assess those ex- 1 

. penences .to learn from, them, and in fact tolerate their own theories 

We' do rn u,n° h6lP S :S demS 10 be lcar "^ther than merely leaE . 
-We, do much morp than simply transmit content information from 
ourselves or the book to the student. "»««ion irom 

Vacilitative Teaching 

; Since co-op is grounded in the concepts of process education and ex- 
periential learning, ,t becomes possible to teach in what mig b calfed a ' 
fac.hta .ve fash.on. Facilitate teaching is that kind of teaching whlh 
promotes experiential learning; it emphasizes the teacher At one wh6 
structures the educational process and helps to orchestra Se tejrninj 
resources around the student, father than the teacher whe i m re an 

,onge * the tra ™ 0f content 

H a v\I h H C °"° p t l aCher Can hdp students extract m£ *ning from their own 
day-to-day work experience?, provide relevant experiences im the 
lassroom and help students to turn those^xpefiences into interSized 
learning. This is the essence of facilitate teaching ,me ™l»zed 
. " / ^ l ! 1 '? in ? th j s -cycle of Process Education/Experreritial Learn- 
mg /Fac. .tat.ve Teaching is particularly appropriate £ ihTcotnnSy 
?ul g < lcv ° ] l $mce ° ur students ^ often older than the usual univers ty - 
student and have a bfoad base of life experience on which to draw 

Ui a very practical sense, the virtue this educational approach 
allows, me, as a Co-op teacher, to use a variety of teaching techn ques 
which I believe are useful for students. lecnniques 
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COOPERA TIVE EDUCA TION FROM A TEACHER 'S PERSPECTIVE 



I usually start a series of classes, for example, with a 
Needs/Resources exerciser, which I extract as much information as I can 
aboty the students 1 needs, anticipated learning, and expectations and 
ttesign the classes accordingly. - ' 

ProcesFeducatjon also implies that the objectives of the educational 
program are based vjay strongly 6n the perceived needs of the students 
rather than a priori determinations by the college or thc '.cachcr. Instead 
of a canned curriculum, I am able to generate educational content to 
match the needs of my students as closely as possible, fhc issue of super- 
vision at work, for example, can be dealt with through a scries of simula- 
tions and activities which help students focus on their own supervisory 
sk.llsr developing those skills to a higher Jevel, rather than simply ac- 
cumulating lists of supervisory skills. J > ' 
• Procedures can be used to help 'students diagnose curren't work *' 
situations, set appropriate goals, and develop personal comprehensi« 
.action plans for accomplishing those goals. * ^ » 

Classes can be devoted to helping students gain skill in the procels oT 
decision making and problem solving, drawing the content and IssueT 
trom the student's own working life. 

So, from the perspective of the teacher, Uie Cooperative Edufeation^ 
program is satisfying and^exciting. It allows me to operate from a sensible 
and, to me, important educational philosophy and gives me the great 
feeling that I am being of real use to students, helping them to get into 
their own cycle of learning from experiences. ^ « ^ 

* * 

■■»..■■ ■ 

• ^ . - % V. 

■ / 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 
A TEACHER'S MANUAL g 

I. INTRODUCTION 
What is Cooperative Education? 

Cooperative Education is an educational program available 
\o students in High Schools, Community Colleges, and 
Universities which brings together the academic world and . 
the world of work.' Based on theories of process education 
and experiential learning, Co-op offers unique bppof tunities 
for both faculty and students. 

The very, essence of the word cooperation implies, in this 
\case, cooperation among the student,', the academic institution 
id. the employer. 
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The Cooperative Education program is usually composed of 
many coordinated segments job development aft employer rela- 
•* ti'ons, placement, coordination visits on the job, individual 
„ _ counselling and student support, recordkeeping, and the related 
^classes'. In somf Co-op situations, notably in secondary 
. schools, the related classes concern the student content 
. courses; ,the office education student has related classes in 
typing," office procedures 'and of f ice ■ machines . 

'The welding student takes related classes in arc and acetylene 
welding.' The related classes in Cooperative Education at the 
• \ ^ community college and university level, however, are normally 
not in the 'student's content field, since the student takes ' 
these as separate courses , but father are concerned with > 
* ' processes involved in working job and career .planning, 
t learning from the job experiences, finding and keeping a job, 
and human- relations on-the-job. " 

% This manual is intended to provide material ^cooperative ' f 
'education-teachers for use in these process-oriented related . 
cla^se's^; not the student's content studies such as welding or * 
office procedures, and not the other aspects of the 'coopera- 
tive education teacher's role, such as job development, place- 
roen^r recor d-keeping. A c emipanion volume, hnwPv P . r . y _^ 



Sparks and Stanley is devote* largely to -the student oriented 
aspects of Cooperative Education and contains a wealth' of 

information,, including, student 1 materials and' suggested*' forms 
and procedures for record-keeping. 



Process Eva luation, Experiential Lea rning, and * 
Facultative Teaching ^ 

, 4 

Since the major approach of Cooperative Education is in the. 
■ ^ realm of .processes more than content, or skills more than 
knowledges an explanation of p'rocess evaluation, the related 
idea of ,exp<er4ential learning and 'the implied facilitative 
teaching methods is in order. 

x * ' 

* \ 

- The traditional, mission of education from the beginning of- 
tW has been the transmission, of the cultural heritage of 
the past; passing accumulated knowlcedge and wisdom from one 
• generation to the next. Completely^content oriented, the 
theme has been the importance of the transmission of that ' 
which was already knoivn. In view of the knowledge explosion 
in recent generations, this^ mission," is no longed completely 
valid. It needs dramatic reform, and one of the mo : st obvious 
potential of reform' can be seen ein the application of Coopera- 
tive Education. • 



The obve^s> of content transmission might be called process 
education. Difficult to describe, it can. be summarized by' 
saying that it ■ involves 'helping the" student to become a 
learner rather than merely learned . This is. the essence of. 
Co-op! Co-op helps the student to frame the appropriate ' • 
questions, anS' to develop the .mechanisms and tool7"of _ seeklng T 
^ answers, rather than simply .supplying' the" answers to him/her. 
^ Process Education deals with* the trip rather than exclusively 
the destination, deals with Ithe "how" and less with the, "what". 
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The concept of process education can be divided into several 
elements, including: * . * 

Thinking 

s . f 

s Feeling 

.Relating «• 
Valuing 

The process issues, as distinct from content, are appropriately 
in the realm of cooperative education, The development of 
cooperative education in process 'form might continue a defini- 
tion of these process concepts in 'terms of educational issues, 
as ^follows: ' v 
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> EDUCATIONAL ■ 
PROCESSES 



ISSUES IN COOPERATIVE 
' EDUCATION 
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Thus 'Cooperative Education i: 



ssues m secondary ahd post \ 
secondary .schools can be juxtaposed with educational processes, 
to help us ask 'the most useful -questions and therefore deter- V 
mine the most appropriate procedures and techniques- 
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The mos/t appropriate implication of process education in co- 
programs appears to be the deliberate use of experiential 
learning. - ' ■ • 



PROCESS EDUCATION 




By experiential learning, we do not mean the simple and, 
unconsidered accumulation of experiences, nor do we mean 
providing credit for redecorating -thatch en or changing 
a flat tire. Rather, experiential learning means the. 
internalized learning associated with life experiences; ' • 
personal experiences, on-the-jgb experiences, and classroom 
experiences. Implied is the idea that we must be i^'a cycle 
of learning from our experiences. . Perhaps 'the most important 
function of the Co-op teacher in the related classes is to 
help each student get into 'that cycle of adjusting his behav- 
iors according to what he is learning* from his experiences. 



A diagram of that cycle mi gh*\ appear as follows 



Intro^ected Values or 
Content Information 



\ 



, Behavior Based on Introjected, 
Information 



More new values 
or. information 



\ 



New behavior' based 
^ on personally < 
appropriated values 



Experience as a result $f 
feedback concerning, the behavior 

\ 




New values or 
information based 
on personal experiences 




As an elementaryUri\cipal some years ago, I had a problem ; 



with a veteran teacW. When I suggested a new or experi-. 
mental technique, she. would quickly. point out to me, "young ' 
man, I have 46 years experience teaching the first grade". 
I. saia to myself (not put loud since she was a very intimidat- 
ing lady)" that she did not have 40^ears experience but rather 
one' year of experience 40 .times qVer. She never paid Attention 
to the results of her~lxperiences , never modified her behavior 
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as based on feedback, and .a'ccepted without question that ' 
which she had learned at normal scnofcl. Her approach~*to 
teaching and to life is a s^d indictment of * her ow.n education, 
and yet typical of many people? • 

Ifj*e ar« to genuinely engage^- process^ducation and promote 
process oriented Approaches such as Cooperative Education-, we 
must increasingly help students to be in touch With their own 
experiences, .to analyze and assess 'those experiences, to 
learn from them, and in 'fact to generate their own theories. % 
We need to help students to be learners rather than merely 
learned. We need to do much more than simply transmit content 
information tq" the younger generation. ' ^ 

Since Cooperative Education is founded in theories of process 
education and -.experiential Learnings it becomes- important to 
the teacher to develop skills- which might properly be called 



facilitative teaching'. 
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^ FACILITATIVE TEACHING 



Eacilitative teaching is that kind of teaching whdch^promotes 
'experiential learning.'. It emphasizes the teacher^, one who ' 
structures the educational process rather than Jthe'teacher as 
;an expert. We need to develop facilitate teaching "techniques 
moving away from the concept of. being expert only; the -Teacher ' 
as Chemist, the, Teacher as Draftsman ^he Teacher as^inguist, ' 
who' at best passes tl^ wisdom .to th{^tudents '! ' ' 

No longer i* the ' transmission o* content acceptable as the *' 
only mis'sion of education, particularly in Cooperative 
Education;- If we are to dea^l with the processee and help • 
students understand the meaning of their own experience, then 
we need to know how to facilitate, them. , We need to kndw ho^ 
to help students Extract meaning from "their own day-to-day 
^experience's, how to provide- experiences in the classroom that 
are relevant, and how to help" s tudents process all of those" 1 * 
experiences Into learning.. > " *' ' 



There are -many implications ,' therefore , for the' process 
education/experiential learning/ fac ilitative teaching cycle. 
One of the major virtues of Cooperative Education is that it 
involves the use of process education .experiential learning- - 
and facilitate teaching* in the development of educational ' 
procedures and programs for our students. This ^cycle is. 
particularly appropriate in Cooperative Education, because our 
clientele is d|ten older than the usual high school or 
university student, in maturity if "not years, 'with a more 
broad base of life experience on which to draw.' Malcolm * .• 



r 

Knowles, one of .America •$ foremost aduLt-educators , describes 

the importance of basing our' techniques . on the concept of 

... , { • - 

andragdgy - helping adults to learn'- rather than- pedagogy - 

• teaching|children. The concept -of andragogy matches well rhe 
. process education.- experiential learning - facilitative teach 
ing spectrum.-- 



.How to Use This M anual 
This' manual is designed, for use by high school and college 
Cooperative EducatrmfT^-h^rs-, s full -time or part-time*,- 
who see themselves as needing to develop facilitative 
teaching -techniques, appropriate to experiential learn- * 
ing all'within the framework of process education. 

• 1 U d e a series of modules' or 

brief plans, for curricuiar ■ approaches which can be used 

in Cooperative Education related classes. The materials 

■v .«,..• 

have nothing to do with the -expertise of the students in 

,. . • ' ' ' 

air conditioning architecture, distributive education, or 

other content'fields, but rather with the process issues 

which have Jjeeh identif iegJas- useful to Cooperative . 



Education students. 



The issues are group^into several themes and within each * 
theme a number of modules are presented. Each module 
might be a lesson unto itself, a series of lessons, of 
perhaps only' a portion of a lesson. 

4 • « 

The materials can be used by the Cooperative Education 
• teacher in .a\jrarie^y . of ways. The suggestions might be 
-^followed per se as "curriculum materials ,* they might be used* 
. to further def ine and expand issues -of interest -to^the- 



S.tudeiks , or they mighf be considered as beginning' Materials 
for further development with the -teacher »s own approaches . 



» * 

/ 

They are adaptable in terms o'f format, length and other 
issues, to s'uit the needs of , the students and should be 
modified according to the specific objectives of the 
students . 



U 



The most creative teacher is one who 'adopts and develops the 
curriculum, out of a large and varied repertoire, to meet 
the needs and accomplish the objectives ' of each group of 
students individually. ^Since the felt needs 'dfeach group 
differs^it is necessary to assess those needs .and adapt, the 
materials j-fbr eacji^roup. It is not possible to' completely' 
define the modules a priori . ' • 

Therefore, ■ after he series of modules considering the 

> - 

process issues of Planning, Decision Making, The World 
of -Work, Human Relations on the Job, and Supervision, a 
section is included concerning Lesson Planning and Curri- 
culm Developmenf for the Co-op Teacher. Please remember 
also thatV wealth of student-oriented materials is * 
available in the compa-nion volume to this booklet^ by 
Sparks § Stanley. 
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II. THEMES AND SUGGESTED UNITS 
A. INTRODUCTORY MATERIAL - 

The following three units are suggested as introductory 
for a new group of do-op students. They are intended to 

* help students understand the nature of Cooperative 
Education, reaU-ze that X |he model of process education 

( experiential learning and^facilitative teaching will be 
used and what it means, understand the requirements of 
the course, introduce the idea of relating to each other, 
and also help them to plan, and organize their own time. 
Thi^is especially important, for- co-op students, since 
many will be working for the first time, and <ba landing the 
demands < of work, school and hcke can be extremely 

difficult. v N 

► | x 

Perhaps the most important of the introductory units is 
the Needs/Resources exercise. This unit will establish 
the norm of developing the curricula out fe of the ^needs of' 
the students Xnd also establish the idea that the 
.students constitute- a mtjor resource to each other. 



: • ' is 
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'^L INTRODUCTION ANDv ACQUAINTANCE 



/ • Rationale * • * 

t mch of the activity of .any learning procedure is under- 
taken in concert , with" other students as well as with the . 
teacher. A rationale for the role of the students is thus 
implied in which students help other students learn. If ' 
■•this is the case, then it is important that students are 
introduced to one another, including understanding • each 
other's objectives. This unit helps build acquaintance, 

£build a sense^of team and is very useful and an .early class 
to he^p students feel "all in the same boat" and beginning 
to function with' each other. , . ' 

Further,, it is important that students know* the general 
requirements of the course, grading policies, expectations 
that the instructor has of .them, as well as What they 'can 
reasonably expect of the instructor, and other ' iogistical ■ 



issues 



Another important part of an introductory co-op class 
should be an understanding J>y all students of .the general 
educational philosophy of the teacher. That philosophy 
might be the Process-Experiential-Facilit*tive one' described , 
or some other, buf at* any rate should be clear at theoufset. 
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Ob"ySc*t lves — — : — 

» , 

•The objectives of the unit are af) follows : 

i) Each student will be familiar and comfortable with 
other students. * 
.2) Each student will know the philosophy of the 

» s 

instructor and the general expectations and require- 
ments of the course. 
3) The students will have a sense' of team operation 
_ and understanding that they will be working together 
. ^ in a class, as^well as understanding the norm of , 
.student involvement. & 

. Teaching '-, Learning Activities ' ' ' 

The^ instructor" will lead -the students in an Adjective game., 
Sitting in a circle, each' student will describe himself 
with an adjective preceding'his first name \ the* adjective . 
to be descriptive of his own situation such as Excitable Ed, 
Beautiful Barbara, Devilish David, etc., and -begin with the 
same letter of -h*3Ls name.. The person to the teacher's left 
starts. The 8 following person to the. left continues, stating 
the first -person's adjective an4 name, and- then his own. 
The following person starts a^ain' with, the beginner, the*'? 
next person to the left, and then his own. Proceeding in 
^ his .^ shi6n ' individu als go around the circle, each .time 
adding 'their own name to the list. At the conclusion, the 
teacher leads-a brief discussion about \the exercise, noting 
that it -.is often move* difficult to remember the name one 
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heard most recently, perhaps because of anxiety as one's own 
turn approaches, or perhaps because of less repetition.'' 

The discussion can then lead into more generic ideas about 
how we learn, and thus' about experiential learning and ' how 
we can get into our experiential cycle. 

The instructor next tells something c/f the co-op program, 
the nature of the curriculum, grading policy, course require- 
ments, and other issues. Emphasis should' also be made. that . 
the curriculum will be built on the 'needs of the students. 
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NEEDS/RESOURCES EXERCISE 

Rationale 

One of the most important aspects of process oriented educa- 
tion and the associated .experiential" learning and facility- 
tive teaching is the use of curriculum' based upon the needs 
of the students, and consistent "with the" resources' which 
these talented adults bring to the class. 

One of the most appropriate and useful exercises to accom- 
plish this goal is entitled A Needs/Resource Exercise It 
is based on the idea that the students have individual '* ' 
objectives, and although many of them are held A in' common 
with each other., it is important to recognize them as bein* 
different, one from the other, and to build" a curriculum ' \ . 
on the specific defined needs o£ the students rather than. the 
teacher's guesses about 'their needs. A completely pre-planned 
curriculum is therefore** inapprorpiate . 

0 

i 

r 

Further, talented adults bring a wealth of resources to the 
classroom. If only these resources can be shared and built 
upon, the 'teacher need provide very little additional exper- 
tise but merely structure the -procedures by which students 

can share 'information with .each other. ' <<t V . * 

• . < ?' . „?"».««. 

The N/R Exercise is ,also an introductory an'dSJarm -up' activity 
which shouldbe used early in each semester. 
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Objectives • 

1) Each student will haye the sense that the curri- 
culm is being designed as much as possible to suit 
his own individual needs . 1 *' " 

2) Each student will- have 'a clearer understanding .of 
the learning needs .as defined not only by himself ' 
but- by the other members of his class. 

3) * Each student will; have. an understanding of the 

' resources that each of the other students brings 
\ to the class, and;how those resources can be 
developed and utilized,' 



Teaching Learning Activities •« 

After a brief introduction and rationale, as stated above 
-the instructor will puss out to each student two "sheets' of 
•3 by 4 foot blank newsprint-,' and a felt pen'. He will ask 
the student to start one sheet with the heading /. Things t 
Need and list on this sheet] the learning objectives that 
the student has- in mind; the things he'd like to know more 
ab.out, be able to do better; skills, attitudes-, .values , or 
information. What is, it really that I would like 'to ''know \ 
from this class?, lfhat'would helfc me In ray 'personal life " 
and rarwork?^ The "students s to go off by himself' in the ' 
room somewhere and write down as many- ideas' as he can • ' 
about his own learning heeds. 

-On the seconds sheet, each student is to use the- heading," 
Things I Offer and list his skills; knowledge, information, ' 
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background experiences; whatever might be of use to other- 
students which hepsis willing to share. After allowing 
enough time for each student to develop an exhaustive list, 
they are asked to put the sheets of newspaper on their front 
and back, over their • shoulders , with masking tape, sandwich- 
man style. ♦ 0 

_ When everyone has their sheets, on, they wander around the 

.room reading each other's information, both needs and • t 

« t 
resources, and discussing them in- some detail. 

Students are encouraged to .ask questions of each other to 
get more information and more detail, to think, of things 
that they fojgot., and to develop a .sense of "team". 

When everyone has read the information from, other's sheets, 
V they are to take them' off and put the sheets 'on the wall 
around the room, with their name on them, for further 
reference, S ' 

The,' teacher will then lead a general discussion about the 
nature of the group, the needs that were identified and the 
resources that were discovered. Out of this, the- group can 
be helped to define general guidelines for the curriculum 
for' the semester. 

Typical issues often inplude inter-personal issues in the 
world of work, «as well as/ ideas like communication a'nd 

{ 
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relationships. The teacher should make it clear that the 
curriculum is flexible and open tnfr will be based upon 
these defined needs and will utilize these resources as 
much as possible, - 
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TIME MANAGEMENT 



Rationale 



The way we use our time is a crucial process issue an^ one 
of the major, determinants in success on the job. Whether 
a student is a manager or L worker, appropriate use of time 
can contribute in a maj^f way to fulfillment an4 accomplish- 
ment o"n the job. 

Workshops on Time Management and materials on suggested' 
improvement's in Time Management are generally available and 
can be used as a supplement to this outline of a unit. 
The. general theme of this unit is to help students use**their 
time on the job and in their personal lives to better/' */ . 
advantage. _ • " • 

* & 

Obj ectives - , • • - v 

1) Students will have*a r better understanding ofC how • 
their time is used on the job;*what activities are 

requiring what amount of* time. * 4 

• ■ 

29 Students will have imp'rQved Skill in planning.. 

i ■ 

for the use of their fime. 

J \ 

3) Students will haye a specific plan for improved ■ 
i • . , use of time on fhe job. , . . . " 

Teaching-Learning Activities 

After a brief introduction about the importance of time 
management and the ,use of the general ideas from hand-outs, 
the instructor will give an assignment' for ea^h student io : 
keep a Journal or Log of how. his time is' spent during the J** 
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week. The Journal can utilize a , calendar-type sheet in 
.which students ax"fe asked _ to" write -down at intervals during 
the day perhaps every half hour, what activities they are 
undertaking. ' . 

\ 

The specific format of the record-keeping sheet can be 
determined in .class. The journal is not a planning docu- 
ment, but rather record-keeping system t'o form the basis 
for- further planning'. 

♦ 

■ 

" During- the -next class,' students are asked to analyze the, a 
results of their journal by, sharing it with each other 
and getting an _ understanding ^ 0 f the use [of their own t,ime . 
Each student 4s therefore asked to be a time management 

.consultant to another student. 

The instructor will^then give a^presentation based on the 
attached^ Material entitled A Time Management Principles- . 
The principle*, will tjjen bfe discussed'ia detail. and shared 
among -the students, relatingkhem to- their own experiences. 

The\ students will be asked then to construct a plan for 

their next week's work based on a calendar system and' using 

the principles of Time Management wh}ch are presented by " 
the^instructor . . 
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During the subsequent class;- students will share the . 
information* about their planned week-, keep a journal of the 
planned week, look at the differences between the unplanned 
and'the planned 'week, and- make further plans for ..improved . 

use of Time Management Techniques. ' 

s • • l' ' 
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' TIME MANAGEMENT PRINCIPLES ' ' * 4 * 

Time Analysis. A daily log A of activities for at least one 
week, taken'-in 3 0 -minute .increments is essential as a basis 
for effective time analysis, (it should be repeated* at least' 
^ semiannually to avoid reverting^ to poor time management prac- * 
. tices. ' • * 

2. Anticipation.' ^Anticipatory action .is, generally more* 
,« # effective than remedial action'. Since a stitch in ' time^saves 

nine, expect the unexpected and. plan for it. •« A ' " 

3. Planning. Eve^y hour, spent in effective plaMngOsaves 
three to fout in execution, and gets better results /Both 

9 

Jong-range- and daily planning, preferably formulated * before ., 
or after business hours,, are essential to effective .utiliza- ' 
tion of . perso/nal 'time. ' 1 , r v • 1 

4. ^e^ibilLty , ^ Flexibil ity^in scheduling personal - time , may * ■ 
> beliefesskr^to,a4j^5%to -ftkcUs beyond one's control'.' ' \ 

5 * ° b i ec tlv * JSS* ' Pt'io^itv st¥t iW> More effective results 

. are achieved through purpo^ful pursuit of planned pbiectives * " 

■ than by chance. If time rs nof- allocated to*" tas'ks % in ordered 

• m Sequence of priority, manager s,>ill tend to spend time' in 

amounts ( inversely related tb'\h* /impoVta^ce of thei'r tasks. j 

Deadlines-. Imposing .deadlines 'aiid eiercTsi<hg .self -disoipl ine 

in adhering to them aids managers in overcoming indecision, 

. j , r. s I { • '.*,•• 

vacillation, and procTastinat ion ^ % • „ .*'*••• .. 

^•, 7, Alternatives. In. any given .situation, failure to generate. * 
viable .alternative solutions limits>tbe likelihood of select- 
ting -the'most effective course c# action. ; 
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3. Consolidation. Similar tasks should be grouped within 
divisions of the work day to minimize interruptions and 
to .economize, in the utilization of^ resourced and expenditure 

* * ♦ 

of effort. . 

9 * Concentration of Effort . A critical few* actions ground ' 

\ I 

20- percent) generally_produce 'the great bulk of results 
(around 80 percent}. Effective 'managers concentrate their 
efforts on the critical few events, 

Effectiveness.- Efficriincy may be defined as doing any job 
right, effectiveness" as doing the right job right. Effort, 
however, efficient, will be] ineffective if performed on the * 
wrong tasks, at the wrong N time, or With unintended negative 

consequences . ' ' « 

^ . • ° ♦ • 

•IV Delegation . Authority for decision making should be delegated 

• . .to the lowest level consistent with good judgment and' avail- 

able facts. Managers tend to promote upward delegation* 
. unwittingly by encbugaging /dependence of subordinates upon " 
; them for answers. This results in" their* doing the work of 
'" * these'subordinates . . * 

12 * Minimizing Routine and Avoiding Detail ' Routine tasks of ' 
- ; low. value to overall objectives should be minimized, 
consolidated, delegated, dr eliminated to the extent- 
■ • possible. Managers 1 should selectively rgnorj* all but 
essential ihformat ionV this has been phrased "the need 

ft A 

got tq/know". I 
13,. Limited Reponse. Response to problems and demands upon time 
^ should be, limited to the real needs erf the situatidn. . Some 
v problems left /alone go. away. (This is also called the . Princ^i- ' 
pie. of Calculated Neglect.) 
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17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



Exception Management., Onfy significant deviations of 
actual performance from planned performance shoTld be 
reported to the responsible executive. 
Visibility , keeping visible those things jyou intend 
doing increases the certainty of achieving your 
-objectives: You can't do what you caiWt .remember . 
Brevitir. Economy of words conserves^/ while promoting 
• clarity and understanding. 
Tyranny of t'he Urgent. Managers livie \il constant tenion 
between the urgent and the' important/. ThosJ who constantly 
respond to the endless pressures of/ the moment may neglect 
<the long-term consciences of more important tasks left 
undone.* * 

Crisis Management. Managers often tend to treat eve?y 
problem as if it .were a crisis'. This overresponse syndrome" 
causes ^anxiety, impaired judgment, hasty decisions and' 
wasted time and effort, " 
Interruption Control . Arrangement of and controls over 
activities Should be, designed to minimize the number, 
impact/ and duration^ interruptions.,. • 
Feedback. Periodic feedback on relative performance 
against g6als is essential to insure progress according,' 
to plan. Progress reports should identify problems' in 
t:.me to take corrective action. 
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B. PLACING 



.A gtajor process issue which ca« be of use to students in the 
Cooperative Education program is the 'general theme of Planning 
By £his we. mean looking into the future and making specific 
plans including goal setting and action definition. The 
following units establish a rationale for planning, and under- 
take the, general itheme of life, planning as well *as the specif- 
ics of job and career planning. In addition'an -exercise is 
included which helps students to look at issues of planning 
oxi\ the job as a management function. 




Personal, ^ob, and career planning is one of the major neglec- 
ted areas of c^ur academic and personal life. A clear example * 
of a process orientation, planning is poorly done by all of , 
us* We^do not, therefore, have guiding principles which might 
be of help to us in making more app^priate decisions. .Time 
and again, we find that students* 'day- to-day life decisions are 
undertaken on -a intuitive' ad hqc basis, rather than as part cff 
a, reasonable plan. Planning q^ed not preclude spontaneity, 
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> • c 

but it is important to' remember that it is difficult' to* get' 1 
where we want to get, if we don't have defined gt>als~and some 

sort of a plan to follow. v « ^ ' 

• s .. . ' «© ' 

..' # 

4 Further, planning can really be accomplished. „ There are s'teps 
and procedures by which a teacher can help students to plan; 
to define goals and" help assure tha^-O^ne's day-to-day activi- 
ties are consistent with one's hoped-for outcomes. . • 

Planning is important in a' variety of- settings; not only in 
one's work, but also-^n one's personal life. Related to the 
concept of decision making, planrThrg is also an important 
management function in agencies, businesses, and corporations. 

The. following modules, all within the" general .rubri-c of 

planning, can be utilized to^the extent i^cess.ary as -the 

teacher -assesses the student's needs in Cooperative Education , ' 

f v - m — , . 

The first suggested unit is based on the work' of the psychta- . 

trist, Dr. -William Glasser, and.es tablishes a rationale. -.The 
rationale* for planning is the id.ea; that »<I -can.be in control ' " 
of -p? own destiny, I can make decisions which in-fact influence 
•my life.« I am not merely at .the"whim of chance. "> Based on 
Glasser 's idea of internal -external control, this 'unit helps 
students to experientially understand the usefulness of plan- ~ 
ning, and to develop the sense that they can deterijiii^'their 
Qwn future . , „ 



• The second module, is' a generalized life planning exercise- in 
which students are asked to review the past, assets the present, 
•and determine the future direction of their life.' * ' • 

A unit theit*fbllows on v -Job,arid Career Planning in which the 
students rey^w their' .current situation in regard to both 
their 'specific job and, their=lofg range career. Tney then * 
make, plans, defined as^carefully as possible, but always with 
the understanding that they might >e changed^or disrupted. 
The general theme is that planning ca.n help one^et ermine 
.final outcomes. The product of the^nit-on Job 'and Career 
Planning is a drafti written of a personal' plan f of use by ' 
each student, as wel^ as. skills in planning for future use. 

The .final junit 'in the series on planning which fbllows, ' 
emphafizes. the function on planning on fhe' job. The Hollow 
Square.exercisevestablished a role play in whicha planning ' 
group determines a plan, and communicates the plan to a 
worker/ group . /, • . ■ 




INTERflAC-EXT ERNAL 
; — r 




Rationa-Ie ' : 

In this exercise, the students, within the framework of 
Glasser's ideas about locus of control, are helped experi- 
entially- to assess' the essential source of their personal 
control. Do they see themselves as generally .controlled 
by forces outside of ^themse^ves"; like God,- luck, the posi- 
tion of the stars at. their, birth, their wife„or parents, 
teachers or others; or do they see themselves as actually 
controlled by themselves? i 

• » • 

People in this latter category, who have more of a sense -of 
determination of their own lives, believe that what happens 
to them tomorrow is, a function of w"hat they" do today. This 
is therefore essentially an exercise/ in responsibility, 
utilizing an instrument which gives each student a score on 
the spectrum of Internal to External. Discussion of the 
meaning of. the scores <leads to the question "How can I help 
myself become more in charge 'of my own destiny." N 

Objectives ' • • ** v 

1) . Each student will have a greater awareness of the 

'idea of Locus of Control and what it means in his 
own life. , ' * ' < 

2) Each student^, will have a sense of where he falls on 
the spectrum* of Internal-External in comparison ' 
with other students , t , \- 
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3) Each student will have some beginning ideas for 
developing ^procedures to become more in control of 



\ 

his own future. 



Teaching-Learning Activities v ^ * % 
After a brief introduction on the background of the. 
Glasser idea, the instructor will distribute reattached 
questionnaire, asking each student to take the quiz. It 
should -be done rapidly, without pandering, with the general 
idea that the first answer i$ ..usually the best. 

It also needs to be reinterpreted into one's own situation 

since the insturment was -originally designed for use with 

high school students. In some cases the wording is not 

exactly appropriate r ■ .. 

- ' " * - ! * ' 
After the students • finish taking the instrument, the 

• instructor helps. them to score it according to. the instruc- " 

t ions -given -on th.e answer sheet. An individual score might 

be anywhere from O to„40. *A score near the- 0 end indyates ' 

a powerful sense, of control of 'one's own destiny. "What 

I do today determines what happens, to me tomorrow, totally 

and completely. Ajscore near the" top end ' indicates a sense 

of %e-ing- controlled by outside forces. "No*jnatter what I " : " 

do, jny life_seems to be controlled by other people." The 

general rationale reestablished that the more one ds able^ 

to believe that he is in charge of his own destiny, the 

more in fact .such becomes the case', \ Therefore planning, .' 



goal setting, and intending to accomplish what you wish . 
becomes more reasonable . -The model group, of scores £©r 
college students who- have taken this instrument is*betwe'en 
9 and 13. Thus, it can be^explained that if a student's* 
score is less than 9 he is seeing himself * as' more totally 
in control of 'his own .destiny • than most college students. 
If he scores more "than 13, he .gee's' himself as in less coiCt7ol 
of his own destiny than do most college students. s . 

After the results are thoroughly discussed in terras of 
each students' own individual life, each student* is asked' 
,to sit- by himself and write some-ideas, plans, or activities,- 
•for accomplishing a move in the direction of a greater sense 
of being in control. "How can I maJce my score 'lower?" 
After a few minutes of writing, the students are asked to 
compare their ide^s for their .plans in groups of" three, and . 
discuss how they can help themselves^ to -sense more 'control • 
d-f their life. { \ 



A final total group discussion, led by the instj^tor, is 
■designed to elicit ideas from each student about these 
activities /ancf to 'share them with each' o'thei*, ■ " 
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..OPINION SURVEY 



INSTRUCTIONS : 



Lt: t :t; sruis varlous copi "-- *«» ^ »~ 

your opinions o.^TSStiid.^.Sflng?^.™ J' " ff^T 

below. . - *^ Liti J es or no for each question 



2. Do^you believe that you can'stop ytfur'self from catchkg a . 



YES 

YES 
YES 

YESv 
YES ■ 

* 

YES 
YES 
YES % 



3. Are some people' just born lucky? 

5. .Are you often blamed for things '.that just' aren'^t your fault? 

6. Do^you.believe that lf« somebody studies hard enough" he or 
she can pass any subject?' " ! ■ 

7. Do you feel that most of the time .it' doesn't pay to try hard 
because things'Wr turn out right" anyway? ' 7 • 

8 * ' that°it's e J lf K thin8S Start '° Ut *^ in ^.norning- 

that it s going to be a good day no matter what you do? 

9 * SeihSSr^ m ° St ' ° f ti,he PatentS * liSten t0 what - 
cneir children have to sav'. s • 

7 * - YES 

10. Do you believe that wishing can make good things happen? YES 

11. When you get punished does it Usually -seem it's for no 
good reason at all? - * ™ 

12 '< SL° f o^n e i„„r do you " nd it harf ,**-«•.• hi-'. 

S rin? tliink t' 1 "" 1 ' ChMrin8 " ,ore cha « }<«*helps a team 

U * ' liLrjJ'?^ iC W3S n6arly ^ssible to change your 
parent's mind about anything?' • 

15 ' ^of^T GntS Sh ° ald all0W "A«*r« to make 

most of th»ir own dtcisipns? 



YES 
YES - 
YES 
YES 
YES 



NO 

NO 
NO 

'NO 
' . NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 
NO 

NO 

NO 
NO 
NO . 
NO 



16. Do you ,feel that when you do Something throng there's 
very little you can do to make.dt right?-. i 



18. iCre most of the. other people your age stronger than you are? 

-i 19. Do you feel that one of the best days to handle most ' 

problems is justlfciot to think about them? , 

2Q. n Do you feel that you have a lot of choice in deciding who 
^ybur friefcds are? * / ^ 

21. If you find a four leaf clover, dp you believe that it 
might bring you gooci luck? ' > ■ * 



22. Did you often feel that whether or not you did your ' 
homework had much to do with what kind of grades you got 

23. Do you feel that when a person your 6 age is angry*. ,at you, 
there's little you can do to stop him or h$r 9 

24. Have yo.u ever had a good^ luck *charmV 



•25. Do you believe that whether or' riot people'like you~ 
, depends on *how you act? * r ♦ 



26. Did your parents usually help you if you asked them. to? 

> * v • 

27. Have you felt that? wi*£n people wej-e afigry with ^ou it was 
usually for no/teason at all? " *- 

- & \ ' 

28. Most of the time, do you'fe£l that you c§jn change what 
might happen tomorrow by what you do^ today? «, 7 ( 

, * «* 

29. Do you believe that wheh bad things arl going to happen 
they Just are going toN^appen no matter what you '.try 

to d<f to stop them? « * 

30. Do you think .th.at- people can get Ch^ir own way if -they 
4 Just keep trying? * , - . 

31. ■ Most of the time do you f*qid. it useless to try to get 

your own way at-home? 



32; Do you feel that when good things/happen tfiey happen ' 
because of hard work? 

33* Do you feel that when somebody your age wants to be your 
* ^nemy there's little you can do to change matters? , 
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YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO- 


YES 


NO 


• 

YES 


NO 


/ 




YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


„,YES 


NO 


YES 


NO* 


YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


YES 


, NO 


* YES • 


NO 


YES 


NO 


, YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 



3A. Do you feel that it's easy to get friends to do what you 

want them to do? ■ Y£S > 

35 ; Do you usually feel that you have little to sayyabotffc what • 

you get to eat at home? , YES_ 'NO 

36. Do you feel that when someone doesn't^lke' you there's 

little you can do -about it? ' . " YES . NQ 

37. Did you usually feel that it was almost, useless to try in 
♦ school became most other Children were just plain smarter ■ 

_ than you are? 

* • 

38. 'Are you the kind of person who believes that planning ' * 
ahead makes things turn out better? ■ 

* *. 

* ■ ■ ■ - 

3*. Most of the time, do you fell tfhat you have little to say . ' " ! * . 

about what your family decides to do? < YES \ NO 



40. 



Do you think it's better to be smart than to be lucky? ' 



YES . NO . 



YES ■ NO 



YES NO 



Scoring Instructions: After students circle the answer-of their chotee read'.-' 
' to them the word underlined for each question, asking them to underline 'that 
#ord also, regardless of which word they circled. WheWinished.^unt the -' 
words which are both underlined and circled.' This ,is the student's score. 
Scores near zero mean a* powerful sense of- being in charge of one's' own* .destiny ;> ' 
more internal Scores near the* high .end indicate more of a,sense*of 'being 
controlled by outside forces; more external. The modal scores for college 
students who^have taken this .instrument is 9-13.* 
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PLANNING FOR LIVING 



9 

• Rationale ' ; x 
One o'f the most, important and most neglected activities that 
all o*f us Can undertake bpth in our personal and working life 
is deliberate planning. ' If we* belief that our future can be 

J 4 

determined" by. what we do, that our own activities determine 
the quality of our life, then it behooves us to plan those ■ 
'activities carefully. 

A. 

' . • • J 

This exercise helps^students to assess their previous experi- 
ences, get an' understanding of their current situation with - 
regard to bo£h persona-1 and jab situations, and in a general 
.sense*,* make plans for the future. - ~ . * 

< .•.-»». 
Based on .the Planning Eor Living Exercise "developed by 

Br. Herbert Shepard, it can be undertaken in one class period 

or a good many. The attached exerciseyincludes, several 

elements 'which, can be -used at the .option of, the" instructor,, •-' 

according to- the insturctor^s ^understanding of^the needs of 

the Cooperative Education- stucfonts . ' ^ 

Objectives 

1) Each student who* takes part will develop a^sense 
that^ there is a rationale procedure for planning 
which can be followed and used effectively regard- 
less of the issue. 



2) Students will have a more concrete understanding 
of the meaning of the elements of their past life,, 
their present situation and what the future might 
be for them-. " . ^ 



Teaching- Learning Activities 
After a brief introduction about the rationale and the 
importance ofjplanning, the' instructor will present the 
following planning moiiel: 

1) Current Situation v - 

?)' Goals or Objectives * * 

3) Planned Activities v 

« 

This three stage model, useful in personal as well as other 
^aspects of planning, will form the basis of our planning 
units. It is centered on the idea that the starting .point 
yf planning, is a careful assessment of the current situation 
The, clinical word might be diagnosis. Who am I, What^am I, 
What do I know, What don't I know; What are are^my skills, 
attitude, and values? 'What' past experience have contributed 
to where I am now? v ^ ' 

The second step is goal setting, or determining. an ideal ' . 
future. Given, the best of all possible % worlds"y where do I 
want' to be in -the future? Six months, a year, lix years 
down the road, what d 0j? I .want to happen to me, what pers-onaj 
or career oriented position do I wish to be at? bo I wish 
to be a department head, a manager, ^do, I wish to 'be finished 
with a'degree; what do I really want in my personal situation 
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The third stage is action planning -^-Given where T~am, and 
'given my goals, wha^S; am 1 go^ng to ,hay^ to do to accomplish 
I my objectivesc? ' » , .\ S ';'*<• 

The starting point of the exercise, after the presentation' 
of this model, is the Life Line on 't he .ser.nnH stage page 
of the, exercise. Students' are , asked" to draw a surrealistic • 
. line representing their4ives from'their birth, to the present, 



to their death; The preseh't is marked with an X. Each' of 
the^significant parts of their lives , both past.; and » future, * 
are marked on tfie line with a note^f -so^k sort which can V > 
be used in explaining 'oneself 1 to -another^erson. 0 

After the student has had. adequate ^ime to draw, his 'Life Line 

he lis asked to share it with anothet 5,tudent7 carefully ~ ' - 

explaining his past, the present, aad.-as much as he can- of 

his futurk The other listens carefully and then explains 

his own .Life Line. ' After the, teams have compared the two 

life -lines, a* general discussion is led by the 'teacher 

r - 
concerning where we are, 'action planning, "and what "steps 

are necessary in order to accomplish. our goals. 



Thejiext activity is' on the second page-of- tH-Ofci*- I-t- 

involves asking each student to write ten answers to the 
questions, Who am I? What roles do I play? What hats do~ ' 
I wear? What parts do I have in my life? Am I a worker? 
parent? child? husband or wife? friend? What are the most 
important roles in*my life which affect my day-to-day 
activities? ... . 



x * 

, After each person determines the ten which are? most apprcf- ' 
piriate he is then asked to put them v 'in priority order., 'Start 
with the most important, or the'one which, if it. were not 
part of one's life, would cause the most difficulty. 

Students again share with each other the'^esults ,of their* 
deliberation, and ask each other the question, "Are the 
activities which I'm undertaking in my life,' as represented 
by my roles, consistent with the most important things in 
'my value system? Am I undertaking the things that are 
helping me to accomplish what 1 want to' accomplish? 1 ' * 

i 

'•The third a*rd possible final Jart/f the Life Planning sat 
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might be done in class or might be done, as an informal^ind 
of homework. Each student is asked to write a brief obituary,. 
"John* Doe died' today at the age of 87. He is bes.t known and 
remembered for...'." v Thus, by writing his own obituary, 
(poisting himself into the future,) the student is asked. to ' ' 
look at the future as if it were the past and thus help to 
determine the kinds of activities tha v t he would undertake in 
order -to have the future that he wants. 

-- A : final to t jQ ^Xftup-dijs cus.slojf wil 1 help*' the students concep- 
tualize 'their lives, as defined in this exercise, and their 
day-to-day activities, and to determine some specific action 
steps in planning for their job anV career. More specifics 
in the job and career planning' process will be described in 
the following modules. • ' * 
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Introduction ' 

J2Sf£ uf ™*K X tt ° Ugh We the is something that ' 

' % mS**Sl- the 3£t ?£f^ od experience detenni^s later adult behavior, 
S?^Ss h ffl aV fcple S Sag th^^f ° b ^ ons « through 
ovt the 6 Sl 6 ?^' ^^^S.^" 

| I 

Some Significant obsejrvations about life planning are: J 

U SSf ! ° f U ? hel P ±n 8 Professions sometimes get so busy heloin* 

2£? s P haSl" He ¥^ the ° t0 Chan Se, helping thL to und^stand\ £ 
SSl?u^ PP fe 6 ^ the ^ helpijlg them t0 bec ° me effectived 
U happens" to us. We have little influence on it I 

' 2 * ?he ££S *° ^ i" t0 account 321 the aspects of 

- lead to^n Plann ^S only for one's Job or career frequently «y 
lead to serious consequences or loss of one's faaUy. W 

3# ^ se ?? s ' to he -involved in sharing the future with others" 

S caf do^abont ?h C PaSt ^f d tte *P"»»* ^There^ay belit le 

we can do about them. One can do something with the .future. 

4# bSbSJe^t 0 ' ^ haVi ° r ° f the * 8st can deal the ' 

f* 3 . 1 ;. ™-s may not be the way it. actually was asit' is 

* «np«t?«r \ ! .Iv 3 ^ 0 * t ^ e Past « of the Future" or 

. rout°owntture? ™ « 1-port.at Inf^ 

5# Se^fl^/ 0 ^^ ° n 0Wn f ^ ture cormot b ' e dohe ^°ne. One '. 

V? n P J* P i anmj ^' This can come from other members of .a roue 
' J'' 11 * ^ fleCt back What th ^ hear, and helpus IS? 

:/ r - ' 

• Shere^^t^^n' 6 " r^ 8 **** *° hel P thil * about.where you are, 
wnere you want to go, and what resources you have for getting there. 



«. x " " - - 1 ■ , 

-7Sr HSrbert ShePant ' S W ° rk ^ ™ SysUms » 
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LiTe line . Using ,the Jiower half of this sheet of paper, draw a line 
to represent your life line, and put a check mark on it to ehow where 
you are* on it right now. The line can^be straight, slanted, curved, 
convoluted, jagged,' etc.; it can be "psychological" or "ijironological/ 1 

It f s a subjective thing i't represents something about bow yofc think 

about youru Ufe. After you've drawn it, share what it tneens to you 
with ethers in your,* group. ,,/ 



' • - ■ • ' 3 
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Life line 
2. 



V 



.beliefs you hold Z tSL^f* ii " te ™ S ° f 81,011133 you H «d 

for you.', - difference to your identity aA^'the- m.anl^ ;\ 0 f life 



>• V 



SS^i SIS^ 1 :^ above. Be & ,e ">,' 

,\next page, (page4).. ' ^ P ' Uw the instructions given on the' * . 



* Life Line , . • ~~ . 

3. Identity Review . Consider each item'in your'list'of "Who-flm-I 1 s" 
separately. Try to imagine, try to feel, how it would b£ : WEhat item . 
were no. longer true to you. (For example, if "Husband" of^fefe" is one 
of the items, what would the loss of your spouse mean to you?f *H**w would 
you feel? What would you- do? What yould your life belike?)* After 
reviewing each item in this way^/rank-Vder the. items in the* list by 
putting a number in the box to the right of each item. Put "1" beside' 
the Item which is most . essential t!o your sense of«yourself, whose loss 
would require the greatest strug&le to adjust to, .Put "10" beside the \ 
item which is least essential t</your sense of yourself , Try to rank- • 
order all items in this way, without any items tyiifg for first place, 
second place, third place, etc. If some items in your list' are aspects * 
of you that you dislike and would like 'to rid of, they don't 
necessarily fall in the lower end,of the rank-order. The question for 
rank-ordering is how big would the adjustment struggle be if you lost 

that item. Some aspects of yourself that you dislike might be very hard 
to give up. m 

4. Sharing. A Share the experience you've had privately with t^ Who-am-I** 
an'd Identity Review -exercises with the rest of your group. No one should 
be forced to share their list,' and no one can be forced to share all the 
thoughts and feelings that occurred, but be as open as you 'can. If you're 
willing to share your list, take the initiative and 'share it wi,th the 
others, invite their comments and (questions, ' invite* comparison with theirs. 

5 - The way y ou would like to be known and remembered / Through "the above « 
exercises, you've explbred tjve check mark' on your life line. This ? 
list is the things, that you wish it would be possible and realistic to havfe 

. said about you some time in the future. Don't write the things that could 
be said realistically tomorrow, unless that represents*.a:ll you want to Be 
in the future. Give yourself tim e, h ope and even allow yourself so me 
fanEas"y~and wisntul^lviriking, ~Tn"~cl)mp6^ing a "statement" about" your ~ lifeT 
As in the Who-am-I excerise, this excerise requires- reflection, 
being alone with ypu'rself. Don't share with others^until you've 
all you can. J * — 

Use 'the rest of this sh^et and the back of_it <to write your "statement, 
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"Lift* Line . - " • 



6. 



S?> !Tn^ Y ' f «Plo»d the check mark and the future end of the . . 

f^L^dlv n ° W s**? 1 *.^ in-between.. To do this, construct a 

yTt7^V^ Ze^« th ° ^ tUre ' ^ Can 56 a "Wal'dv- that 
S» that S,r^i? * 0 u eJ * , 5 leace# 07 11 C£n be th > e ^ °* "typical 
S^ektastSd ^PFJ** r 0Uld ch ^ acteri ^ Y** life. Or you caT'^reate 
Iv!f!? instead ? f ? dav > et c The important thing is to create an 
experience you really want sane time £ the future. 

You way find it helprul to make notis about your fantasy Bay. ' If s0 * 

5*5 22 5° W f ° r th f P^ 56 -' 0r >°» "V ***t works bet?er ' 
.to just close your eyes and let your imagination roaou ^ 



When you're* finished, share your fantasy with t* rest of the group. 



\ 



• Lif0 Inv entor y^ ^' ^his-exgrcise-you-gcnor^te as mgryansqers^g s /jy 

'to ti^- 0 ^ Se y! n - quest:Lans - about y°v* values^ and the rasotif ce s J 

f ^ t those ya^es. The' seven questions are. listed on 

^ the foilpwitig pages. „ . 

' raSt° d tSffSw^ constl ? ctin .S your" life inventory is, as follows, 

sra'a£5iL? * te t ^ t0 ^te dotfn as many answers to tte ' - 

STXct tne C °^ t0 BMd qUickJy 30(1 '^thout thinking too deeply, 

an xact, the coore spontaneous you can let yourself ihp h»^n^ £ , 

compaxe the answers generated' 5y you anft^er 

- at v ^ £5 s^° U ? - emb ^ S as con sultants to take, a more, search** iSk ' 
at your lafe inventory, *b help, you discover stiU more answers/ 
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Life line \ 
A# ZftJS luT 1^ ^ ^ th ^s, events,. activitie 3 , etc. rn^V 



B# sSiL^r^L^ ^ 1 t0 COntl ^te ^ the life of others; of 



C ' SSI 7 q ST"* 5ltUati0n ? d & yea *? aspirations, what do I need to 




life Una 

F. What should I start doing now? 



*' J. 



G, -What shpuld I stop doing .now? 



i 



4S 



7. 
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JOE AND CAREER PLANNING . 

- Rationale 

Another important process way in which Cooperative Educa- 
tion instructors can be of help' to theii^students is to ' 
structure the procedure by which job' and career planning ■ \ 
. can be undertaken-. - We often do not^plan as thoroughly or 
completely as we 'might. Thus, our'lives some time shrift 

i » fif 

whW they might .have better direction. T^is is particularly 
true inj P b and "career applications, but -also true in our 
.personal lives.' ' 

This unit can be used "either in a single. 'class or in a 
number of classes' depending upon the depth which the instruc- 
tor feels is useful to the issue. A general outline will 
be given here using only one class session for both job a] 
career planning. - 

■ f , ■ > « V - T i — — " ~ — — ■»■■—— i -I '■ ■ — — 

This.. unit can als« be repeated each semester in Cooperative 

■ P 

Education, asking students in each 'case to accomplish more 
deptli a'nd more detail as they go further into their planning 
efforts. 

• ' .J 
Objectives ''*»'' 
• ■* » , - " v» * ' ^ 

1) Each .student- will have produce/ a written series 

■ of objectives or specified desired outcomes in' 
terms o.f both his current job and his long range, 
career, and a definition of appropriate action ' 
s^eps . ' 



* 

9 \ ■ * 
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2) Each- student will understand a procedure by which 
. job and career planning can be undertaken in the 
' future/ ~ v 

» '*"».<*•"' ' ' ■ 

Teachijig-Learriing Actiyit4.es 
' * ' \ 
After a brief introduction and a. review of the three Stage 

module presented earlier, the instructor will ask each 
student to start with a^definition of his present knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, values, etc., 1 * with respect to their job. 
TJ#s flight iAclude specific tasks that are accomplished on 
the |pD,- skill required, the background of attitudes and ■ 
^ values which the_student brings to the job^and, other 
qualities which can be da*wied . The total picture of the 
students '"current job and career situation should be 
elicited. 

♦ 

Students are. asked to wrjte notes ,. in outline form, and then 
'"share' the. informant Ion with ""each .other in groups of three. 
Each-student will then -explain himself, "Here's what I am 
with respect to my job and career right now." 

After t^is is accomplished^ and followed with some general 
discussion,- each student is asked to look into .the future 
and determine, to the extent possible, some job and career 
oriented objectives. (Although job and. career planning are 
put together here for the sake of the .explanation it might.- 
well be that they should be 'separated into two or more 
different class sessions). Objectives can' be determinpd by 
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brainstroming; by lacking into the future; a few days, six 
months, a year or two, or longer. The length of time which 
one projects into the future might be different for each 
student. It should be emphasized that' objectives are not ' ' 
activities or what one will do, but rather positions or 
places at which one would ;iTce to arrive. 

- Objectives can be defined as desired outcomes. They are 
future oriented, feasible, personal, and 'individual x 

After the objectives are determined and shared with other ' 
students, the student is askejfcto write a series of action ' 
. steps appropriate to- moving whe¥l' he is now (step 1) to 
where he wants to be (step. 2). They might include college 
courses, completing a degree, finding a part-time job, 
learning's specific skill, or, many others. These actidn 
$teps can be involved into a comprehend ive action plan.' • 



Thus a plan for jqjf and career growth has been developed. 
Copies should be kept by both'the teacher and the student, 
for future reference and modification. Its review period!-, 
cally through the semester/forms an interesting, useful 

/ # * 

exercise, /W ith the general question, What have I accomplish^ 
What have^I not accomplished? -What has interfered? What 
hasx helped? What are my next steps$ 



. 1 
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H0LL0W°;5QUARE .EXERCISE 



Rati onale , 

w • .- 



< t 

- A 



The distinction between' the role of the worker and .£h*e 
manager is a difficult one f6r many people 'to* understand-, 
especially those who are beginning" their careers..' This <, 
exercise helps students -to understand and appreciate one 
_ 'aspect of those distinctions, the role of planning and the - 
\ communication of plans to another group for. implementation. 

Objectives , m « 

1) "Student -will understand the 'processes and dynamics 
, involved in planning the accomplishment of a task 

that will' be carried out by others. . . 

2) "\Students will b^ome aware of .the ^crucial functions 

of communicatsdon when* giving or 'receiving instruct 
• tions for carrying out a task. ' 

o 

— Te^h4rng^^a^n4ii^A^t-i^v^tiirl^ ' ■ — • * — - 

The teacher selects four people for the planrfing__team and 

sends them out of the room .to be isolated! ' 

. > f ' \ " »' ' 

The teacher .selects" four people' for the operating team and .. . 

sends, them* t» pother Voom. This room should'be 'comfortable , 
since this- te-am will .have' a wafting period. 

The teach/r .designates those members left ><up <to°fifteen) ' as 

J . • > -a • • \. \ 

the observing team. 'He* gives each ind^y^diial^a copy .of the'' 1 

Observing Team Briefing Sheet and allows them time to read it 
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-Each member of the observing team chooses one member o'f each 
of the other* team^ to observe. 



qofies one member o'f 

%> 



1 



The teacher explains to the observing team that they will 
gather around the table. whare the planning and operating 
teai/will -be working, and .that their job will be to observe, 
Vtake notes, and b^ ready tt^discuss the results of the. experi- 
ment after the operating Op am has finished. 



i 



t 

The teacher then brings ill the planning team, ''gathers them 
around the table, and distrTEutfcS puzzle pieces envelopes," c 
Planning .Team BViefi.ng Sheets , land* Hollow Square Patterns and 
Keys to each individual on the team.' 



Following this distribution .of materials, the teacher explains 
to the planning team that alj tne necessary ins-tructions are • 
on. the Briefing Sheet but that he -will be there to answer ques 
tions. The teacher answers all questions, irf raised, with the 



phrase, "All you need to know is on the Briefing Sheet." ' 

The teacher then cautions the observing team( to. remain silent 
and not to offer clues. ' . a 

* * « 

The experiment proceeds of ' its own accord, including summoning 
of the operating team. without further instructions from the 
teacher. If a competition situation has been established, "the, 

responsibility of timing the experimental 
groups from the moment, step seven has been completed uiyhil the 



experimental- groups have completed the assembly of the hollow 
squares. 

Following the completion of the experiment, the teacher organ- 
izes a discussion around the" points illustrated by the* experi- 
ment. He calls on the observers for comments, raises quest ions 
himself, and gradually includes the planning and operation 
teamsv'as they gain insight into' their functioning. ' » 

\ • • * . 

JVn example^of a discussion point' lies in an evaluation of the 
Planning Team Briefing Sheet. The rules established are* by 
exclusion, i.e., all other actions by the planning team are 
acceptable, such as drawing a detailed design -on the Hollow 
Square Pattern, drawing a template .on the ; tabl e ;' or on another 
Sheet of paper, numbering the pieces of the^puzzle, etcT 
H^s the planning team restircted its efficiency by "setting up 
artificial constraints not prescribed by the' formal rules' 
Have .they called in the operating t,eam early in the 'planning ' 
phase, an option which they are* free to choose?- 

there has been a competition between^or among experimental 
group.s; the elements involved which led -Jo the'winning te'amls 
efficiency may be discussed. . . v ' 

The instructor may wish to summarise with all the important 
points raised during the discussion -period . 
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* 

^ HOLLOW SQUARE OPERATING TEAM BRIEFING *SHEET 

* l 

Yo:u will have the responsibility for carding out a task 

for four people according to instructions given by your 
planning team. ' - 

.Your planning team may call you in for inductions at 
any time. . If they do not summon you, you. are to report 
to -them anyway/ * f 

Your task is scheduled to begin exactly twenty-five, ' 
minutes from now. After that /.no further instructions 
will be permitted. \ ' . 

You are to* finish the. assigned Usk as rapidly as possible 
During the period when you are waiting" for a cail from 
your planning team, it is suggested that you discussed ' 
make notes on the following questions: 

— L-^j ]ihat flings and concem&_do you e^e^ieaee 

while waiting for instructions for the unknown 
) . .task?* ' , ■ m 

^ « b) How can the four of you organize as a'team? - 
The notes horded on the above will be helpful during. the 
discussion following #e completion of .the task. 

* ' * 
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HOLLOW SQUARE PLANNING TEAM BRIEFING SHEET 

♦ * * • 

Each of you will be^given a packet containing fo'ur cardboa/d 
pieces which, when properly assembled with the other pieces 
held by members of your team, -vill make a hollow square design. 
Yoor Tas'k ' ' 

t ' .During a period-of twent-y^^ minutes 'you are to'do^the 
"following-; ^ \ 

1) Plan how tb sixteen pieces dis tributed 'among you . 

should be assembled to' make the design. 

. 2) Instruct you| OPERATING TEAM on how to implement 

your plan (y«i may begin instructing your OPERATING 
r * * ' 

• • TEAM at any tSune during the planning period - but 
.' * 

no later than five minutes before they are to begin 

the assembling process).- 

V ' - r 

General Rules . 

( 1) You must keep all pieces you have in front of' you 

at all times. - • ' ' 

^ 2) You may not touch-or trade pieces with other members 
Of your team during the' planning or instructing phase 

3) • You may not -show the KEY ait any time. 

4) You may not assemble the entire square alt any time 
-(this is^to 'be left to youV operating tej^n) , 

5) You.are not to mark on any of the piece/; 

6) Members of your operating team must also observe the • 

above rul^&. 
« t 

l) When time is called 'for your team to begin assembling 

the pieces y.ou may give no further instructions, but 

you arc to observe the operation. 



1 . 
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hollow Square .observing team briefing sheet 

You will be observing a situation in which a planning te.am 
decides how to solve a prpbfem and .gives instructions to an 
operating team for implementation. The problem consists pf 
assembling sixteen pieces of cardboard into the* form of a *» 
hollow square. The^planning team is^ supplied with the general 
layout of the pieces. This team is not to assemble the parts ' 
but is- to instruct the operating team on how to assemble the 
parts in a minimum amount of time. You will be silent 
observers throughout the process. • 

SUGGESTIONS : • ' 

1. Each member of the observing team should watch the 
general pattern of communication but give special 
attention to one member of the planning . team' (during 
the assembling period). 
2.. m During the planning period watch for .the* following 
S behaviors: 1 , * 

a. Is there balanced .participation among plan- 
niiYg team members?** * t s 

t b. What kinds %f behavior block or facilitate 

■» ^ , 

the process? . , * 

.* 

c. How does the planning team divide its time 

betwfeen. planning and instructing? (how early 
does it invite the operating team". to come in?) 

• :' - < 
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During the instructing period watch 'for the following/ 
behaviors: ' 



a*. Which member of >the 



planning team gives the m * 



v instructions ?, How/lvas this decided-? . * 

4' \ • . . 

• b.-. WhatS^aTtegy was dmployed in , orienting, the 

V * " * J ' "* 

. i t ''operating team to the -task? . 

• V • u " * ' 

'. m . What assumptions made by the planning,, te^m 

'> * ( ' ' ■ 

\ * aret-not communicated to th6 Operating team? • 
*\ How^effec/tive s were the instructions? 

• V. Did'-the operating team appear to feel* free to 

' ask Questions of the planers? " 
During 'the^ssembLy period, watch for^he following 
'behaviors * 3 , . * <. . . * r 

.; What evidence do the . pperating -team.: members' 



1, * 



illustrate that instri^ions' were clearly 
understood or misunderstood? ^ t . 
What. non-verbal reactions d r id planning team 
members exhibit as they watched their p,ldns 
being implemented *oY "distorted?-* ' . 



V 
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C. - DECISION MA KING \ / • 

The skill required to make rational and effective decisions.*' 
is one of the hallmarks of an educated person 'and functional 
worker*. v • • ' * 

This skill is as essential to people'. in a free society as the 
ability to read and write, and is a classic process -oriented 
function. This -series of. units addresses the process of making 
better decisions, particularly in the world of work,* by 'drawing 
upon methods' and techniques that have been developed^ in several 
disciplines . > 



The units are, abbreviated', and can be used -either as is ih 
.even a 'more "abb' re via t.ed form, or in an expanded fashion, even- 

including ^possibility 'of the development of a- complete' course 
"•in Decision, Maying In Tne World of Work .- 



*/ 



; -- The introductory unit .defines . the Concept o^decision -malcing , \. 
\ I Resents several models or procedures for decis ion-making',"' 'and \ 
• a ssignyea"dings in a- bcrpk' entitled' ifaking- Decisions 1 < \ \ * 

^/^.The second uhiC presents a s/ecif ic j^del and asks the. student's 
.> to use a case study-wijH the^mpdel/ leading.' to .an ■ apptopr fate , 7 
/decrsion^.^Studehtl tjjen' apply the. same 'model or pattern tb a 
9 I' sj tuition' of their own..- . ' .- .1 
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Th^nexr.uhit. includes ttfe ^cVn^pts lof. decisionmaking , . 1 eader S ship ' ' 
the: utilization oft reyurx*s% functioning- in'* t{e- -at»cM^ 
#a£inV process. - '1* ' * t\ ■ * ' : ** ' 

I ♦ Making . Decis ions , A Mul;ti:disc'ip Unary Introduction , *' * • ' . -*'v 
' Percy" N. Hill, ^t.Vh, AddiW-Wesley % 1978'. ' h ?•*•■': , V ", 



A 
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The final unit is based on case studies in Decision Making 'text- 
in.whic-h^e (Models' which have been" learned are applied by the 



- studenfs in- a- series of case studies. 
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INTRODUCTION AND MODELS OF DECJSIOt/ MAK ING ' ■ ' ' - * 

' • : r : r - 

Ration ale . . ' ' 

The- important skill of decision-making will be addressed in ' 
this module^ in' which the- students are asked to read as a 
preliminary assignment; chapter's ojne, and twd , 'from the t£ct 

• Making Decisions , A Multi Discip linary ^trodjoeU^m . Addison* 
; We-sley Publishing Company, Percy H.* H^ill et' a-l'. , U978 . 

Based on the reading of the first two chapters, tne •instructor 
will lead a'dis.cusMon on decisionmaking as a process distinct 

• from" the content, and will present .mode J that are appropriate 
as defined in .the text. 

) ■ 
Additionally, the instructor will present the Force Field Analysis 

.madej as' used' by Kurtllewyn and which will' be used in the final' - 
units . . • 



1 J 



The Force .Field Analysis Model is as follows 



7^ 
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' CURRENT 
SITUATION 



GOALS 



.DRIVING FOR/ES 




-> 



ACTION STEP$\ 



RESTRAINING FORCES 

< ' — — - 

ACTION* STEPS 
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Th*s,modej thus utilizes the ' three': stagS planning process in -a 

structured fashion "to define* • action stSps. 

* 4 ' •" ' • > - < • 

Obj ectives . * 

1. Each student will understand several models of decision- 

, . ' i :- 

makmg, and the idea of decision-making as-a process skill. 

2. Each student will be familiar with the Force Field Analysis 

of^is'sues, g( 



approach to identification 
fining ofj action . steps . 



>sues, goal setting aW de- 



3. Ea<;h student, will be farf/liar with the -information in the 
first three chapters of the text Decision Makinp . " 



Teaching -Learning Activities ' * 

The instructor will ' present a series' of ^deas about * the, decision- ' 
making, as a process, based on the first twHhap.ters o^he~te"xt !' 



Emphasis .will he on Decision Making in the. world of work as well 
as the personal world and both group and individual decision- . 
miking. The 'instructor Gould use examples ^according to the 
following matrix V * 

. 1 " I TYPES OF" DECISIONS ' • * 



DECISIONS 
MADE 



) 



D 

J- • 

K 
4 

i> 



PERSONAL 



'^WORK-ORIENTED. ' 



r 
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The instructor-will thCn lead a discussion 'on the implications 
of the models in ethical situations, in politics, in business 
.and industry.,' Students will then join in a discuss iolj with 
examples o#»decis-ion making processes from their own . experience 
both personally and career oriented. . 

Reference Willie made to preViously completed, units on' the 
planning process, particularly personal plaWng for one's job 
and career. ' ' . 
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» INDIVIDUAL DECISION-MAKING ' f 

Rationale • ' - < 

Art important aspect pf decision-making is concerned with the 
individual^ • Personal, decisions about .career pj.ahs, .about v 
lifestyle, relationships, whether or not* to change jobs, etc. 
areot crucial importance and often made intuitively rather 0 

.than based on a sound process . 'This trtiit is designed to • '. 
emphasize that such .a process does .exist and can be effectively 
utizlied irf making appropriate 'decisions. The best decisions . 
avoid mistakes as mtrch as 'possible, still maintaining spontaneity, 

,but at the same time providing for quality results. ' 



Objectives • • I 1 

4 j ' *' 

. 1. Each student^will thoroughly .understand the Force Field 

Analysis model of decision making as it applies t'o his 

• • ' • . I 

/ • pwn situation. • . ' 

. * - » 

2. Each s.tudent will have skill applying the Force Field 

" Analys*fs*.in particular cases. N * 
^ Teaching Learning Activities •' , 

. -After a brief 'introduction about decision making and -a review 
..of the; Force 'Field Analysis model, the teacher yill refer the 



students t0 chapter three iri the text, Decision-Making . which 

. - had bee n assigned, and ask them to apply -the- ideas in'chapter 

/ ' ' 1 « ' 

/ three, and the Force Field Analysis Inodel to the case' study 

"I 

, .dn Page 205 of the text , • "Should Fred Take The Job Or Not?", ' 
. .The situation wtll be thoroughly discussed ,■ and then" run -through' 
v the'model of.the Force Field Analysis by 'the, total group.' ^ « 
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Teaching-Learning Activities . - ' * 

* * f > 

Each -student- will then be asked, tq develop .his own 'cake study, *' 
.Rising, a real life situation ^of his own; a> decision he is* in 
the^ process; of making. If possible, the decision will "be career 
or job oriented, but if not" it can also be personally oriented 
or more general in nature. Each -student will, be asked to define,* 
• in writing, the situation and'-=then share it with other indtvi- ' 
duals, getting as much clarity -as" possible to provide for the 
„ firs4^step of the force field analysis.' 



Students will eacfcthen be asked to set up 'the force " field analysis ; 
.defining the current situation, defining the goals, and determining 

•the specific .act ion steps,, ; .> 
' zxs >« - 

They wjn then put the -ac tion ^steps in priority .order according * 

to both importance and feasibility. This is a^ompUshed ty . 

putting -either an A, B,<6rC in front "of ^each Pjfposed actio*. s,tep*. ' 

M A" represents an easily managed or highly feasible step; "B" Means 

.'difficult but possible/anf "C" means not very* feasible.. Then the 

steps can be designated as 1, 2, 3 according to importance'. "One '* 

/ y * * 

means Very important in accomplishing the! objective. Two Iheans . 
of medium importance/ and three means not very important- The 1 
A-l forces-, and perhaps the A-2 a'nd B-i forces., can then be 
emphasized and organized" into ■ a -comprehensive action plan ' 

'Throughout this procedure the Student* .will be working as indivi- 
d^als, then sharing the\r information with others in small • groups , 
•then returning to individual work. * 1 " 
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At the^end of the class, 'each student will Have a thoroughly' \ 
considered set of information leading to an appropriate- decision 
using the force field analysis. #v ' * \ 



J 



s « 
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. % " GROUP DECISION M AKI NG-MOO N TRIP 

, • - 1 < r 

* \ * - 4 

Rationale . 

'Some of the most important and far peaching decisions jn the 
1 worTd bf work, particularly those of an organizational nature 
'are made by teams, 'department staff and personnel*, and groups 
of managers. The groups are usually from two or three to a 

* • • •• . j • t 

dozen or so in size. This unit. will simulate* a sra.all 'group 
decision making situation^ considering issued involved in 
decision-making, 'such as the utiTi^^zation of apvprppriate 
resources, balance* of participation, rfe^dership , taking full 



•consideration .of all d~ata, developing alternative , plans and 
other pro.cess -oriented issues', / V <^ 

Objectives ? * ' * * • * 

— * . • i 

< 1 . Each student will understand "group .decision making 
• • i 

process and will have the e*5cperi<ence in taking part 
in a gmup decision'. ^ J 

2. m Ea'ch^'student will understand the relationship 
- • between his own behaviors 'in a simulation and 



those, behaviors as they. affect the outcorn^ of^-- 
decisions in the real world, '^s* ( t ^ 

l 3. . Each student will have developed 3 plan for * 

% impro^ng his own skill in group decision making!. 
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Teaching-Learning Activities » .. 

After a brief introduction about group decision mechanism's 
including- voting, authority and consensus , the instructor'' 
will distribute £he attached sheets concerned with decisi-on- 
making on a trip to the moo^i. -Individuals will be 'asked to • ' 
^make decisions about the priority order of equipment as 
described. s 9 > / 

When th,ey have completed the task* they will .'.put their papers* 
away, and the^cla^ss will, "be assembled into -two " or three groups; 
each representing a space crew. The space crew will then, 

without constituted 1 eadexsJiip^ ..-undertake the. same— decision » 

exercise, coming to a group decision-making- consensus . 

At the end of the group exercise,' which should require about 

thir.ty (30) minutes , the instructor' wij^ help the students 

- . . *V '. v 

score their answers according to ' the. .attached key. , He will 

.# 

then set .up 3 matrix of results as follows: 



GROUP 1 



GROUP 2 



Average^of- 

Indiv-idtial 

Scores 


« 

* ™ 

t 

— H ^ 


> 

t 


Best Individual 
Score « 


- ^ *' 




Group Scofe 


i 






Difference 
Individual Average 
And Group Score 

* 


* 


F^v — - 

-— — ■ « 



ri- 



al 



The. group will discuss the decision-making 'exercise based on 
quality of the decision as it resulted from'the styles of- *' 
decision-making procedures used. An emphasis will be made to 
help each individual understand, his contribution 6f the group 
with respect to his available information.' ' Was I too aggres- 
sive, knowing very little about .the moon, or 'too shy and know 
ing a^ot about the moon? How does a group learn to take ' 
advantage of the resources available to it?.- What is the most 
appropriate kind of leadership? How can-I develop my group 
decision-making skills further? f 

^ . . \ 

The instructor will then lea'd a group discussion,, moving ke ' 
simulation, experience results *t*ilo the real • world., helping 
each student ^o assess his own decision-making abilities and . 
techniques as he functions in small groups on the -job. ...Each 
student will be asked to- make 'some individual plans ab>Dut " 
improved skills that would heltf his decision-making process. 

Further discussion can be based on chapter five in the text, • 
which might; be assigned, .and, its implications for e.ach student 
work and personal life?. 

• ■ ' /■' . A ■ 
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NASA. - 
DECISION FORM 



. ■ by Jay Hall k ,* 

* . • - • ' ^ :' . 

You are in a space crew originally scheduled to' ^ 
rendezvous with a mother ship on the lighted surface* , 
o*f the moon. Due to mechanical difficulties, however, • 
your ship was forced to land at a spot stome 200 miles 
from the rendezvous point . During re-entry' $nd landing , 
much of the equipment aboard yas damaged and, since* 
survival depen/is on reaching the mother ship, the* 
most critical items 'available must be chosen for 1 the 
200 mMe trip. Below are listed the 15 items left 
intact and undamaged after tjievlanding. Your task* 
is to rank order them in terms of their importance in f s 
.alleging your crew to reach the rendezvous point , Place 
the number 1^ By tfre most important items the- number 2^ 
by the second most^ important, and so on through number 15/ 
the least important. 



Box of matches 
Food concentrate 
50- feet of"nyl9n rope r 
Parachute silk 
Portable heading unit 
Two .45 calibre pistojs 

ne case dehydrated Pet milk 
'Two -100 lb. tanks oxygen 





j* 



S 



Stellar map (of " the moon's constellation) 

- • % > 1 \ V 

Life raft 

-Magnetic Compass 4 
5 gallons 'of water ttk 
Signal flakes 



first Aid Kit containing injection 
Mneedjes ) t * ^ „ 

_ Solar : povered FM receiver- transmitter . 



A 



s 
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N 

KEY 



INSTRUCTIONS: You are a member of a space crew oritinallv scheduled 
ro^^e^s-^v^h-a-mo^. .hip on cwHrttinlS surface of .thfrnoon 

i S% t ; B :r^ c !Jo d i{?i; u i tie v howr r» your ^ip.w;s e fo°rced hfe tria n nd 

"/, S P. 0 some 2 P° mile s from the rendezvous point. Durrnc re-entrv 
\ and landing, much of the equipment aboard was damaaed »nd JiLt 7 




* tittle or no use on the, moon 

Supply daily food required 

Useful in tying injured 
; together, help in climbing 

u Shelter against 'sun's ray 

Useful' only if party landed 
on dark side 

> 1 

Self -propulsion devices 
-could m^de from tHwn 

- Pood, mixed w^th water for 
drinking ' V ' 1 

r-n . *. \ S & 

M^lls respiration reqfibiaze- 
raexu % ™ 

% . . . ' 

One of principal Aeans of 
f finding .directions 

C0 2 bo ^ tle s for seLf-prppul-* 
\ sioii across chasms/ etc. 

Probably no magnetized" pole's; 
thus 9 useless 

Replenishes loss by swe^tirig 
etc. 

Distress call when line of* ' 
sight possible j • 

Oral 'pills or inj.ection 
medicine available 



Distress signal transmitter, 
possible, communica-tion with 
mother ship 



IS 



■Box of matches 
> Food concentrate 



r. 



J> 50 feet" of nylon* rope 

_§ Parachute silk 



13 
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_ Portable heating" unit * * , 

V 

I 

1 4 

_ Two .4S calibre pistoLs 

_ One case dehydrated Pet Milk 

. Two .100 lb. talk's of oxygen 

m Stellat map (of jnoon's constellation) 

u Life raft ' V 'J^ ' 

-« 

m Magnetic compass 

© 

( S gallons of wa'ter 

I ' 4 

P \ 

Signal flares - , v *' 

» # 

First aid kit ^containin.g injection 
needles fc * 

* 

Solar-ppwer^d FM receiver- transmitter 
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CASE STUDIES, EN DECISION MAKING 

Rationale^ 

Another series of units can be used according to the'^ase 
studies foundUn the back <jf the text, Making Decisions . 
The 1 / start on page 203 with an explanation of how to study 
a case, then proceed to a series, of decision making situa- 
tions to which models can be applied. 

W " 



Obj ective 



1) Each. student will develop increasfng skill in the 
application of structured models for. decis ion-' 

making to specific decision making situations. 

> . 

Teaching Learning Activities , . 

The instructor will review the models, including the;. 
Force Field Analysis, the three stage model, and' the models 
found in' the text.; The instructor will then ask students 
to apply the appropriate model step, by step, to cases 

described in the' text. 

- • ' ' 1 

Small groups will be used which will deliberate and use 
the model, and report to the total class. Their report 
includes the' description of a case, the. model that they 
used and its applicability, 'the steps that they used in 
applying the model, and the anticipated' results of their 
decisions. * 



Thyot.1 class wil^ Ln discuss the applicability 'of the 
■otfei, the quality of the work done by the group, and the 
anticipated results. After a series of case studies are- ' 
undertaken it might be possible for t he class -to, generate ' 
its^own case out of jhe experiences df the students* and 
continue with the application model .to each case. 



X ' 
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D- ISSUES IN THE WOKLD'OF WORK 1 % « 

An important' series of issues wit/ which we can deal in 

Cooperative ^Education^are the general themes of the. world of. 

worlc.^ -Many students have only limited access to information 

about jobs other than their own, and can profit by sharing 

"information about jobs, jabs availability, job satisfactions 
1*1'. 
and job problems . 

This series of units is in. the nature of ^"catch^-all" , 
providing extensive experiential information for the Students 
about general issues in the world of -work. One virtue pf the 
Co-op program and its experiential nature-is that younger and 
older students can be mixed, and in a variety of experiences 
shared wi.th each other 



\ • 



V 



^One'of^the units within this section Include a -general discussion 
and brainstorming 'session cUa the" satisfactions and problems on 
the job. Another will help \s\\udents to "asSess Vheir values and. 
undertake value, -clarification procedures within the world of work. 
Another will look at job Openings from the perspective of the 
'personnel department rather thariA only, from the applicant . Other 
Issues include Job Interviews, StVess on the .Job-, ' and* the general' 

importance of Health' in the h'oVld -of Work. v 

\ ' \ 

r \ \ S ) » 

' . s ■ • . \ ■ ■•■ a " 



■ V 
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A 
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The resourceful teacher will easily add thi's list of' ' 
issues according to -the' defined needs of the students. ' The 
units here are also readily modified in terms of length or / 
'number. The .first unit,' particularly, is amendable to repeated 
applications throughout the setter. . ' 

• \ \ 
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, ■ SHARING OF tfOB 1 NFO R14ATION ' 

Ra-tionkle ' > ! 

Reading /the very interesting book Working , by Studs' Turkel,* 
creates* the amazing, impression that the^ overwhelming majority | 
of American working 'people are grossly unhappy* iij^thear work. 
The book is a serffes of interviews, with people talking about 
the lack of satisfaction and the difficulties often associated 
with a job, whether lawyers, plumbers., . doctors prostitutes , * 
clerks, managers of welders ■ ' .< . 

The general therte of job satisfaction and sharing information 
about each others job is a majJr ojie iri , Co-op and is undertaken" *\ 
m this modale. Many students ha,ve„ very little knowledg^bf 
the 'kind of work that' people do other thin themselves, and find / 
the sharing interesting and useful. Also, the^generaj. theme , 
yf "where does my satisfaction come from on the job', where do • 
py* problems come from, how can I make , my job "as enriching a.nd ' 
•fulfilling a part of my | lite as possible?" is undertaken. 
The' unit pan txe "repeated often, and ean be use'd to help the 
student find inbreased fulfillmen-t at work. t 

Objectives \ k 

1) ' Each student will have more information a^out the entire 

' o ft c • 

- . world of work and the nature of other jobs than their own 

2) Each student ,will ^be more aw-are o^ the issues involved 

. / • ' • 

• in creating job satisfactions and job problems and have*~> 
some beginning ideas' about how they can hfc'lp" their ^wn , 
N vjbb be more jrul-f i'lli'ng / \ ? * ^ t 
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Teaching- Learning Activities 

The instructor will give a brief introduction about the idea of 
satisfaction and lack of satisfaction in t he world of work, .and 
elicit discussion based off the student's own. experiences . . The ' 
^instructor can refer to the Turkel book, and use sections of 
the book as handouts for small group' discus siilTTSTgeneMte at 

^ least^a beginning awareness about a 'sense of satisfaction on the 

' j° b -b \ • — . 

'The instructor will next lead a brainstorming exercise', in which 
students' can generate a list 'of criteria by which they can define ' 
their own job. -The question is "whfat topics would you want to" 
hear about if someone were /telling you about their jbjtf" Typical " 
topics might include, my specific role, my relationship with 
other people, my salary and working conditions, how my job j 
relates to my long range career plans, how satisfying the job is , 
where the problems on my job come from, .--etc .' . > * ' . 

After a comprehensive lis tTof criTejia c is generated, the class 
'should be divided into jroups-of^hree ,' .with people -In as diverse 
roles as possible and H ho do not know each .other. ' T-hey then take, 
turns in 'sharing information about their jobs; 'using brainstormed • 
criteria. as a checklist. Each person wiil 'explain his role, Tiis 
relationships with" people ,, his j ob -satisfactions and fulfillments,- * 
his job- problems. Emphasis can also be made on helping people 
to be accomplished. listeners as each persor^expla'ins his role. • ' < 
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lEach group,. 1 as. the three presentations are completed, can 
. plan for a* summary* presentation to a total group, particularly 
emphasizing job satisfactions and problems. 

A total group discussion can then summarize some of 'the -issues ' 
Evolved in job satisfaction and help people think about methods 
for helping their own job become, a more fulfilling and 'satisfying 
part of their total life, • 



1 
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I \^r- VALUES- AT WGRK 

* » ♦ - 

R'ationale . / 

, ' * - •. 4 

A major issue in satisfaction on the job-is the consistency 
of one * s" d eeply hel d personal, values, grounded, in cultural, 
, religious and personal- experiences, with the required day-to- 
day behaviors on the job. Jo .the extent tha,t those behaviors 
are consistent with one '3 values ,. there is the possibility 
for fulfillment and contentment oh the job; to the extent., 
however K there is a N 1-ack of. relationship of values and one's 
work, behaviors or personal behaviors, or- to the extent" that 
they'are different* j there might -be conflicts generated and 

v » 

tttthappiness result. , 1 m 

■ ■ 1 ' • • * - 

Thi^s exercise is' an attempt to raise awareness of students' 
about their personal values in relation to the behaviors 
expected 'of them in the <world of work, and to help them .to 

C '» 

understand the importance of that congruence. 

■i '• * > 

Objectives* , § 

1) Students will be more a\>are of their -own values 

where those "vattles come from, "how they are changed, ' 
r \ and how they compare with others 1 'values . 

/ 2) Students will 'have an understanding of the relation- 
ship of their values and'the associated behaviors * 

« 

in the world of woi*k, ajid will be able to make 
changes. as needed in order to improve their own 
job satisfaction. . "V 
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Teaching-Learning Activities ' * 

TJie instructor will give a brief introduction about, the 
importance of the congruence of personal .values and personal, 
behaviors in the world of wor,k as well, as; in one's pe.rsonal 
life.. Emphasis should ; be make on the fact that different 
people have different values, which is, totally acceptable, * 
but difficulties can begin' when people's behavior is inconsis 
tent with >their own values". * * * 

'J A 



The instructor, "with the help of the class, will generate and 
present a- model of experiential values growth similar to the 
following: 

Intro jected Values or 
Content Information 



\ 



Behavior BaSed on* Introjected * 
Information, 



\ 



More new valines 
or information 



\ 



New behavior based 
on personally"" 
^appropriated values 




Experience as a result of 
feedback concerning the behavior 

\ 




■w 

New values or 
information based* , 
on personal experiences 
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in general, the.-ide* is that introjected mues ^ ^ ^ 
outside one's-self; one'.s mother, one , s Qne , s 
or.tho .oral standards of • a culture,.*™ our initial sets of 
. ^lues and thus, our initial .behaviors. Behaviors/hoover, 
' can-result in experiences which might conflict .with those 

values as well as support the... . The' person, therefore, gets -.' 
_ T" CyCle »'•«•*•«»«. experiencing; and readjusting ' 

lus values. T fe .experiential learner is the pexson who is • 
growing and has entered that cycle. Some people, However ' . 
retain unexamined introjected values and, are' constantly '■ 
besieged ( by problems as a result. 

' * n. * r . 

The instructor then conducts a valuing exercise, using t*e 
list of values attached. He asks each student to rank' order - ' 
the eighteen values according to his view of their importance 
in his- life; one being "the most important/ two the- next most 
important, down through eighteen; the lean- important'. Then 
according to the' instructions, each student decides . on the six 
which are the .most- important, to 'him. ' 



After each student completes the list", the instructor can ' 
-tabulate the' totals on tie chalkboard in order to give every- " 
one a. sense of the agreement or disagreement on the values. as ' 
they are described. 1 '. • • * • 

Then each 'student' is asked to consider, based on his.' knowledge 
of h.is job and t.he -information that he generated in' the previous 



1 
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unn about sharing information .about the w»rl<TVf work, 'a ' % < 

description of how the behaviors required on his job 'couple-' ^ % 
, meht or., interfere with_ the" values- that he listed as his most' 

important. This can be done by listing each of the % 'six ■ " "< 
'importaht\alue S) - in one column, information' about • the job"- ' / 
- behaviors in an adjoining column, and considering how ihe- " 

columns relate . * - •*■%•'' < ( 

Students then should share' the information about^he c oft.gr u- ' ' 
•erfce or, lack of it in their values' and >their job' behaviors;- ' . ' ' 
with each other in. small groups. ; , ' * ' 

• - ' * 

A total group discussion should follow, .concerned with. the ^ . 
value - experience - behavior cycle ; generating -one's values, - ' 
and providing for "job experiences, that' are consistent with [ , . » 
on^ f s own values V • * 



1 
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VALUES NOTES 



Below ,is a .list of eighteen values arranged in alphabetical order. 
First,, study the- whole list carefully, Thert pick out the 6 values 
which are most' important to you. Then discuss these values as a group 
and decide upon 6 that the group agrees upon a% being 'the most important 
values. Place these 'six in orde^ of importance 'f-rom 1 to 6. Your own, 1 
^ list might be different from the group's list.* 



'A COMFORTABLE LIFE 
AN EXCITINQ, LIFE 
A SENSE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 
A WORLD AT PEACE . 
A WORLD OF BEAUTY 
EQUALITY 
FAMILY SECURITY 
FREEDOM « \ 

HAPPINESS 

INNER HARMONY , < 

MATURE LOVE . * 

v 

NATIONAL SECURITY 
PLEASURE 
RELIGIOUS FAITH 
SOCIAL 'RECOGNITION . 
* SELF-RESPECT „ 
* TRUE FRIENDSHIP 
WISDOM 



* 
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THE JOB INTERVIEW 

Rationale . 
An important aspect of finding a satisfactory job is the 
job. interview. Oft«n,. people who are completely creden- 
tialed and well qualified fail to get a„ job, or get the job 
they.wish, because their skill in. undertaking the job .inter 
view is limited. Conversely, people with confidence in 
taking the job interview who can present themselves well, 
have a major advantage in finding a job almost regardless 
• of ''their credentials. In short, the job interview is 

■ 4 

r i 

crucial. This unit hel-ps to develop increased skill in 

.* v 

taking the job interview., It is useful not only for 
people who are seeking a job in the immediate future, but 
'for people who are more exper i«ncedfand still, -because of 
job*mobility, might be undertaking a change at some point^ 
in- their 1 if e . 

Objective ^ % 

Each student will be able to demonstrate improved skill in 
taking a job interview and be more comfortable with the 

» . 

interview procedure. 



Teaching Learning Activi ties 

— ! : ' — / * 

The instxuctpr will make a brief presentation* about the 
nature of thre * interview and what one can normally evpect 

A 

in an .interview situation. He will draw on the experiences 
of the students in asking for descriptions of a variety of 
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* 

of situations so ,that the general awareness of an interview 
is 'clear . * , , . 

The group will next brainstorm the criteria by which -an 

. \ • 

interview might , be assessed. t If you are looking over the - 
shoulder of a job interviewer/ what characteristics would 
make it successful*, what criteria would you use in determin-* 
ing whether or not to hire a job applicant? These might - 1 
^include all aspects of verbal and non-verbal 'communication , 
•wfress' and, grooming, promptness, the ability to ask questions, 
balan'ce of communication -and many,, many otrh^prs. K ^ 

The groilp is next divided into threes, a*nd an interview is 
role-played. One student takes the .role of the applicant-, 
one the -personnel person conducting the interview, and' a < 

•. \ 

third is .the observer. 



\ 



■i 

The interview proceeds / with the observer not joining ii£, 
but taking notes 'and using the brai'nstormed criteria or 
' checklist. After 10 or 15 minutes, the instructor stops ' 

0 1 ft 

B . ■ 

*«the role plays, which are being conducted simultaneously, 
and asks the observer, to comment on the process of the 
.interview to' the < flH»r two people, * 

1 m ■ *■ . • 

^'Jhe group then rotates .the role's, so that each person plays 
>f % different part. 
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After conducting another interview, feedback, arid further 

discussion, the- roles are rotated for the third time, giving- 

t ' 

everyone an opportunity to undertake each of- the three roles 

' ' i 

A final tcttal group discussion would assess at the whole 
process of the interview, what some of the^ pitfalls are, 
how-to prepare oneself mos't. appropriately and how to accomr 
plish the' interview as effectively as possible-. / * 

A number of handouts are jivpilable and can also be-used '• *- 
Which include .suggestions for how to take a job interview. 

This workshop can be repeated throughout the semester, 

with /the idea of helping everyone to improve their skills in 

talcing an interview. J m 



V 
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' • r ^ STRESS AND COMMUNICATION 

V * 

Rationale - / • - % " * • 

r~ — ^ > 

In the current; vernacular, stress on the job,- defined as 
?2L s , ical and motional problems caused by job difficulties ' 

— - y w > 

. has .become an 'extremely important issue. Many people appear 
. to be r subjects of '"burn-out", of either emotional or physical 
problems as a result of job pressures and the inability to 
cope v fully with them, 1 " • 



t This workshop or series of workshops focuses on the concept' 

. .^of job stress, particularly as related to inter-personal. 

communication on-the-job. The general ' theme is that stress 
will be_ reduced if oomfunication and 'relationship skills are' 
used more appropriately. I* 

Objectives 

> 1) Each student will be more familiar with" stress as 

. » felt by himself and othe-rV^ and have a" sense of 

• * ^ "being in the. same boat" but with a potential for 

i 

growth and the decrease of stress.-- 

t 

2) Each student will have; increased knowledge in the 
/ areas of interpersonal communications on the job, ' 
j. especially listening, as it relates to stress.-* 

'* * * Teaching-Learning Activities 

The teacher would conduct a Cross - Interviewing exercise^ in 
• which students are asked to % introduce themselves and interview 

other persons in the classroom, for a period of- two- to -three 



... ■. ..•«•.■ ... „• 

* , i 

C * 

minutes -each, concerning the issue of Stress. ' What is strd?s', 

where does i.t come, from, how do you dea'V with it, how does it 

n," . * / »*.•'''. 

relate to communication and relationships ? *' 

Afte-r most of the people have interviewed most' of ^the others i 

in the room, the teacher will "process put 11 the resul ts ; ; that 
\ . » . v 

is, ask people what- they talked about and what interesting 
things they heard about stress . / 

c The teacher will then give a presentation aboy$**the, nature 
of communication:, some issues in communication, and a mo'del 
of communication attached entitled, "Johari's Window". In 
this model, participants are helped to understand the relation- 
ship of communication problems tp communication Skills and a 
decrease of job stress. 4 V;* 

: - - ' • ' v - 

The teacher would then conduct a brainstorming session in 
which participants are asked to identify inter-personal 
conftnunication issues on/the job, bas'ed.on the Johari Window 
model. Trios would then be^ established in which role-play 
woulci be "undertaken to practice the communication skills 
identified in the brains ^xrming.-' The roles would be orpe who 
gives information, one who listens and draws out that informa- 
*tion, andean observer. After brief periods of time , perhaps , 
five -to ten minutes for each cycle, the roles woujd rotate * 

' j 

so that each person, would have an opprotunity to take all 
roles in the trio, or in the interviewing module. * 

' » ■ \ • < • ■ 
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The teacher would then summarize the learnings helping* the/ • ' 
participants to Understand what happened, what the implications 
of improved communications on-the-job are, and how they relate 
to job stress . s ' 

A final total group discussion would be led on'the 'general 
theme of how to reduce onrthe-job stress with ' improved inter- 
personal communication • 
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T.HE JOHARI WINDOW ^ 

* ♦ 

A Graphic Model 'of Awareness in Interpersonal Relations v 

' Joseph Luft 

Like tfte happy centipede, many peopl.e get along fine Working with % f 

others, without thinking which foot to put .^forward. But when there are * 
, difficulties, when the usual methods do r not worlC when we want to learn. f 

urpr£-- there is no alternative but to examine our own behavior ,in relation * 
,to_others. The frouBie is that, among other things, it is so 'hard to 

find- ways of thinking, about such matters, particularly for people who 

have no extens ive , backgrounds in the* social sciences. 

When Harry I.ngham and I first presented The Johari Wlhdow to illustrate 
relationships in terms of awareness (at W.T.L., in 1955), we were surprised' 
to find so many people, academicians and non-professionals alike, using, « 
and tinkering with the model. It seems? to Tend itlelf,as a heuristic 
device, to speculating about human relations. It is simple^to^vdsualiie 
the four quadrants which represent the Johari Window. 

I 



Quadrant I , the area of free 
activity refers to behavior and 
motiviation known to self and 
known to others. 

Quadrant II , the w blind area, 
where Others can see things in 
ourselves of which we are unaware^ 

Quadrant III , the avoided or 
hidden area, represents things 
we know but' do not reveal to others 
(e.g., a hidden agenda, or matters 
about which we have sensitive 
feelings) . \ 

Quadrant IV , area of unknown 
activity. Neither the 'individual 
nor' others are aware of certain 
behaviors of motives. Vet, ,we 
can .assume their existence because ♦ 
eventually Some of these unknown [ . 
behaviors and motives were influencing 
relationships, all along, / 
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In a new group, Quadrant I is' very small; there is not much free and 
spontaneous interaction. "As the group grows and matures, Quadrant I 
expands in size; and this usually means we are freer to be mo're*li(ce ' 
ourselves, and to perceive otfiers as they really are. Quadrant III 
shrinks in areas as Quadrant I growls larger. We find it less necessary 
to hide-or deny things we know or feel. In an atmosphere of growing 
mutual trust there is less need for hiding pertinent thought or feelings, 
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THE JOHARI WINDOW 



It takes longer for Quadrant if to reduce in size,, because 
usually there are "good" reasons -of a psychological nature 
to blind, ourselves to the 'things we feel or do. Quadrant IV. 
perhaps changes somewhat during a learning laboratory, but" 
we can assume that such changes occur e.verv more slowly than 
shif.ts l*h- Quadrant II. At any rate, Quadrant IV is undoubt-* 
edly'far larger and more influential in an individual's 
relationships ;.than the hypothetical 'sketch illustrates. 

i 

PRINCIPLES OF CHANGE • . • \& 

!• A change- in any one quadrant will, affect all other" 
. quadrants . ' ' 

» * * * 

2. It .takes energy to hide, deny, or be blind to. . 

. behavior which -is involved, in interaction. 

3.. Threat tends to decrease awareness; mutual trust 
tends to increase awareness • " 

4.. Forced awareness" (exposure)-4s "undesirable and 
usually ineffective'. ^ • 

5. Interpersonal learning" means a change has taken 
place so that Quadrant I 'is larger }j and one or. 

. more of .the -other quad-rants has grown smaller. 

• \ - , ' • ■ « •.;«.. 

6. - Working with 'others -is ' facilitated by a large 

enough area of free activity. It -means' 'more of 
'the resources and skills in the membership can 
be^applied to the task at hand. 

1. The smaller the first quadrant, the poo'rer'-the 
communication. ■ ■ /" 

8. There is universal curfbs ity^bo'ut unknown- areas ; 
but this is' held in check by austom, ^cial*' 
.training, and by diverse fears. , . 

- . 9. Sensitivity means -appreciating -the covert -aspects 

of behavior, in Quadrants *I I , III, IV,*and respect- 
ing .the ■ desire .of others' to* keep them so. 
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Learning about group processes, as they are being v 
experienced, helps to increase awareness (larger - 
Quadrant I) for the group as a whole',' as wellv.as 
for individual members'. f 
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JQB' OPENINGS EXERCISE 



Rationale *V *' 




Most people are familiar with the' personnel 'procedure of 
• writing a resume, 1 applying for a fob, taking-an interview, 
. and^either finding or being denied the ..position . . From the 
perspective of the applicant, the process has^many -virtues 
._ and many-limitations, ft is not often', however, that the 
applicant can consider .the procedure of ' h-tring/jf rom ' the* ** 
"perspective of the personnel person* x , ' 



After an introduction about .the general" function of the 

■J " 
•personnel department ,■ the instructor will distribute the 



er|c* . • > ■ . ns 



This exercise, based on \h$ idea of jobSpenings, relates 

one's values to the hir^g procedure,* "hei-ps clarfcfv job 

> • « - -* 

oriented values and' at , the "same time** Kelps "students to under- 
stand the' problem of hiring personnel fromvthe perspective' , ' . 
of the personnel department. J 1 • * ' ' • ' * v 

•' • 1 ■ • •. «- ' • . vj ' r 

Objectives • . , • >° ^-"^ / "\ > . . 

1) Students will have a greVtdr understanding* jbf their 

-own values as they'relate to* the world'- <? of work* and *' 

/ < I. 

how those values, would impinge oh*_>rring people with 
- different criteria and qualifications-. • • * 

2) Student's will have an understanding of some of the *k' 

" <* . 

. operations anj decisions neeessar.y 4 in a personnel •' 

department. '!>*." ' \ 2 

— ' 

* : • ■ 

Teaching-Learning .Activities 



kr ■ ■ • \ 

\ 



attached sheet listing job openings.- -Students are to role 

play being a personnel director, and are asked to put all of 

* • - • ' 

the nine applicants, in rank order of their hiring'; number one, 

. the. person that they would hire, the number two the second 

most likely person, number three, "the third, down to the % 

ninth, the person that they would be least likely to hire. * 

\ * " — ; 

After the rank ordering, students are divided into small 
groups «to discuss' their ordering, give-the reasons and 'either 
defend or alter their position. As the discussions continue, 
students will be instructed to identify as much as, possible ' 
the values "from which they were operating in making the 

■ 

decisions, and relate the idea "of those values to the previous 
workshop done on values clarification in. the world of work. 

An f alternative activity, given enough time, is to 'have the 
small group come to 'a consensus' about the' rank order.. Th-js 
might be done most appropriately' after the moon trip exercise 
in the^section about decision making, in which consensus 
decision making procedures ajre o explored "more fully. 
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JOB OPENINGS . 

INSTRUCTIONS: You are in a position 'of placing people-<who need jobs. You 
-have nine' Applications' for one* job opening. All of these people wanr 
and need the^job. You must decide who should get the job by rank ordering 
the following list of candidates. 

1. . An <e&- convict trying to go straight. He has b/een^out'of prison for 

over a year and has stayed out .of trouble. He has' hetfi several jobs 
' during this\^ime, but was fired each time whe'n his bosses found out 
he spent time in pri^pn. He is becoming frustrated, discouraged, and 
angry. 

2. A 24cyear-old .Vietnam v'eteran who was awarded several mejdals for bravery 
He has a low-paying part-time job i*ow, bu.t is highly qual i f ied * f or 
this.'$ob.« „ , ♦ 

3. A woman whose husband recently dieds. She^ has four young children, 
ages one to six, whom she^now must -support. She will be getting 
$200 a month from insurance, but this is nop enough to live on. 

4. ^ A 60ryear£Vld man who needs this as a second job. His wife.has been' 

'-in the hospital for several months. To continue her treatments, w 
which* are expected to'continue for seven more months, he rteeds %h'is 

. jobTV • ^ 

. 5, A former dope s addict who has kept away from drugs for eleven-months. 
He -is a viery serious young man who is determined to do well. He has 
had trouble finding jobs because' of his former addiction, and his^ 
psychologist, and priest say there is a strong^possibility he*will 
return to drugs if he is not ^ftiployed soon. . 



6. A, highly iotelligent Negrp who lives in a slum. He needs, the job to 
continue his college education and td help support his ■ brothers * 
and sisters. , He wants to become a docter and help the pot>r in ' nls 
neighborhood. ^ / - 

7. A young woman who Aef't her parent's home tq ts^to make, it cipher 
-own. She has a strongs interest in this type o£,work, and is the ^ 

best qualified of all the applicants. • 

A recent immigrant to this country who is the father of four. His 
knowledge of English is poor, and this tfi;i probably slow him down 
on the job at first. But he is a clever and confident person who 
Rearms quickly. * , ^ 4 \. . * 

9, A physically handlca'pped person wKo is lookitfg for a chance to prove 
himself. He possesses a great de^l of determinat ion ^and courage. , 
His 'handicap will hurt his performance on the job somewhat. 
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/ ■ HEALTH IN THE WORDING WORLD o 

' Ratio na 1 e 

v 1 ^ 

General health, vigor\and vitality are crucial virtues In 
the world .of .york . Both emotional f nd- physical health are' ' • 
important to fulfillment and t"o^«t l is£8c J ti?rf,on-t>.jol<W 
to accomplish one's, work oriented objectives. This workshop; , 
wiich is centered on a ^series , o'f questions, heips each student ' 
•look at his own lifestyle in terms of . his -physical and emotional 
health, c6mpare his situation* with Q thefs* in a 'similar area, * 
and perhaps make some decisions about. steps to undertake to 
improve his overall health:.. 



Objectives . ' ' ✓ 

1) Each student will have an increased awareness and a greater 
understanding of his own physical and" emotional health ' " 

m ■ . habits and How they are affecting his lifef 

2) Each student will have a ginning plan for improvement 
f for his personal health inflation to his work ' • 

- Tea c h i ng - Lear n i ng Ac t i v i t il s ■ ' * 

After giving an introduction about fhV importance' of health on" 
the job^and a discussion among the ' students about health 
oriented issues which'. inpinge on the- work situation,* the instructor 
. "in dispense -the attached questionnaire . entitled , '-How Healthy 



*A Life Do^You' Lead'' 



c 

•Students wilj be instructed^ read the introductory material, 

'^•nd* to .answer the questionnaire's indicated through question. 

^106. . -A- ^ 
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When all students have completed the questionnaire, they 
will -be. given ins true t-ions for 'scoring the 'results , asked- 
to write the total -factors 'for the various sub- scores , ' then ' 
|read the material on -interpreting the scores. They will 
then transfer the . information t^'the circular chart included,- 
read the' analysis information. 1 * • ' 

The instructor will then ask the students to. meet in small" 
groups to discuss and' interpret the-results of 'their' 
questionnaire , . . ' • ° <0 ■* 

Each- student Will, then be asked individually to write a 
series of • activities which he .might undertake to improve ~ 
his health situation as implied bynhe results of the test. 
They might include issues like using the sea't'belt in the 

IS 

car, trying t"o find morj=> friends, cutting down on drinking 
getting more-s exercise etc, ( • * • 
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How HealthvA Life Do You lead? 



Introduction: 



This question™ re "How Healthy A Life Do You Lead?" explores one of the 
mo st important-perhaps the most important-aspects of a person's life- his 
ltd t0 h l s l , envir r ent ' t0 his wo <*' to the people he 1 ve with 

s^that llTll- J e "^d Physical and mental capabilities.^ ou e 
.is that when people speak of good health they usually assume it to be iust 

■ y ou" oc! ;v-r^?f sunt3urned ' m i cu]ar fig ^ e is th * f °™ °^ - 

1 l v 1 y 5 el f" expression ' both in the fictional world of TV movies 
and magazines, and the commercial EWorld of advertising. 

4i^ rU Tc 9 ?h<! hea ^> as known by the ancients a? well as modern sciW- 

onl Th v ° f 3 Vanety ° f features of which P^ si "l vi!a m7ls but 

one, Th s questionnaire is designed to build-up a profile of how Wlthv 
you really are as expressed in terms of eight key factors These factors 
and their relationship to : each other will be explained when yo come to 
analyze your scores at the end. It is- important to remember that the tests 

; 0 :S l^V^/ f0r , a P^" cal chSSp by a doctor and h gh 
hSlfh a*. ^ ^ es Js -should not lead you to be incautious about your phy fcal 
health or neglect medical advice or treatment. They will, howeve? qive'vou 
a really interesting and informative picture of the balance of the^e factors 
mnJT case -^ seful .9^-de to how. healthy a life you lead As us al you 
must answer the questions -honestly to get any real -value from the te is 
refrain from, peeking at the scoresheet before finishing, and, if possible 
afte^rdl ° n y0Ur 0Wn W1 ' th ° Ut discussin S thl'resu ts wi?h anyone 



♦De'signed for adul-ts who are currently employed full time. 



Questionnaire: • £ • 

1. Do you take sugar in your coffee or tea? 

2* Do you take more than two spoonsfuls? 

♦ 3\ Do you regularly take aspirin and.non- 

prescription painkillers more than once a week? 
(Women exclude painkillers for period pains.) 

4. Do you play, on a regular basis (more than twice 
a month) f any active competitive sport such as 
tennis, squash, football (but not including 

golf)? 

5. If yes, do you play more than once a week?~ 

6. If you are a cigarette smoker do you have a morning 
cough? (Nonsmo-kers score "No") 

7. Do you use, even occasionally, any illegal drug 
such as marijuana? 

* 8. Do you tend to bolt your food? 

• \ 

9. Do you walk or jog a minimum of a mile every 
day? (Include sol ft but not walking around 
the house or office). 

10. Do you drink (including tea and coffee) at 
least 3 pints of fluid a day? 

11. When suffering from relatively minor illnesses 
and infections, do you go to the doctor for 
antibiotics or other medication as a matter 
of course rather than try to Vide it out" on 

♦your own? 

12. Do your eating habits frequently give you 
painful indigestion? 

13-. If y$u own a bicycle or horse do you use it 
whenever you can?. (If you have no bicycle 
or horse, answer "No") 

14. Dp you find yourself frequently nibbling snacks 
or chocolates between meals? 

15. Are you constantly finding that you have to 
squeeze yourself into clothes? 

16. Do you have to use pills of any kind to help 
you sleep? 



Yes 



Questionnaire: (Contd.) * 

17. ♦Does your diet "include regular helpings of salads * 
.and fresh vegetables? * ' 

18. Do you make*a point of regularly visiting your 
doctor cind dentist for checkups-say once a year?- 

19. Do ydu tend to skip meals because "you are busy" 

• and^ub'stitute filling snacks? 

20. 'Has anyone ever said to yo.u that you drrfik to much? 

21— Do-you feel that-70u-~could,.with just a-lttHe- 

practice/ take up a* really strenuous sport such 
as mountaineering; long distance running or * 
competitive swimming? (Answer "Yes" if* you 
already do so.) c? 
< 

22. When eating out at restaurants or with friends 
do you frequently end up feeling rather overfull? 

23: Do you tend to have a definite weakness for 
sweet, sticky, foods? 

24. Do you, smoke? 4 ' 

25. Do you regularly smoke more than* a pack' a day 
pr its equivalent in pipe^tobacco? 

26. Do you dQ regular daily exercises (including- 
exercise, machines at home)? 

27. If you stand in front of a mirror without clothes 
on, do you notice definite areas of* excess fat? 

28. Do' you find it a real strain^to carry bags or 
.heavy parcels upstairs? 

♦ 

29. Do you drink alcohol regularly? ■ 

36. Do you ever drink- enough "alcohol to give you 
unpleasant-sfde effects of any kind? 

31. ' Do you tend to keep very late hours, eyen when 

you feel physically tired, arid^fatigued? 

32. Do you^have any false teeth, other than cr6wns 

• qr cosmetic replacements? 

33. Do you have fresh frui-t or fruit juice "(not 
"canned) -at least once a day? 



Questionnaire:" (Contd.) 

34. Do you regularly use tranquilizers or anti- . 
depressant drugs .as prescribed by your doctor? 

Z * 

35. Do people tend to comment spontaneously on "how 
well you look"? 

$6. Do you swim regularly (say at least twice a week 
' in the summer months, or at ojther time's when 
you have the opportunity)? . 

37. t Do you a void,, wherever possible, fatty foods 

suGh-a-s-Freneh—fri^s-? 1 



38. v * If you are a smoker, do you feel uneasy if you 

do not have cigarettes alv/ays-:to Jband or if you •' 
. find yourself in a place where ypu cannot smoke? 
(Nonsmokers score "No" for this question.) 

39. If you take regular exercise, have you been doing 
so for at least the last two years? ^ 

40. Do you allow clothing styles or fashions to inter-' 
fere with your physical comfort significantly-for 

\ example, uncomfortable shoes or clothing unsuitable 
for the weather? • , z . . 

,41. t Do you regularly eat more than two cooked meals 
in the day? 

' s 

42. Do you plan your own or your family's meals so 
as to make sure that you or tttey have a balanced 
diet? 

43. Is your weight within 10 pounds of that recom- 
mended for. your build? (If yon do not know,' 
answer "No". ) 

44. Do you weigh more than 20 pounds over the 
recommended average? ' ' 

» * 

45. Do you find you find yourself taking a car for 
short journeys when you could just as easily 
have walked? • , 

i 

46. Do you receive prescription medicines on a 
* regular basis from your doctor? 

47. Do you spread butter liberally r on toast or 
pastries? 
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Questionnaire: (Contd.) 

48, Would you honestly describe yourself as a ' 
physically lazy person? 

49, * Oo you brush your teeth properly and 

vigorously^at least twice a day? 

50, Oo youwalk or jog over two miles regularly * 
each day? (Include golf, but not walking 
around the. house or office.) 

5Tj Do you regul arly .take alcohol (even a glass 
> of beer) at lunchtime? 

•52. Do you tend to eat out more than you eat. at 
home? « . 

53, Oo you find yourself short of breath after 
climbing a flight of stairs? 

54, * Has anyone ever said to you that you smoke 

too much? (Nonsmokers score "No",) 

55, When potato crisps, salted nuts and cocktlil 
savories are around, do you find them 
impossible to resist? 

56, : Would you say that on the whole your life- 

style leads you to abuse or ill-treat your 
body?, . 

57, Are you taking any part-time study or self- 
improvement course? 

58, Would you describe y6ur childhood as having 1 
been a happy one? 

59- *bo you find it difficult to introduce yourself 
m ■ £° people and converse with them? * 

60- Are you a good letter writer? 

611 Qo- you find your work -really enjoyable? 

62. -Do you^watch television on~awrage for less " 
than two hours a day (say 15 hours a week)? 

63* Do you tend to jump from one hobby or pastime 
to another without' ever getting deeply into one? 

64, Do you have any unusual fears or phobias? 
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Questionnaire (Contd.) 

65, Would. you honestly say that your work gives 
you the challenge and- opportunity which 

' you cjpserve?^ 

66, Would you say that you lead an active social 
♦life? 

67, Have (you got any domestic hobbies of a' * 
practical kind-for example, woodwork, 
dressmaking, decorating or handicraft 

of *any k'ind? 



68. Do you have any domestic -hobbies of a 
creative but not necessarily practical 
kind-for example, painting, stamp or 
coin-collecting* modeling, embroidery? 

69. Do you fc feel happy and confident most days? 

70. Do you ftave trouble sleeping? 

71. Are you married? If not, do you have a lovo^ 
or fiance? 

72. If so,, would you describe your relationship* 
with this person as a happy one? 

73. Po you make anoint of taking at least one* 
. m holiday per year when you are two weeks 

. away from your work and usual 
• surroundings? \ - 

74. ' Do you always seem to be in financial 

difficulties? 

75. Do financial, problems worry you unduly? 

,76. Do you tend to push yourself harder than 
jnost* other people in your working 
environment? 

* 

77* Do you make friends easily? 

78. Do. you tend to find yourself »bared and 
~^ 'restless when not working? *~ 

79. Have you ever had a nervous breakdown or 
been treated for severe depression? 

80. ' Would you prefer an evening watching tele- 

vision or reading to' an evening out with 
frjends^ . " 
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.J 

. Questionnaire: (Contd.) m » . 

• * * 

81. Would you describe yourself as basically 
quite a happy person? *• ■ 

82. (Men only* answer this question.) Ob you 
enjoy tinkering with your car 'or motors 
or any kind? 

B3 % 0o you regularly read books (other than- 
magazines and newspapers X? 

84.' If so, would you say that you really 
enjoy reading? , 

\85. Do you wish tjhat your sex life was "fuller 
. s and happier? 

86. Do -you sometimes feel that everything is 
getting to be too much for you? 

87. % Would y6u say that most people think of 
you as a sociable person? 

88. Do you feel that other people have 
seriously handicapped you as far as your 
job or profess fon is concerned? 

- 89. (Women only answer this question.)" Do Vou 
enjoy cooking, and the serving of food. 

90. Da you enjoy going out to dinner with- 
friends? 

/\ 

^91. Do you" regret having missed out on any 
educatiorfal opportunities? ' 

/> 

92. If you were offereda .more interestina job 
than your presehttonK at three-quarters 

Of your existing felary\ j/ould you take it? 

93. ' Do you get unnecessanV anxious and 

worried about things? j 

94. .On balance, are you content to do things 

on your, .own and be .on your' own if necessary 

95. H^ve you more than one close friend who.se* 
company y<ju really enjoy? 

; 96.. Do yo'u enjoy actively listening to mus/c? 

97. Have you made steady progressed advance- 
ment in*your job-for example, with . 
promotion or busipess s'uxces^es?* 



Questionnaire: (Contd.) 

' ■ 4 

, Do you -find it difficulty switch 'off 

and relax at the end of the day? ' 

. 99. Do you have any regular ©rftdoor hobbieT 

or pastimes, 'such as playing sports or 
i watching them? -/- 

f 100. Do you enjoy parties? " 

101. Would you describe yourself' as sexually 
attractive? ■. 

■102. Do you get irritable or, short-tempered f> 
• - for no good reason rather more than 
. you would like? 7 

1.03. Do you watch television regularly for \ 
■ more than four hours a day, or say 25 ' 
hours a week? - 



4 



J04. 



Does untidiness and carelessness at 
. work or home trouble you unduly? 

Do N you really-ehjoy sometin^s just * 
loafing -around doing nothing"? 

Have you always sot friends or relations 
who will be glad to have you tfisit 
them on a vacation? 
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PLOTTING AND INTERPRETING SCORES 



Take your "Individual scores for the eight .factors and plot them on 'the Life 
Chart, filling in the "ipie wedge" up to the number* your reached. See example 
on next page. * • • 

Clearly there are a vast number of possible combinations - some segments will 
be higher than others (some considerably so) and in other caises the segments 
may appear roughly equal: No two people are likely 'to ^nd . up with identical 
. rofiles. For- this reason it i.s impossible to give a cilearcut interpretation 
•for every possible profile, -but the following tips will ' be .helDful in allowing 
you to make your own persona-1 interpretation. k 

The-chart itself is broken ujj^nto three- distinct rings ^0-5, 6-10 and'* 
11-14. On the whole, scores lying between £. and-10 a re -average fqr - 
that factor, score's lying between. 0 and 5 are below average and scores 
between 11 and 14 .are above average. Vou should Congratulate yourself, 
therefore, for any occasions when your profile enters the outer segment'. 




1. 



2. 



While outer segment scores .may be gratifying and spectacular "in them- 
selves:, in general their effe'ct is weakened if they are accompained by 
an equivalent number of sccHs in the inner segment, suggesting an 
erratic profile, good in some factors and poor in others. On the whole 
-the "best" type of profile is one in which the 1 segments, are all roughly 
equal, suggesting a more balance'd general picture. The dh'ly exception 
to this of course is if all one's scores fill within'the .inner ring, which 
assuming the questions have been answered honestly, and correctly, would 
be a very disappointing and unsatisfactory picture. 
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ANALYSIS 



tull th / " f ?.! nvo ' lv es "ore'than sheer physical! strength and vitality. It 
relies on .striking an 'adequate balance among a number of facets of life 
faeto^ PU £ SG ^' hfS ^ ues 9' onnai > e w e have broken these down into eight fey 

. ming r :vear?h^a h ?;:irb^ow ed scoring and bearing in mind >™ r ^ • 

Food , ' 

i . ForTbwCe\ood health one needs nutritious food and a balanced diet, all • 

t^en in moderation.' Overeating is generally more harmful than undereating 
(except in extreme cases) and the type of food'you eat is also important 
Fourteen questions were devoted to "food factors" and your core Sill ■ 

' ^r r \ f a°tlng^a^ Where - betWeen The ■™ ^^better 

v* 

Dru gs , •_ , > ' . ~~ 

Drugs are substances ^en into the body which are essentially alien to it- 
£H e ^ ^a. number of reasons which vary from ?he psychological - 
.changes they induce to their physical effects, including of course the reat- 

. ment of disease or illness. But a dependence on drugs in any form is not 
usually conducive to good health. A high "drug factor" denotes a re atiJe 

. freedom from their hartoful effects. ewuve 

Exercise • ' 

I?Li° dy . 1 V h !? hly flexib ' 1 e machine which for maximum health should be kept^ 
finely tuned, mere is no better way.of assuring this fine-tuning than' by 

Hp mnr T^Ih 6 ? ° f 1°™ Th£ ^ SCOre " thl J factor* 

the Life Cha'rt 6X - rC1S - ^ P ^ take ' a " d thiS W111 be refl ^ted in 
Care 

' JJj e b ° d y's machinery not only needs to be exercised and' stoked v with the 
, appropriate fuel, but it also needs, to be protected from unmcessary ill 

JUS!?!!!'* JU ^ a ? c ! aseless revvirv ^ of a motor car's engine, la-ck v of 
• I2f! k ! t0 'I s electrical system and bodywork wifcl cause it to com\ to - 

grief before its time, so the same applies to your own biological system. 

The care factor gives an indication of how well you are treating your body 
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Inrl ^ the parallel with mechanical devices,- which are tailormade to do 
work and cease to function smoothly if they are underused, so the body, and 
in particular the nervous system and the brain benefits from a satisfactory 

!?J??L°r» 1 !2lI leC i U I ^° rt . 9 enera V y reflected In a positive and happV 
attitude to work. A high, "work factor" score suggests that you are probably 

Salt! y ° Ur WOrkHfe ' and this wil1 be reflected in your overall 



Leisure 1 



' 211 !£'!!V° t ! hy makes Jack a dul1 b °y" ** an ol-d saying which' has a 

tlitll 9 ? -V! An ^ play is not J' ust P^ sical exercise. The ■ 
healthy acti venmicLfeeds on ^'versions and. activity which extend beyond the 
workingvday anrfThe more active and instinctive the activity, in the long 
run the greater the contribution to psychological well-being and health in 
the broadest sense. A high rating on the "leisure factor" means that you are 
?n iili !;P^ 1 "9 i y°V r frain to .the full at all times and reaping the rewards 
in terms of psychological satisfaction as a result. " <ew d rui 

Social"^ ' 

Man is a social animal who is unable to live a full and normal life without 
som^ieasure of positive interaction with other members 'of his species. This 
Ih«r a 5Ji?n„S? not-necessarijylbe in the form of love relationships, though 
these obviously r&present a significant part of the picture. And while it -is 
true that somte people are essentially (and contentedly) more solitary than 
others, thehityier you score on thiSr social rating the more likely it is that 
you are making >a satisfactory adjustment to the 'world around you and the people 
m it, agMn with benefits to your overall health. \ . \ 

Mental 

All Physical factor* aside,, in the long run it is the mind that rules the body, 
and it is in our mental life that true contentment lies. If mental forces are 
out of balance and cpnflicts of one kind or another ddminfte our behavfdr, * 
then it is impossible for us to be trTfly health/ and happy. "M factor"!* 
.questions are d^ared' to discovering your own state of mental contentment , 
arid stability. A-high score on this factor indicates a very satisfactory 
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E - HUMAN RELAT IONS IN THE WORLD OF°WORk " . - *• 

• ■ 

. Experienced Cooperative Education teachers are -well *awarfe - 
• " that the.major determinant in success., of , ri»iir students on ' 

• s # the job generally, not expertise fri tte technical aspects 

I . of the job it^selfrbVt rather the student-workers'" ability 
- to get along with other - people . Most working people ace ' " % 
. ^ competent enough in their technical skills, but when theyjfind 

• extra fulfillment or when they run into difficulties in W 
job, these aresalmost always related to- interpersonal relation- 

, ships.' Getting along with the , supervisor , communicating 
' fUnCti0na ^. with the customers, working effectively with ' ' 1 
colleague^ all are botV^ote -difficult as- well as more , 

. important than technical skill 'in ayoiding' frustrations and 
finding- fulfillment on the job. . * . * 

^ Normally, high sfchool and college training programs deal" with 
technic^Tslcilis, muf h mor« than interpersonal skills, But 
increasingly we ar, finding that people_ can learn to communi^ 
cate and learn to relate better. ^(^^ 




Ill 

The following series^ units. are therefore based on the 

of interpersonal relationships and interpersonal communica 
tions as they obtain ip the wor^ld of work. They are intended 
to help, the student to develop intreased skills in working 
with others, and are generic to the entire world of work. 
They are intended to be useful whether one as a physician, 
welder, a manager or a clerk. \ 
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INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS. EXERCISE 

Rationale 

Improvement in one's inter-personal relations is contigent 
upon knowledge of oneself and one's own relational behavior 
patterns. This unit utilizes the model developed by 
William Schutz, "FIRO-B" 1 which helps people to assess * 
their behavioral patterns in ternrs of other -people . 



One of several models, FIRO-B is particularly useful in 
the world of work, since it includes elements of control, 
typical of the supervisory relationship. It also considers 

/ 

r ' 1 

affect, or the use of feelings, as well as the idea of 

inclusion with others, 

> s. • 

A reasonably reliable, instrument , FIRO-B is nonetheless 
soft and needs to be explained in tefms of the values of 
the participants, not as an absolute. 

Obj ectives 

f ip * 

1) Students wilKhave an increased* sense of their 

own relationship* patterns , both with people in 
their personal" life and in .their work life. 



FIRO-B stands for Fundamental Interpersonal Orientation 
Behavior. The .copyrighted instrument., along with scoring 
instructions and interpretive information, is .available 
from: Consulting Psychologists Press, 577 College / Ave . , 
Palo Alto, California 945G6. ' ' 
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2) .Students will have an understanding of some of > s 
the directions they might take in changing # their 
relationship patterns with respect to other people 
to make them increasingly productive. 

The instructor will introduce the concept of models of- 
inter-personal relationship by giving -examples from fc 
Freudian psychology and Transactional Analysis. He will', 
^emphasize the importance of use o 4 f models in helping under- 
stand one's own interpersonal behavior and the general idea\ 

that flexibility in behavior can be increased and inter- ) 

* ! * i 

personal behaviors learned. - '*'» 

After a brief introduction of \he work of* William Schutz; 

the noted social -psycholog ist , the instructor will distribute 

the instrument, entitled, "FIRO-B" with the instructions 

that everyone follow directions and complete the instrument, 

•answering all ^ fifty-four questions. It should be emphasized 

that the test is fairly imprecise. It should be answered 

reasonably quipkly without extensive pondering. Trying to 

take each question as if it were the first* time you saw it, 

rather than trying Yo remember how you answered a similar 

question previously. • . 

, - ; , • > > 
After individuals have Completed the d^st^ument / it is 

scored according to instructions i^ InV'-mat'erials . The 

answers are thdn tallied for each of the six elements'of 

the instrument and recorded on the face of the, test. 
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The instructor emphasizes, in ' interpret ing the results, 
that the instrument is ^useful as a measure in. social- 
psychology, that is, in understanding the relationships 
among people. It is not* especially useful when assessed 
.in terms .of only one pe-rson but rather with that person's 
connections with, others. ' Examples can be given in the 
implementation and application of. the instrument in relation 
to people in a work setting; 

A 

Students in small ^groups then shar$ tjieir scores, their 
estimates of the scores ; of the people who*work with them 
and discuss the appl icatlons . and implications -of the result 
of FIRO'-B on the job, a^well as in their personal life, 

A total group discussion will then consider v additdonal 
aspects of inter-per'sonal relations on the jol) and the \ 
ilj^trations that F IRQ- P "can make of. these relationships. 
If time permits, a planning exercise similar ' to several 
others described in this material, can be developedsto help 
students utilize the .FIRO-B data as a base for improvements 
in relationship skj.ll.s: the results* are^rbnsidered, the 
current situation, the student determines goaLs f or' himself - 

* : - ' : ' - * . ■ - * 

in each of the#sixareas , an4 in concert with others, 
builds a personal action plan to. accomplish the goals, 
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NONVERBAL -COMMUNICATION ON THfc JOB • • 

Rationale ' " f . 

It has been estimated that, over '90% of the meaning of a message 
is carried in nonverbal form rather than by the content of the 
words. Tone of/voice, ^expressions,' even such issues as dress, 
grooming, gestures and body positions all have an enormous 
impact in communication. ^ 

This unit is an attempt to understand non-verbal communication 
a^'it relates to the on-the-job communication skills, and^to 
be aware of one's impact in non-verbal ways, 

Obj ectives , . r 

1) Students will have an increased awareness of the % j 
importance of non-verbal commiyiicat ibn^ 

2) Students will have increased skill in understanding and 

communicating other than with the u'se of words. 

* i , 

Teacher-Learning Activities ; , 

The instructor will introduce the^concept of nonverbal communica^ 
tion and its importance wi^iin-the whole concept o'f communication. 
The students will be asked- for examples of nonverbal and symbolic* 
mechanisms of communication, aspects of. their own experience 
which illustrate nonverbal communication, and in general discuss, 
the implications of communication other than with words. The ( 
instructor will describe the results' of research studies in which 
scrambled messages still convey the meaning whei) the recipient 
of . the. me«s,.sage can h$^jr*the tone -of voice and see the person's I 
gestures, but canno't understand the ^ords, " v/ 
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A fter the introduction, the instructor wili^lead the noftflerbal 

pui2.1e exercise. .The patterns for 'the puzzle are attached. 

The instructor will distribute one envelope to each of 

people around a table with a maximum of three or four^roups^ 

of five. The table might .also have- one or two obs^rv'ers. 

Instructions are given that each person is to have a completed 

six-inch square' pUzzle in front of him. Sj&udents are to complete 

the puzzle according to the*f ollowing jdles 

1 1) ho talking or other overt 

2) It is^not permitj^drtb take *a piece from another person, 

> — — / 

although it is permissible to give pieces, * 

^Students then* proceed to, c6mple¥ie the puzzles, with the observers 
looking for the mechanisms of communications that are used when 
words are no t "allowed f 



fiVA 



rtnmunication. 



As the' puzzles- are complete^ by each group, the group is instructed 

OA 

to become abse.rver^ of gtoups which are not yet finished 5 . 

At the conclusion of the puzz-les, each group, led. by the observer, 
will .discuss the processes usaed^ in completing the. puzzles and the 
implications for on-the-job iwnverbal ^communicat ion . 

A final group discussion will '-raise'- Vhe issues of nonverbal 

r 

communication and their importance in the world of work. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING A SET OF SQUARES 

A set cons is lb u¥ fiT^nvelopes containing pieces of "cardboard 
which have been cut into different patterns and which, when propyl 
arranged, will'form five squares of equal size. One^set should ^e 
provided for each group of five persons. 

To prepare a set, cut out five cardboard squares of equal size, 
approximately six-by-six inches as illustrated on the following 
page." Place-.the squares in a row and mark them as indicated, ' 
"penciling the letters A, B, C, etc., lightly so that they can ' 
later be erased. ' 

The lines should be so drawn that, when cut out, aliVieces -marked . 
•A« will be of exactly the same size, all pieces .marked 'C of the 
same size, etc. By using multiples of three inches , 's-e vera 1 . 
combinations will be possible that .will enable participants 1 to 
form one or two squares, but only one combination is pdsMble that 
will form, five. squares six-by-six inches' J ' V ..• 

Erase the penciled letter from each pif£e and write 'instead, thi 

appropriate envelope number. .'This will make it easy " to return 

the pieces to the proper envelope ^subsequent use* when a .group '* 

has completed the* task., • 

* • * % 

Number the envelopes- and place the pieces ii/ each one \s -follows: 
l ' ' •■ 1 •' • 

' Envelope ' Pieces ' * ' " jm'- 

i " -i, h, 'e. . . * : 
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TbAMWuKK, AfflTTWtgRPERSONAL "RELATIONS ON THE JOB 

Rationale " * 

' , - • 

' Many of the important decisions and general activities under- 
• taken on- the job are nol done by individuals , -but rather by 
small groups, teams, department groups,' task forces and othe^ 
small work committees. How, those groups function is an impor- 
tant aspect of on-the-job behavior" The processes by which 
these teams work together can usually be, improved upon. . 

/ This unit helps the student to unders^/nd the riature of team- 
work on-the-job, and, ' though simulation, to- assess -his indivi 
dual performance in relation to other people. Further, 'indivi 

• vuals are helped think" about mechanisms for improving that 
performance^ as 'it relates to working- with others. 

Objectives - . " ' \ 

1) - Students will have a greater understanding of their 

own role in working in a small group.- - 
* <■■ 

2) Students will understand the -issues of. personal 

. . communication, leadership, balance, of- activity and 

others as they .relate to accomplishment of tasks in — 
< l 9 small groups.,, % . /• , 

' 3) The Students will haye developed some ideas about 

how, their own interpersonal behaviors can be improved 
a thus, improving their functioning as a team member. 
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• j 

Teaching-Learning Activities ^ * l 

The Instructor w#l introduce the concept of teamwork and how 
.if affects our operations on'a day- to-day' basis' on the job: 
Examples will be elicited from "/he students and ^a general " 
discussion held about the importance of functioning with others' 
oh the job in a team fashion, *. 

■ 

The students will be "divided into groups^of eight to ten'. 
Each -of the groups represents a team responsible for' building 



a tower. 



The instructor, will have previously assembled in a cardboard 
box, identical' materials for each of the groups. TJiey. might 
- . include several issues of newspapers, file folders cellophane 
. ^tape, 'marking pens, 3 X J5 cards, scissors, crayons, kleenex, 

' eX ^! 1 ^ >eS? ^ aper " cu P s > P a P er clips, masking tape : and any 'other* 
" ^ • \offi& fa Us^d to build a tower; - ' 

. - The groups' vi'll'4>e'i|^tructef-th%t their task is, in 'a 
, comp e t i t i ve * f a shi on , ; .to,. fcri 3$ a 't bwer\wh i ch is' : - 
a) as high as possible'; ^ 
• b) as sturdy as possiVle ' £ ' • • 
c) as aesthetically pleading' 'a's .possible. ? 
. They will have 30 ''minutes to accqj&isltohe .task and can 'use 
• any o£. the .materials in tfc box,- out (Cannot attach '.the /tower 
to any part of the room oth'er than -thfc floor. -A separate 
^ - ^ team of judges will.be used 4 to .assess €he . results and the ' 
' winning group will* be awarded the ".g^and prize".. ' 
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' The groups then begin to build a tower wi.th the'instructor 

and some other designated people , as oj>servers> The observers 
. are to look issues like leadership/ balance of participa- " 
tioiT, division of labor, general contribution of thV-group, . 
appropriate use of Resources , and other, process-oriented team- 
work concerns. " - 

^After the appointed -time ,. the work is stopped and the judges 
issess the results according to the three criteria. The 
winner is announced. Then the observers, lead discussions within 
C each group concerning' the processes involved, in building the 
tower, including the issues above, a-nd others that have 
surfaced. j " < \ ' • ♦ 

I 

.Each group moves from the concept of the issues concerned in ♦ 

building the tower to those same issues as they apply, to* day- 
_ to-day operations intone -s own job.' What was each Individual's 
role -in building the tower and how does it relate to his role ' 
• " crh a day-to-day basis? 



/ 



A final, total group discussion summarizes the points* and 
helps each individual to develop ideas about implications and ' 
'applications of his own behavior in small group functioning 



at worK. 
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F. SUPERVISION ; 

Another way irTwhich the Cooperative Education flculty 
member can be of major assistance to the student is iri] 
, helping the student understand and work appropriately 
within the supervisory relationship. All workers find ' 
themselves con^cted with the supervisory relationship 
somehow. Everyone is supervised in one way or another, 
and a good many workers including student • workers , are 
also supervisors of other people. The relationship • 
causes grief and upset and is as well a major source for 
fulfillment if properly developed. 

It is further a classic example.'of 'an important human 
•relationship and an example of a process skill on the' job 
Further, it has interesting applications for all relation' 
ships. J5ne who understand^ supervision is more confident 
in dealing with his parents or his children as well as 
others on an equal basi6. ; . 



The following, units deal with the skill of supervising 
and the skill of bein^ supervised on- the- j ob with an* empha- 
sis on leadership. '"The units are largely experiential in ' 
nature, helping the student to understand his own jpl-e in 
connection with supervision and* to develop skills to improve 



it. . • • 
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Rationale^ 



The supervisory relationship can, be considered ,- .and 
studied very effectively through a number of models. In 
w each case, "it is useful to understand the model and then 
juxtapose one's personal skills and .personal decisions 
about supervision with the model, to look fpr patterns' 
and then nfethods of improvement. 

This unit will introduce the concept of supervision as a 
human relationship, and w^l present^, classic model, 
based on MacGregor's work! Students wiU take a brief 
questionnaire, make^ an estimate of. their own supervisory 
patterns based on the MacGregor model and discuss the 
implications in their work role whether they are supervi- 
sors or supervised. > 

Obj ectives 

1) Students will understand the use of model's in 
- supervision, will understand a. bit of the "history 
of the supervisory relationship, and will be 
able to utilize 'the MacGregor, model of 
supervision . 

~ 2) ~ Students wi£l h^ve" information for use in , a plater 
unit concernied with .developing a personal plan 
for their own improved supervisory skills. 



The units include the traditional simulation of a trip to the' 
moon, which assesses the concept of ' leadejjs^ some introduc 
'work on the supervisory Vole, includirig^side^ation of T>sk- 
Person models and the KacGrego'r model of. supervisor/ relationship. 
One unit considers the 'leadership within a team build'ing and team 
operations construct, and culminates with the use of an instrument 
based on Kershey .§ Blanchard - s/work in which* a three- dimens ional § 
approach to supervision is undertake^ considering the appropriate 
ness of %he situation. • * .. .1 ^ 



v v 
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Teaching- Learning Activities 
The instructor introduce the unit with a,* brief 'explanation 

'about ,he historic stage, of supervision in management , emphasi . 
zing the original- moves for efficiency.,^ pfiaie in 'the 
deve>p m ent o/su>ervisit>n in which human relations came to 
th6 ' and ^ the W -rrent aspects of the' us,' of behavioral 



sciences in developing supervisory techniques. 1 
•".'•«* 

'He wiHthe» ask the students, to answer the ten item questionnaire 
which is attafehed, • 

-After 'students complete the ,uf tiojftaire, the instructor will 
give a detail 'explanation of the MacGregpr XY approach with- 
an explanation" o-f the Waning of 'both the X , Y set of assumptions . 
The attached handout explains 'the issues on the basis of this 
«*plaAtion, the student will mark, on the spectrum-on the attached 
sheet, the position which he . feels properly describes'his set- of 
values -with respect to X § ?. ' 

The student will then score the *en item 'questionnaire' as instructe, 
and add that score tq. the spectrum . line , noting the difference. 

The instructor will- .then lead a discussion on the meaning .of X 5 Y 
on the job,, and the distinction between the results of the - 
questions and the estimate that each . student made of his own . 
supervisory patterns .- 
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Small groups will thea discus's the applications and implications 
of the MacGregor work on the job .and will come to as clear a 

* v 

view as possible of their own position, also- remembering, that 

« » 

information for use in a future unit.l 



v- 
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MacGregor, Douglas. The Human Side of Enterprise.- 
^New York, McGraw-Hill, -1561. 
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SUPERVISORY ATTITUDES: THE X-Y SCALE ' 

*•• . • » 

The theory underlying this scale is explained,, brief ly in the 
Theory X-Theory Y handout which follows. The intent is to use 
the X-Y Scale to introduce the MacGregor ' Theory , by having the '* 
respondent think about his 'own style first. 

-- Five s t eps can- be- incorpor ated-i-ntcr tfrer-Tjgg— o~ f; the X^Y Scale: 
, 1. Have students complete Part I of the scale. 
' 2. Give a brief lecturette on, the Theory X-Theory Y 

j formulation. • 

/ i - 

3. Have students complete Part II. 

4. Score Part I and illustrate how students locate 
. . themselves .on the scale using that score. 

t * 

5. Leada discussion of the results, comparing discre- 

pancies between self -perception and more specific 

» j > ' t , 

■ data' at.; Part I. • • ; * 

Scoring instructions: Items 4 and 10. are wo.rded so that the , 
scoring" is' reversed fr,pm that of the* other- eight items. For 
items 1-3 and 5-9 «the scoring is done like this: * 



. * Do Tend to Do Tend to Avoid , Avoid 

• ~- J ' , \ 2' • \ . . 3 T 4 ~ 

The appropriate- number 'is written beside -the check mark,- and 
these. are summed. (For items 4 and 10 the scale is 4,3,2, and 1) .- 
f Thi^ ( score^s located on the scale in Part tl and is a crude index 
of the extent to which the respondent's assumptions match those of 
the* two theories, ~ . \ \ , v 
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McGregor's 
Theory ^-Theory Y 
Model I 
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The first acquaintance with "X" and !! Y ,! for many of us was as unknowns in 
Algebra I. During the decade of the sixties' 11 *" and "Y" to6k on some addi- 
tional meanings for readers in the behavioral sciences and contempory man- 
agement 'thinking* . - 

In 1960, Douglas McGregor published his The Human Side of Enterprise . 
This was to be a major force-in tfie application of behavioral science to 
management's attempts to 'improve productivity in organizations. McGregor 
was trying to stimulate people to, examine the reasons underlying the way 

they trigd t$ influence human arrMvity,' particularly at work. He §aw 

management thinking and activity as based on two very different sets of 
assumptions about people. These sets of assumptions, called X and'Y, e b£ve 
come to be applied to management styles, e.g., an individual is a theory 
X manager or a theory Y manager. # - 

McGregor looked at the various ^approaches to managing people in organ- 
izations— not orU_y industrial organizations but' other as well— servipes,- 
schools, and public Agencies and concluded that the styles or approaches " 
to management. used by people in positions of authority could be examined * 
and understood in light of # t^ose manager's assumptions about people* He, 
suggested that a manger's effectiveness or ineffectiveness lay in the Very 
subtle, frequently unconscious effects of these assumptions on his attempts/ 

h to manage or influence^ others . ' 

As he looked at the behaviors, structures', systems, and policies set up 
*in somd .organizations, he found them 'contrary to information coming out 
of research at that time: information about -human behavior and tha behavior 
of people' at work. It appeared that management was, based on ways of looking 
at people that did not agree, with what behavioral scientists knew and were 
learning about people 'as they went about their work in some, or perhaps most ' 
organizations. • 



Theory X 



, TKe ; traditional view of man, widely held, was labled "X" and seemed to be 
b'aseS on the following ^et of assumptions: 

1. .The average buman being has an inherent dislike for work and will a-, 
^void it when he can. m "•L 

_ Because of this human characteristic of dislike for wolk, most people 
must Be coerced, controlled, directed^ or threatened with punishment 
<to get them i £o -jput forth adequate ef fort 'toward, the achievement of*or- 
ganizatichaT objectives. * * " <> , 

3. The average human being, prefers to be directed, wishes fo^ftfoid rd- . 
* sponsiBility, has 'relatively little ambition, and wants security above 
all. 

Of course, these assumptions aren't set out or stated, but if we examine 
how organizations are structured and policies, procedures, and work rules es- 
tablished, we can see them operating. Job responsibilities are closely spelled 
out, goals are. imposed without individual- employee •involvement or consideration, 
reward is contingent on working within the system, 'and punishment 'falls on those 
who l deviate from the rules as established. These factors all influence how peo- 
ple .respond, but the underlying assumptions or reasons for them are seldom test- 
ed or even recognized as assunptions*. The fact is that most people act as if 
their -beliefs about human nature* were correct ai)d require no study or checking. 

.* o 
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Thxs set of assumptions about people may result in ver? contrasting styles 
of management.- We may see a "hard 11 or "soft" approach to managing, but i^oth 
approaches will be based on -these ideas set out above. One theory '^"manager 
may drive his, men at their Work because he thinks that they are lazy and that 
this isthe only way to get things done. Another may look at his men ii> the 
same way, but he may think the way to get lazy people to work is to be nice .to 
them, to coax productive activity out of them. 

This view of man was characteristic of the first 'half of the twentieth 
century, which had seen the effects of Frederick Taylor's scientific management 
sphool of thought. His focus ha£ bee^i on man a? an aspect of the productive" / 
cycle much lik^that of a piece of- machinery , and it had allowed for advances ' 
in productivity. Ye't it was out of , this managerial climate that tended to view 
man as an interchangeable v part of a .marine— as a machine element that was set „ 
in motion by the application of external force*;— that the '*human relations" 
view* grew and tjie behavioral science school developed. 

I must hasten to add that the application tff understandings of htfman behavior 
'from the behavioral sciences is, not an e^tensi'otf of the human relations focus 
of the 1940-*s and 195p's. These two gr>ew up separately. Vone might construe that 
the human relations view of handling people prevalent at that time was manipulative 
and merely a "soft" theory "XV ^approach. 

«■ THEORY Y 



Another view of man not necessarily the opposite extreme of lf X" was balled 
"Y" or theory This set of ^assXimptions about the nature of man Vhich , . 

influenced m§»feger behaviors is set out below. " 

1. The^ expenditure of physical and mental effort in work is as natural as 
play or o rest. - « 

2. External control and threat jpf^punishment , are not the only means for 
bringing about effort toward organizational objectives. * Man will 
exercise self-control in the* service of objectives t;o which he is 
committed. /> , * 

3. Commitment to objectives i^ dependant on rewards associated with "their 
I achievement. The most important reWards $re t^ose that satisfy nee'tjs 

self —respect and personal improvement • » 
4/ The average human being learns f under proper conditions, not only to. 
accept, but to seek responsibility. * 

5. The capacity to exerdise .a/ relatively high degree of imagination, 
ingenuity, and creativity in the solution of . organizational problems 
is widely, nqt narrowly, distributed in the population. 

6. Under the conditions of .modern *indus trial life, the intellectual 1 
potentialities of the average human being are only partially utilized. 

* < 

It is important to realize that "this is not a soft approach to managing 
,human endeavor. Examined closfcly it 'can be ^seen as a very demanding style; it 
sets high -standards for all and expects people to* reach for them. It is. not 
only hard on the employee who may not have had any prior experience with the 
managerial behaviors resulting from thes t e assumptions, but it also demands a 
very (liferent way of acting from the Supervisor or manager who has grown up 
under -at least some of the theory X influences in our culture. While we, can 
intellectually understand and agree with some of these ideas, it is far more 
difficult to put them into practice. Risk-taking. is necessary on the part of 
the manager, for he must allow employee's or subordinates to experiment 

i 
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Spabu": iU T h S e f ?Lr h J Ch Ue ,°" y "° " 0t P r * 84nt ly have the 

■wire It&'rM. 8 gr0Mt fro °- '"..oppprtunity <nay handsomely 

Si C ngrwhiU aW^fL 13 ; 011 ^° Wln8 ' dev ^P*ng, learning 

capable of little SST ^ V" a ^ s <-"C fully developed, and 
hfs «plov e L" a ,M 8 A theory X .manager- sets the parameters of 
of neX ss :r nt I ^ ^termining their potentialities in light • 

the itaits of S3 ibUi es I mana8Cr 3ll0WS hiS P60ple Co tes " 
ways of operating rather and uses errors for learning better 

system. 5 tu f 0 ^ ^ 'o^'orcing" submission to the ■ . 

accomplishment !L .1 ? an '"P 10 ?" can have a sense *>f 

itsell JT T Ta Pers ° nal 8 rowCh ' The motivation comes from the work 
' Of tJiry x' 3 3 m0 ^P° w f r ^l incentive than , the 'W«S? 

- S^^-^ -s^ptions 

manner. You might be pleasantly surprised. appropriate 




SUPERVISORY ATTITUDES: THE X-Y SCALE . ' - '* 



Parti 



Direction^The -following are various types of behavior which a supervisor (manager. leader) may 
engage in in relation to subojrffnates. Read each item' carefully and then put a check mark in one 
of the columns to indicate what ybu would do. 



■ MakeaCrear . • > Tend to Make a Great/ 
ir . , Effort to Tend to Avoid Doing ' Effort to 

IJ 1 were the supervisor, I would; • Do This Do This -Thjs ■ Avoid This/ 



h Closely supervise my subordinates in 
' order to get better work from them. 

2* Set the goalf-and'objectives fbr my " ~ 
subordinatesand sell them on the merits 
of my plans. 

.3. Set up controls to assure that my 
subordinates are getting the job done. 

4. Encourage my subordinates tcj set their 
owtT goals and objectives. 

i 

5. Make sure that my subordinates' work 
is planned out for them: 

i 

6. Check with my subordinate? daily to see 
if they need* any help. 

7. Step in as soon as reports .indicate that 
the job is slipping. 

8. Push my people to meet schedules if 
necessary* 

9. Have frequent me€f inj$ to keep in touch , 
with what is going on. 



i 



10, Allow subordinates to make 
. important decisions. 
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Directions: Read the descriptions of the twotheories of leadership beloj^ Think about your own 
•ttHudestowa rd su bordi nates, and locate on the scale, below where y ou th i nk you are'i n reference 
* Co tffese sets of assumption. , . ' 3 



THEORY X ASSUMPTIONS 

1. The average human being has an'inherent dislike of work and will avoid it if he can. 

2. Because of this human characteristic of dislike foVwark, most people must be coerced, con- 
trolled, directed, and threatened with punishment to get them to put forth adequate effort 
toward the achievement of organizational objectives. • 

3. The average human being prefers to be directed, wishes to avoid responsibility, has relatively 
little ambition* and wants security above all. 

• > % V- 

t 1 

- , THEORY Y ASSUMPTIONS 

1. The expenditure of physical 1 and mental, effort in work is as natural as play or rest. 

2. External control and thethi«eat ofpunishment are not the only means of bringing dbout effort ■ 
toward organizational objectives. Man will exercise self-direction and s^lf control in the service 

j of objectives to which he is committed. 

3. Commitment to objectives is a function of the rewards associated with their Achievement. 

4. " The average human being learns undef proper conditions not only to accept but also to seek 
responsibility. 



5. The capacityto exercise a nigh degree of imagination, ingenuity and creativity in the solution 
of organizational problems is widely, not narrowly, distributed in the population. 

6. Under the conditions of modern industrial lift the intellectual potentialities'of the average 

human being are only partially utilized. , , •' ' 

»~ - ' « , , 

«- 

Indicate On the scale-bdqw where you would classify your own basic attitudes toward your 
subordinates in terms.of McGregor^ Theory ,X and Theory Y. „ 



TheoryXf— : • j . ' £ { . ^ y 
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• A TASK- PERSON ORIENTATION IN SUPERVISION 
Rationale '•' 

One of .the most popular models for assessing 'the supervi- 
sory relationship is the Task/Pert on one, in which an 
estimate is made of the degree of concern that? the super- * 
visor feels' for accomplishing a task versus for the morale 
and comfort of the people involved: - * • 

The following exercise uses the Task/Person model and 
emphasizes the importance of both task and person ^concerns 
iiv developing a concept of shared supervision. 1 ' 

Obj ectives -* / 

, .1) Each student will understand the Task/Perstfn model 
and be, aware of his own values and role in the 
supervisory capacity' as reflected in ^this model., 
2) Each student will have further information to 
provide for developing a personal plan *for 
supervisory growth in a later unit , 

* s 

Teaching Learning Activities ^ ' 
The instructor will review the^ idea of use of models -to 
make decisions about supervisory growth^-^nd will then \ 
^introduce , the idea of the Task/Person mod** , eliciting 
discussion and examples. •• 

He will then ask the students to complete the attached 
questionnaire as honestly as possible with respect to 

» 
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their own supervisory situation, whether they are-s'u B er- 
' visors currently,, or if not, hdw they would behave if they 



were a supervisor . 



He will then take, the student's through" the scoring- procedure 
• according to the-.materiais attached and help each student 
to interpret the results in terms of his own supervisory 



role, ' . ' -, . ' • 



Small groups will . 'be; formed- to discuss the implications ' 
/ and. applications and to ma ; ke sure that the. information - 

% ; * •. * . •• + 

becomes available for use "in \\z subsequent -unit . If v 
time permit's, discussion ca^cfnter^n the questionnaire, 
developing a^ understanding 'of the appropriateness " of °" the *< 
task, or person approaches.,! Th^ instructor" should make the 
point that there is no one mos^ appropriate supervisory' 
.style, and that the skille'd supervisor chooses a style 
which is appropriate to -the situation. 



U3S 



T-P LEADERSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE^ 



(S) Seldom or (N) Never. ~^ Always, (FX Frequently, (0) Occassio.nally, 
If I were the leader of a work group.... 

of^he^. 11 " 617 3Ct aS " the Sp ° keSman . A P 0 S N ' ■ 
2. I would encourage^overtime work. A P 0 S N 



3., I would allow members complete freedom ' / 

ln th61r WOrk ' - ' A F 0 S N 

4. ,1 would encourage the use of uniform 

procedures. , . _. . „ 

*~* t , A F 0 S N 

5. .1 would permit the member's" to us\> thlir - 

I own judgment involving problen*/ A F 0 S N 

6. I would stress being ahead of competing ' S 
gr ° UPS * ; • ' A F 0 S N 

, 7. I would speak as" "a representative of the 

f gr0UP ' A F 0 S N 

8. I would needle members .for greater effort. . A F 0 S N 

'9. I would let the members do their work the 
way tfhey think best. 

10. I would Vry out my ideas in the group. A F 0 S N 

11. I would be working hard for a promotion. . A F 0 S N 

12. I would be able to tolerate 'postponement 

8nd uncert ,^«ty., . A F 0 S N. 



A F 0 S N 



_lJL._I_wouad_s^e*k— for the group when visitors ' 

were present. # / A F d.S N 

14. I would keep the work moving at a rapid 
pace. r 

. - > s 

15.. I would turn the members loose on- a job 
and let th*<v go 'to it. , 



A F 0 S N 
A F 0 S N 
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/ T-P LEADERSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 



.u5?£2?: con,lict; " he " <»<r °«« ■ « * , 0 S N 

17. I would get swamped by details. , a F 0 S N 



18. I would represent the group at outsitb 
meetings. - ^~ 

-M^ta"^^.? allou the -V" '. * F O S N 

20- lt'ihill 4 fi* i di,:!" t SBal1 bC d0 " e and h0 » F.O S N 

21. 'I would push for increased production. * A F 0 S N 

U '' JhiS" Jo e u t ld°k.%r be " h3Ve 3Uth0rity A F Cf^S N 
23. Things would usually, turn out as I pre- 

dlCt ' A F 0 S N 

' 24 ' ini?ihi?"° W Xr ° UP 3 Hi2h de * rM of AFO.SN 

2S * t!$£s! d aSSig " gI, ° UP members t0 Particular A F.O S N 

26. I would-be willing to make changes ' - A F 0 S N 

2/. I would ask the ^embers- to work harder. . A F 0 S N 

28 * l£l Ul i i r - S i the gr0up "«nibers to exer- ' ° A F 0 S N 

ci-se good judgment. 3 " 

29. I would' schedule the work to be done. A F 0 S N 

30. I would" f refuse to' explain my action. A F 0 S N 

LTheJr^n?a e g e^ erS v that " my . ^ F 0 S N 

32. I would permit the 'group to set its own ■ 

PaCe * ; . A F 0 S N 

"'record? 8i>0Up ta beat its Previous A F 0 S N 

34. I would act without consulting thelgroup? . A F 0 S N 

35. I Would ask that group members' follow ' 

standard rules amd regulations. * A F o"s N 



—f- 
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T-P LEADERSHIP QUESTIONNAIRE 
Scoring Procedure ' 

x Circle the item number for items 8. 12. 17. 13, 19, ^f) 



34 / and 35. . ; , " » ■ 

Wfit^ a "1" in front of the circle items,jo which you 
responded S (S#ldom<j or N ; (Never). 

Write a'/'l" in front of items not circled to which, you 
responded A (Always) or F (Frequently). — ' ■ 
Circle the "1 »s" which you have written in front-*of 
. the "following •item/: 3, s, 8, 10, isV 18 , 19, 22 , 24 , / 
26, 28, 30, 32, 34, and 3S. . 

Count the circled "Us." 'This is your score for concern 

> « = 

for people. Jlecord the score in the blank^, following the 
better *'P" at the end of the questionnaire. 
'Count the uncircled "l*s." This is your scire for concern 
for task. Record this number- in the blank following the ' 
letter "T". - , 
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LEADERSHIP STYLE PROE^LE SHEET 



INDICATING A LEADERSHIP STYLE: 



■tokhe - right-hand V^ ^Yi^ yS^iL^^ll^ arro 2' Next * move 
-dimension (P) . Draw a straight lK ,k ? on . the concern fdt* peop le, 

the point at which ^hat lIne S ^osses tfe t S f f <0 S t5 l ^ ^ l^or e; 
your score on that dimensic^. jeaia leadership arfow^ndicates 



- AUTpCRATIC 
LEADERSHIP 

high productivity 




SHARED \ 
LEADERSHIP 

high norale and 
productivit 



LAISSEZ-FAIRE ' 
LEADERSHIP • 



high morale 




{ r 



4 
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LEAD - A THREE DIMENSIONAL MODEL' OF SUPERVISION 
Rati onale 

' " " 

Unfortunately, many ofthevnodels of the* supervisory role ' 

consider only -two dimensions of .leadership, such as Task ^ 
and Person, or -assumptions based on McGregor's X or assump- 
tions related to McGregor " s- Y. * */_••* 

The essence of good supervision', however, and of being 
appropriately supervised, consists/In the selection of a 
reasonable , and effective supervisory style Iter %he 'particu- 
lar situation; thus, 'having a third dimension. 

The attached material utilizes the idea of the appropriate- 
ness of the situation in developing a three-dimensional ^ 
model to he^'p students understand that different situations ;' 
different individuals, different times and other criteria 
•each* demand a different supervisory style. There is no easy 
answer to the question, "Should I be a^n X leader o,r a "Y 
leader"; "Should I ,be a Task Leader' or a' Person Leader"? . 
Th e .a nswer depends on the situation. e 



Obj ectives 



1) Students will -understand the situational dynamics 
involved' in th$ selection of a leadership style, ' 
. , and have a beginning- personal ma. trix framework, 

• • 

, for the appropriate use of a supervisor/ style * 
• * ** * * 

. according to the situation. 
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2) Students yill have further information about their 
own leadership styles particularly with regard to 
>the situation, on which basis they, will develop a 
personal plan for, growth in supervision in a later' 
unit; « ' • 



Teaching -.Learnin g Activities 
The instructor will introduce- the idea of the importance of 
_ a Situational answer to supervisory' style by using the f'ollow- 
• ing matrix, ' ' • ' . ■ 

LEADERSHIP STYLES ' . LEADERSHIP SITUATIONS - 





Type - 9 
of Person * 
Supervised 


Time 
Available 


Program 
Objectives 


Superv i-sor 
Values 


1 

Etc, 


TELLING 










<* 


SELLING •• 

; 








• 




4 v. K, 

PARTICIPATING 












DELEGATING 

— 1 1 




V 






t 



.The. general theme, of this exercise- 'i nhere can "be no richt" 

Z" 1 * * 

answer in terms .of supervisory style unless one knows the 

situation, the people involved, and a" number of other criteria 
the .skill of leadership is knowing the situation, having a 
large repertorie of responses ,' and selecting the appropriate- 
response for the situation. 
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The instructor will then ask the student*- to "complete the 
LEAD questionnaire, Leader Effectiveness "and Adaptability 
Descriptions, answering the 'twelve questions; according to 
their best estimate of the. proper leadership style. 

The instructor will then instruct the group in scoring the - 
questionnaire as indicated on the attached sheet and in 
interpreting the results. In general, the instrument' 
assumes tha,t of the four leadership styles illustrated; 
Telling, Selling, participating and Delegating; each is 
appropriate under certain circumstances. 

The stJdent is thus asked to select ( the style appropriate to 
the situation' and gets a score not oftly for the general 
styles that aroused, but also for the effectiveness* of his-, 
decision about the -appropriateness 6f the style for the . • 
situation. . ' ;. : . 

The„result will be interpreted according to the student's / 
bite leaaersh^p ^uncypns^ SmaU group and total group 
discussions wUl^pUoirVegarding 'implications and-appTIca^ 
tions on-the*job\ 

The results should be -record by the- student, for application 
in the-f^l lowing unit aboutVevelopin/an improved set of 
leadership skills'. 1 \ / ^ 



1 1vL m flt VialS l 0r this V u are.cp.pyri^tld and af'e sWi'wbl 
froin Learning Resources Corporation, 7594 lads Ave \l Tnii 

' t ^° rnli ? 'J 0 * 7 ' The rat > nale *' s Ascribed i£ detait in 
, Management of Organisatio n! Behavior . Second Edition Paul 
• Hersey and .Kenneth H. I/lanchard, Prentice Hall nc 
EnglWood Cliffs; N. J., 1 969. ..p ntlce ^ » me., . 

167 ' . 
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» 

A PERSONAL PLAN FOR IMPROVEMENT TN SUPERVISORY STYLE 
Rat ionale 

- — ■ ( o 

Based on the concept of experiential ' learning v this unit 
will culminate the section- on supervision. It represents 
a general attempt to help students understand as clearly as 
possible their -own supervisory styles, set goals in terms of 
desired supervisory skills, and develop- a pl^n to help them 
improve in all regards, ' 



Obj ective . *• 

' Each student, at the completion of vthe\ cl^ss , will have 
.a written plan for improving his • supervisory style including 
. • a diagnostic -assessment 6f his present situation, goals for 
his supervisory role in the future, and a series of action' 

o 

steps planned to accomplish the goals. 

. 7 > ' ■ * 

Teaching-Learning Activities ' 



The, instructor will introduce or review the idea of a planning 

* « 

model, used in previous uni/ts, as follows: 

. : « • * 

. ^ 1) Diagnosis - A complete review of* a current situation 
2) Goal Setting - Wh*re- do I want to be at the e^d of a 
certain, time, be .jit six months, a year, two years on 
more. What supervisory skills qr roles, do \ wish to 
have- at a given point in the future? v 



r ■ ■ 
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3) . Action Steps - .Given the two.abov|^ (here is my current 
^ -. situation and here are my goals),' What activities or 

steps should I undertake in order .to accomplish those * 

goals? ' \ 

/ 

The instructor will theft review'^the resufts of the previous ' 
uniis dealing with supervision* knd leadership, including the' 
JcGregorXY exercise, the Task/Person questionnaire, and the < ' 
Three Dimensional Leadership Questionnaire. He will also .ask ' 
each -student to think through his own leadership styles in 
terms of FIRO-B, a previously undertaken exercise'! 

Students will then be ask<Td individually to write several- 
paragraphs about their current leadership situation based on 
that data.asjvell as their own knowledge of themselves. They 
should also include information about their" role and tKe-^tivi-- 
ties they .undertake in a supervisory fashion on a. day-'to-*ay 

ba si s . r - ¥ — : — — — •- ^ 

n ... * 

^Students wi.Ll.then share this information in small groups, . 
gaining clarification and a complete understanding of their own> 
supervisory styles. ' » * V " r> ^ 

Students win then be^asked, to "individually set some of their 
own goals; to write-about .their future in' a supervisory situation; 
to plan what the future would be like, to envision themselves' 
months or years ahead'in a supervisory role". 6 



♦ 

1S3 
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After sharing the goals' with other students, for clarity and 1 - 
completeness,- students will then, develop an "individual 
ActiorfrPfan' based on their current situation and on their 
'goals. Oiven^.fhe "current situation and '.the goals, "what will 
they do in terms *f taking courses, providing themselves 
with different experiences, improvements -on the job, different 
attempts at supervisory skills, etc., in order to accomplish" the ' 
goals. as they defined them? w The steps will be shared.with other 
students foV clarification and' comprehensiveness and for further" 
ideas. The, action plan can be put into priority order as "previously 
described according to importance or feasibility/and the steps 
defined in as much detail as time allows. 

Thus each student will finish the class with a completed action- 
plan based on. the diagnosis- 'of supervisory skills, goal setting, ' 
and the .specific 4 definition of- steps. 
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III. LESSON PLANNING AND CURRICULUM- DEVELOPMENT FOR 
• THE COOPERATIVE EDUCATION TEACHER • 

y 

* 

The material which follows is a gui^de .for the use by 
Cooperative*Education teachers, in curriculum development. 

I » 

•Curriculum development (or instructional design, or simply' 
lesson planning - different words for essentially the same 
process) is an important prerequisite',-tp effective instruction 
and a crucial, portion of a teacher's role. This\aterial is a 
' structure and a form to- help«you with instructional planning 
and thus increase your effectiveness as a teacher. 

Principles of. Learning ..." 
-It is important to base the planning of instruction on some 

sound* educational principles.. These principles should "be dev- 

elope.d out o£ the teacher's own experience, but here are a few 
,pJLthe u j f ifths -th a t seem to b o i mportant when uae is planning. 

any sort of an educational program. 

V » 

Experiential Learning 

' ' \ , . 

Experiential learning, discussed earlier, is a useful and 

e 

particularly important approach in dealing wit"h cooperative 
education students. By experiential,' I mean- not merely "^he 
experience which the student has^ but rather that experience 
developed into internalized learning and to the extent possible 
resulting in changed behaviors. 
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•In thds respect, th«T jftac&er i* not only t\gitfer, of- information, 

but also a facilitator of timesharing of' information among the 

^students, or emphasized, throughout this handbook, -and one who- 

helps the student to learn from his^ own experiences*.- 

i ■ - 

Perhaps the most lyric description of this type of ro^e ias; > 
given by Kahli'l Gibran in his .book, The Prophet : 

"Then," said a teacher, "speak to us* of teaching," ' 
"An4 he said: • , * 

•No man can reveal' to you aught but that which already . 
lies half^'asleep in the dawning of your knowledge/ 
The teacher who. walks in the shadow of the tempie amon* 
his followers gives not of his wisdom but rather of his- 
faith an,d lovingne-ss", .' " ' 

Tf he. is -indeed .j/ise, he does riot bid you enter the house 

* * 

of^ his wisdom but rather iLeads you to. the -threshold of • 
, your own mind." , . 

"The astronomer may. speak to' you of his understanding"© f 
- space, but he cannot give you the ear. which arrests the • 
rhythm nor the voice that echoes it.- -'7^'.' 
And he whd' is versed, in the science of numbers can' tell, 
you* of^ the regions, of weight 'and • measure , but he cannot . 
• condtfc^you thither,, ' - • * '■ 

» For the vision of one man lends not its wings to another 
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Gilbran's' words seem especially relevant to the Cooperative - 
Education^student, whose maturity tt^very day experiences 
provide a rich basis "for learning. 1 

, * Learning Modes. 

Without, diminishing the, importance of the cognitive or the*- 
^ intellectual in^ learniiLg^a competent teacher also will 

attempt to emphasize thb affective, or the emotional domain. 
Since atti tudes , ' values', arid feelings all contribute - to- 
learning, they need to t^ecorisidered in the planning and 
implementation -of any educational program and in the .provision" 
of a relevant atmosphere. 



Skills and* Knowledge m . 

In addition to knowledge ABOUT a topic, such as accounting as 
interpersonal communications, we must emphasize* skill develop-, 
mejit in^the topic itself. Knowledge throtrgh lectures, honks', 
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films, and other learning media is important, but unless the 
students can translate -Jrhat knowledge into their own behaviors 
the knowledge is of little consequence. r 

•Developmental Nature 

» ** 
Any class-'room- or training program should be^ developmental in* 

nature rather than composed of discrete and unrelated pieces. ; 

The material should -also be based clearly on. the participants^ 

needs. A competent,, facilitative 1 teacher also plans'. so that 

a'class does not end at^the conclusion of a-given time period. 

but. rather has implications for continued learning and growth ' 

. \ • 173 ' - 
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both in time an^ scope. The mechanism for this might be the 
development of some sort of action plan, as illustrated in 
this handbook, for the student to follow in transcending the 
class itself. • * 



1.3 



' Individualization 

It is important that different needs -on the part of the 
students be recognized an&jthat the class is responsive to 
those individual needs^ A competent cooperative education 
teacher" peaces' emphasis on helping each student to assess 
his- 'own individual learning needs, and to plan activities 
which help the student* to fulfill those needs as completely 
as possible . , [ • 

Tivo-Way Process s 
U The educational settj^in the classroom shoulVbe as two-way 
as possible, avoiding the didactic, or 'the s-impiP.«*T k no w — 



something and you don't, so here it is." The students should 
be involved in a genuine dialogue.* Students- usually find this 
approach -not only more interesting and exciting, but also 
lea'rn more as a result. • . *^ 

Student Needs 

Educational programs should be*based as clearly as possible ' 
on student "heeds. Within the general framework of the title 
of the course of program, students have a variety of needs 
an^ concerns. The competent teacher should elicit as much ' 
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information as possible about what the specific needs are, 
an v d tailor the teaching learning activities accordingly. 

Excitement 

Learni-ng should "Be an interesting, exciting, -and fulfilling 
'experience, and it is f very much the responsibility of the 
teacher to see that it is .as exciting and interesting as 
possible. The teacher's own enthusiasm £de? a long way, but 
in addition, he meeds interesting presentations, a variety- 
of approaches, and a host of appropriate activities. The 
good teacher is at least partly a showman/ 

* \ 
Involvement * > 

* ^ 

•It is important that students feel a sense of involvement 

in the proeess,. They need to know that class objectives 
are really their objectives, that the'classes are p;,ahned 
specifically with LhfelT~ needs in mind, and that their .views 
are important to the teacher. 

Procedures For P/lannins 

Curriculum development, or i£s -less extensive manifestation , ' 
^lesson pi'anjuitig, can be an extremely complex activity, but 
carefully -done/ it caiAe much simplified and very useful in 
providing jjlevant and' exciting instructipn. It should be 
seen as.a^kies<of steps* avoiding getuing "hung up" in the 
details of any one. part. As a result of good lesson planning 
a teacher can utilize instructional time much more effectivel 
than is usually the case. 
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\ . "... 

The following model i's a representation of a t?h'ree-step ■> 
approach^- starting with a definition of the objectives, moving 

* * . 

to instructional^ activities, and then to evaluation. Graphi- 
cally v it looks like this: ■ * 

" , Institutional, and Program 
; . Philosophy^ Goals 

r • Objectives * >* 




Evaluation . ' Teaching-Learning 

Activities 
* . ' ** ' 

Ideally, the process becomes^a sel f- regulating feedback^ 
loop, continually adjusting the curriculum according to 

a. 1 

its measured effectiveness in terms of student learning. The^ 
planning model might be applied either to an entire course or 
lo a one-or-two-hour session and is useful regardless of the 
extent of program, development* which has already been accom- 
plished. . 



Ob j ectives : 

The most appropriate and useful objectives are known as 
performance objectives, which explicitly state what the" 
student will be able- to do at the end of a period of time. 
They are future -oriented , measurable, an*d written in terms of 
what the student or teacher will do." Performance objectives 
are most useful if student -perceived needs are the ba,sis o-f 
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their' development; objectives .should be the students' objec- ' 
tives, not necessarily the teacher's objectives.. ^ 
Characteristics of a well-defined and useful objective 
include: *»# , . 

a. <The objective is future oriented, describing an 
anticipated outcome. * * • 

b«. The subject of the objective is the learner. 

c. The vejb in the performance , obj ectiye should describe 
observable ' behavior . ' i 

d. An objective should ,be relevant, particularly to 
the student's own described 'needs . • ' ' * 

e. An. objective ^should be of reasonable scope; big 
^enough tQ be important and worthwhile, small enough 

to be obtainable. 

But objectives are useful, only if they determine .instructional 
activities. \ > ' , 

Teaching -Learning Activities * 

After the objectives are defined, the next step is the 

design of the learning activities to be utilized in having the 

students reach tfhose -objectives* Designing interesting and' 

... .• ^ 

effective activities is a complicated process and the craft 
of the te'acher. Unfortunately, knowledge .of the' content - 
management, business, administration or whatever - does not ' 
'imply 7 a high level o.f teaching skill nor knowledge of a wide 
variety 'of useful methods. * 
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In objective-based instruction, 



u * . "152 / 

. , -vy. : . 

helpful ^riteriajare provided* 

** . / ; 
instructional - * - 



9 * to the teacher for 'developing and organic 

activities,. Learning shqiild relate to delivering one or" v 

* ' I ♦ * • 

• ^more of\the stated objectives, If. the ma j,ori£y 'of • the actiyi- 

..ties cannot be tied'back to, on& of. theystated objective's, there 



.is v little hope .that the objective can^e -achieved. "if -the 
♦ ' objectives, and activities are nof correlated,- then eithen the 
, ■ activities.' or the objectiyes need to.be n/odified 

•'")*« , • V. ; '. " 0 • ' • 

\ A large va-riety^of teaching methods are available and should * 



be considered\fo s r use by the teacher,. Which method one 
chooses is' a question determined by al^umbVr o£ criteria.., " 
including the \tacjier!« skill,, length of. ^me available, the 
' nature 4 of the materliaLs-avadlable and mother* factors 

Teaching methods include Veading /lectures-,, discussion- • . 

lect ures-, -discus-sdron , case s^dt~e^Xol-e'-^ying .another '~ 

- simulations,-, use of, test instruments /-"field 'trips films, 

video tapes-, the us'e*of gues* instructors and many others. 

> • - * 
It might be useful for thj?< terfcher to build-M -model or pllh, 

"juxtaposing teaching methods' against the criteria ior the 

selection 'bf a method as follows ;\ ' f ' 
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Luation is an important activity', the mechanism by which 

6 N _ ^ '* 
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Evaluation 
^Evali 

the instructor gets. feedback from the students. This tnforma-' 
•' . • • - 

'tion* should influence 'the triangular pattern; 'the relationship 

of, object jves, to -activities to evaluation. 

■ • ■ ; \ ' * '. 4 ' 

Methods of evaluatibn., include, but are not limited to,' test-' 

% ing of students. »,The purpose of testing students should 'be. to 

determine wbfcFher # oj not" the instruction is'ef fective and- ho* the 
* \ i • « J - * ' " - 

instructional ^ejsign sheulg "be revised, a.s we/r » 'to provide 
feedback, to students about- their perfpr^aactff \ * . 
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A variety of evaluation f echniquej,-.both formal -and infor- 

mal, can *be used.. They might include paying careful Attention 

o to nonverbal feedback from .the students, such as body position 

and facial expression ; the use of questionnaires or sirt^Jly 

,askj.ng for^information about the program-or instructor's 

.technique. Informal discussions abbat the*activities used in 
' .* ° 

* ~ * ^ 

the accomplishment of* the ob j ectives* can be helpful, arid it 
is crucial to gain the 4 students* tifcust in order foj theth £o 
provide useful revaluation data". - . * \ . t . • * - ^ 



The following JLriVt rum eftt has been designed as . a ch'eckl is t for 

* , ^ i . ' , 

cla-ssroom observations. -It is intended to be of particular 

use in the Cooperative Education- class". It jaight be used <by 

the^ teacher ^ alone , by another teacher who ha*s been askld for 

feedback, a supervisor, or dean, or .the teacher, rnigi^t ask the 

students to use* it as an evaluation instrument. 
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1 Practical items and the general attwoaphere 
\ . 0escribe the furniture arrangement and the' position o/people. 
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tf. ^ Oescribe the activity or movant in the room. 



/■c. *i terns of-the general atmosphere, how would you describe the session? 



* 1. Intense 



* ■ 



'2.' ■ Collegia! 
Atmosphere 



# 



2 ; ~ 

Circle One 



Passh/e 



3 



4 - • 



Authoritarian ' 
Atmosphere 



■ v 



H Roles and«Ke!,atjonshfp3 • 



Circl.e One 



a. / Jeacher es 

Presenter r 
Of Irtformatiori 



-1 



-9? 



Teacher "and students 
as co-1 earn ers ■ 



: . # - " o Circle fine » ^ 

" b. Student 'as a Resource' ' : * " 4 



to himself and other 
students 



1 : I 



( Studertt as - an "empty ' « 
jug" to .fill 



- i 



<- ' rw --'- Circle One 



' 1 «9 



'/;cf. Teach^ a$v* 
- * expert 



' ' Teacher ' as 
: •• facilitato r 

3 ; : j> — v - 

Ci-nclerUne" / ' ; ' - v . * 
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d. . Communication.* 

1. Describe teacher-Wstudent conwini cation, 



,56 



2. Describe student-to-student 



communication , 



III Teaching Techniques 

ffl^JfcT t32Chln9 techn1q ' u * US5d (leCtUre ' 9rcup. discussion, 



S&^^l!*"* 0 J '^ SCn ' cl "Neither the stated 
,° .. th6 ' stud S nt . s > c> the -students had "bought fn"? 



c'. Was 'the teaching technique^ usV appropriate to(t!eTbjcctives? 



V* ^bte^ ,ni V™*'«*«?< P-- n ^.-ns cleaf and 



: e ; -What was the' grouping? (Total, group', groups of two, qtc.)" 
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f. Was there, any evidenced variety and flexibility inXthe techniques 
used? .' • ' >v 

g. . Oid the instruction appear to build on the day to • day experiences of 
the students? ' . ' / 



• > > 



6escrfbe-:a ftajor ^roj^pqipt of the session,. * . •'. 



Describe a major weak point of the session. \ 



■ Ad^i ti ona 1 Com'men ts. 
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Aztec Article Reviewing 
.Interview with Director 




On-the-job learning 
part of co-op's duty 



By Peg Goldman 



If you >say.- "education is for 
hawnga job." Ed Johpson of P 
Colleges Cooperative - Education 
Department (CCD) u^uld 'add.' 
"am) havingajob is for education - 
'The office, shop, asse/nbJy floor/, 
lab. your Ji\mg 0 room and your'* 
neighborhood' ,are^ no Jess 
classrooms than tradition.il ones 
with textbooks iind chglk. .Ioh/uon v 
believes . „ 

"It's a matter of learning how to 
learn Trom them Johnson said. 
"Mowio lake experiences of work 
and really, of life - look atthcm.'aik"- 
question*, come up with *ew 
ansuers and make new decisions ~ 

Tohelpsmdentsdothatisthefrr- ' 
reaching goal' of the cooperative 
^ cdurajtion. department, said • 
Johnson. 

On a d;f ijylexel^a it udenrenrolled 
in thejhrec credit-hour CED 198 of? 
CED loo develops a resume, 
experiences ^rble-plays. irrterinew 
Situations and . discusses common 
on-the-job. pcrso-n-no. person 
problems * -_ * 

beyond thrc\ W.e-4iour co-op 
seminar per week (for thefi rstha If of 
.the semester only) and a* least three 

1 £ . 



credit-hours in traditional 
classroom study, each student is- 
required tosffnd labours ata job 
or volunteer eKpe^eoce in hisfWcT 
of study, ft may be the student^ 
currenijob oronedeveJopeo* forhim 
by the CED. 

Until recently, cooperative 
education served onry students in 
the 'trader such as secretarial 
services. Becau.se of a (rant receive^ 
lastsummer. Johnsonand othersare 
, now also developtrrg jobs for liberal „ 
-arts Students Yhe poliftcal science * 
major may find himself working on 
a research - project tor city 
counciimeji or an aspiring librarian 
may catafbgue books 

Jojinson said that public service 
agencies, libraries, museums and all 
sections of the work world may be 
tapped for the expenencestljey cfn 
provide {he young dr older student 
first checking out their career gpa Is 
in that real world or those returning 
i& schooLtestingthe waters in a new 
*area of work. , 

Johnson Quoted the findings of . 
Siu^ls Terke4 in "Working "aaymg 
"cuffent stafaitits are grim The 
number of people who punch the 
clock^eafterry'is^ dismally low a 
soberfhi'fact. £o>siderjrjg that a 
lifetimeV work is ahead tor all for 
almost all\" 

/ 
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-3-Bulletln 

Tax SheUcr Annuity Agreements Due "The 'Bulletin (8/24/81 

All faculty-staff -tax shel ten, annual ty* agreements must be renewed each yea » P'dgc 3) 

In an annuity program, the salary agreement form must be submitted by Septembe 



\ 
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New W.C. Library Ho^trs 

• West Campus library fyours for fall semester will be: 

Monday* thru Thur^Jay - 8 a.jn. to 9 p.m. 
Friday - 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Saturday - 9 a.m. to 12 p:m. 

" Staff Council Meeting— Augus t 12 

MinuJ^s of July July ^4, and July 22 were approved with corrections to July 22. 

Committee Reports: - *, * \ M 

Newsletter, Isabel Auen: Written suggestions were dfstributed and dlscuVssd. Sept. 1 was set as date to 
submit material to- Media Dept. /Print Shop. ' ' 0 

Sta'ff Development, Carl Blanton: Critique and discussion of recent workshop. All comments received were 
very positive and complimentary. The next event in <the program will be by Dr. Gibson, starting in September. 
These are evening classes and will be. offered for v credit throygh the Community Campus . Every 5 topics/c"lasses 
will earn 1 credit with 3 credits or^ topics/classes as a maximum. 

.Presentation: Dr. Art Ev*ns discussed various aspects of the upcoming United Way Campaign. At his request' 
the Council made several suggestions for the campaign. 

Chairman's Report: Our chairman, LaYry Chapman, announced that due to personal and academic responsibilities 
he must vacate the chair. The motion \<as made and seconded* to accept his resignation. A further motion tp waive 
attendance requirements for Chapman was made and seconded. This will allow him to remain a Council member 'and 
attend meetings as his time schedule permits, without vtolatmg attendance requi/wents. Vivian R1es, vice- 
chairperson, will, temporarily assume the duties of chairperson. < * f 

% ] ' r ' 8 STUDENTS'* 

Co-op Jobs Available at TBM , % . * / 



Thfc cooperative education program again has available a ruimber'of jobs for students at The jobs are 

for cooperative education students only. In order to become a co-op^ student, one needs merely to register for 
CED-19&or CED-199, cooperative^ education:' The Jobs pay about $4.00 an hour and are in a variety of fields, 
Including accounting, recreation, manigement, computer science and office education. Any Interested students 
"should cdntact E4 Johnson or Suzanne Konic at the Downtown Campus (6541) for further information and applicati 
procedures. • - « 




InterOfficeMemorandurn 
3£\T PimaCommitnityCollege 



Faculty § Counselor Memo: 




r Registration Counselors and. Advisors 



Ed Johnson,, Co operative Education 



Onto: 



1/7/81 



bo wntown C ajiT p us 



_ Response Due By: 



:: *_A_NEW £R06RAM, COOPERATIVE EDUCATION IN THE LIBERAL ART£ 



fnnnp IS L * ^ ^ ' feder3 -' 8 r3nt >* we 3r * now offering • 
Cooperative Eduction to all students, not only those who ■ * 
are rior.na.lly classified as in vocational pro-ams We are 

Lr r t JI H , be81, ; nin8 - a . j ° b deve ^-P^nt procesf, specif ica t, \ 
Lor tfceHbexal arts- students , and are looking for students 
who are interested in taking. part in the program, StUd6,US • 

If you are/ aware of any student's 'who are working o r wish -to 
■work w an. area that might be called liberal arts (t\ at is 
• anything that is no* no rial 1 y considered vocational Pd ' 
be pleased to have you suggest .|hat they register for CED-198 
Cooperative Training- M beral^rts Data-Code? 1 0523 ( I ll'-l 00 
PM Thursdays), or 82273 ( 7: 10-9:^0 PM Thursdays). f ' 
reotstit" 8 15 a > pr0blejn > y° u m ig'"t suggest that the stutdent 

an a e-rn ^r- 7 ' eV6n 1 f ' 1 1 ' 1 s a conflict, and see me a ou 
an alternative arrangement. ^ 

The program is'an attempt to'tonnec't, 'for the students^ the 
world of work with "their academic program, giv ig them an' " 
on-the-job experience relevant to their educa^ ana an/ 

: l f you 'or any of- your students 
pl.e.ased tx> -have you call. The 
•Suzanne Konic; one new program 
to explain further* 



Pf-J/sk 



have any questions; 
number is //;654l*, an,d 
secretary, or I ~w"i;l'l 



'<i be 
either- 
*lad 



be 



l&G-j 



o 



JSM fo Inter-OfficeK/Iemorandum 
"PiinaCoirinninilyColicgo 



lo:S?:°P *• Arts Staff ■ • ^ * 1/28/8 , 

— Response Due Dy: . 

Sub|cc»:_ THE : ENCL °SEt? MllNUTES 4 OUR NEXT MEETING 



From : _ gJ Johns o n te-y 



I was denoted With ourVeting, and pleased with the 
.enthusiasm and skill that you all bring to it \m 
losing forward to an excellent setter and a pro™ 

7i"t;iii^? ,Iy ^ ° f »r»V« * subs_tantial P n,i b :: 

Ji?Jo? d ^;\SittJ.! PPOn?,ei " 0r t0athe Srou P ; and have 
trl^ in^PA's or requested associate faculty con- 

tracts .for you, for $900 each, for the spring semester 

* paiu TatTfc? r r ' iet> '- 0f WayS 111 Whi ' h Wished to 

ou/* ?W foiJoL ^ n °J, e 3 L ld h ° pC that i£ wiU work 
uuc. - i ii l£^ow tt up the best I can. 

Ou) next meeting will be .Friday, January 30th, H: 0 0 AM 
<thc bast Education Center, Room 105. Let' nialn 
rllorZl f«»»».^'oi6.tio„ meeting with everybf ' ' . 
reporting briefly on tlieir ac t ivi ties . f ron the, past week • 
any } ob<s thjt you have found, students that jfc know of" 
who are ook ing • fo r , j obs , and other i ferns'. f,i to 
let you^know how ..it is going from my perspective ' 



PEJ/sk 
Attach . 



• ' > — 



Inter-OfficeMemorandum 
Ifffip PimaCommunityCollege 




February 13, 1981 



Developers', Coop Lib. Arts Spring Semester. . 
Johnson, Coop Education 
Few Odds 5 Ends ) 



2 



Our next meeting will be at 3:00-on Tuesday, February 24 
at the Downtown- Canxpus CC-124. I looked o r t£ Schedules 

peop e S lf e -l i0 ^ 3 reaS0I ^ly„ comfortable time f or list 
People. If it's not possible, please let me know and. ini 
try to work out some thing different. 

•I ve„enclosed a^copy of the Spring 
you that we submitted. If there's 
let m'e kn.ow. I had to go with the 
ciate faculty' contracts, bu-tvd&ted 
ror those who wished. 



mester RP-A for- each of 
y p r o b 1 em with th'i s 
*.s. rather than as*o- ' 
it from the early* summer 



« V thp n 5i°'r d C °^ ieS ° f " dFaft broc ^re that we'can discuss 
a the next meeting and finalize at that time. We 'San also 

la:t CU minut 1 e e s USe °' ^ ^ £ °™ " t0 ^ , 



> J-^i;/:::^; ^:r v r :^r a rtJr:nrorjic 

■ Km rS a^dr r ?n S rorL C . f?r "'"'V" ^ y*™\v 

V 

I've set up- a tentative meeting time for fc'aXt Km«„c - , 

week^ b Li J eral K A , rtS C ° 0P ''"^--.So/S^ a ' P o ': i!! S 
"eek - but probably alternate weeks '- st«4ii,r 8 Kebr!°,\ l5 
at 2:00* p. n, . I'll meet with Mfekit SwJ&y n the 
Lounge at t'nat time, and would be glad/to have a v 
"Jo would- .find, this more.conve.ienf XI a tendtng 
dlass or who w % nts to know about tlu/program. 




Stud\>n t 
o t h e r\ 

t h e rcVula'r 



Gont inured 



ISS 



Inter-OfficeMemorandum * 
gj^p' PimaCommunityCollege * 

'Date* 2/13/81 ' ' " 

•»J.«t. - A%« h S^' ( C ^5 s E<,UC,U0B . ' 



- The Pima- Logo ■ « Kfc 

- Pima* Community Callpge , ' ^ 

- Coop Education in the ■ Liberal* Arts * ' - 

- Name of staff person 

- Phone "number of staff ^rson - 

■^tlZW™ S yPUr " rS "-*-lude- your ca.pus % 
' b> pt^"^""' "° Ur :» include,' V.ur ho« 

experience - ? 'typ« al 70 nt ™ St ? d r O l0 " ° f ••"•tirf.l 

familiar with Mt card ?' shorthand at .100 wpm, is 

.is interes '« " a °ob i^a , ^p 1 "' < ^ 1 1".4 «c.,.„„d 



PE-J/sk 



«■ . : » - / -• 

Na-me of * staff person t 



*Camp.us location to be on business card?" 

Home phone number on "business card? 
^If appropriate, your holne phone no. ,__ 

183 



_l_ Yes . . No 



_Yes . ^ 0 



As ■ - ■ ■ 



krzvWr-4- Inter-Off iceMemorandum 
PimaCommunityCoilege 



APPENDIX C- 



4 
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TO: 
^ FROM: 
SUBJECT 



Liberal Arts ' Faculty 
Ed Johnson, Coop Education 



More information- About th.e Co,J>p/^ibera 1. Ar*ts 'Progra 




DATE : 



3/12/81 



9 



tfe are progressing well in findfhg jobs an l d' students' for the* , x/ 
Liberal Arts/Coop program. .Appropriate jdbs are at a premium, 
however, and. I would be^most appreciative of' your letting me ' ' 
know if yoji are aware of'jobs suitable for-iiberal arts " 
students. 

v ' * * 

You also mi|ght be wil ling, to let your students k'nau o£ a 

varje^ty of .volunteer positions that are " avi labl e with thcvCity 
of Tucson 1 . Although unpaid, they- can provi.de ^n excellent 
experience} and sometimes lead to 'paid ^obs. Currently those V 
positions include-: .' ^ , « •' . c 

'• . . r 

English-to-Spanish Translator • ' 
Neighborhood Center Facilitator 

Information Specialist (Dept. of Huma'v 5 Community Developmt )♦ 
Drafting Person s ' . . 

Construction Contract Interviewer 0 
Housing Market Analyst, ' 
f 

•For more' information about the s e ,po s i t ion s , students can con- 
tact Mary Memedova, on .the East. "Campus (X65S0). * . 

' ^ \ • ' 

I would* be- pleased, to have any students join the coop classes, 
accojrdi'ng to the following schedule. 

•If there '3 any. more infbrmation that we can provide plelse be 
sure to contact me at 6541.- 1 ' 
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TO: 

SUBJECT: 



Liberal Arts Faculty 

More Information About the Coop/Liberal Arts Program 




3/12/81 



DTC CL-107 
1:10 
7:10 



3:00 p.m. 
9:00 p.m. \ 



WC CBS-205 

5:00 - 6:30 p.m. 



Date - * Topic * 

• — T 

3A2/81 Corwnuni cation of Plans: * 
f Hollow Square 
1 Exercise 

3/26/81 Tipe» Management 

4/2/81 Negotiation- - The Blue- 
Green Game 

4/9/^81 Interpersonal Relation-, 
ships on the Job: 
j FIRO-B 

4/16/81 Decision Making on the 
Job: A Trip to the 
Moo/i 

4/23/81 .Leadership ^Supervision: 
The • LEAD Model 

4/30/81 Personal Health,- My 

Career: A Questionnaire 

5/7/81 •""Review, Evaluation of 
Coop 



Date 



Topic 



3/23/81 Internal/ExternaJ 

preplanning exercise 

4/7/81 The Resume and a Role- 
Pi ay^of- Job interviews 

4/21/81 Interpersonal Relation- 
* ships on the Job: 
FIRO-3 

Personal Health, My 

Career: a Questionnaire 



\ 

5/4/81 



EEC RM-103 



2:00 - 3:30 p.m. 



Date 



V25/81 The Resume and a Rol*e- 

Play of Job Interviews 

» j 

4/8/81 Interpersonal Relationships 
on the Job: FIRO-3 

4/22/81 Personal Health, My.Career: 
A Questionnaire ^ 



^5/6/81 Time Management 4 



» to 
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•Pima Coop Luncheon 
WORKSHOP REPORT \ Workshop Report 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION PROJECT 

WESTWARD LOOK RESORT 
May 12, 1981, 12:00-2:30 P.M. 



PURPOSE 



The general purpose of the workshop was to gather 
liberal -arts faculty members and career counselors 
fVom.the three campuses, to share information with 
them- concerning the 'program for the year, and to 
elicit ideas from them for program directions. We 
also hoped for continuing support from the faculty 
and pouns-elors in recruiting students into' the 
Liberal Arts/Coop Program in the fall'. 



ATTENDEES 



ACTIVITIES 



Forty-two people attended , Representing all three * 
campuses and" all of th^ liberal- arts faculty areas 
Groups included liberal arts faculty, career and 
personal cpunselors from all three camp-uses program 
personnel, including the- part- time faculty job 
developers and some representative employers. 



\ 



L. 

excellent 



After an 
about the program 
program brochure) , Dr 
Fuller, Vice President 
briefly about the role 
supportive of the Coop 



luncheon and much conversation 
(for placemarkers wc used the 

Johnson-. introduced Dr. Jack - 
for Instruction, who spoke 
of Coop and was extremely 
Program. 



Dr. .Johnso.n then 'spoke 
the>program, including 
tion 'and the K ger$eral obj 
the activities that were 



briefly about the nature of 
a hisotry of Cooperative Educa- 
i ^tives -of the .Coop Program, 
unui.*!«*aken during the year 



*n feji.e Cooperative Education Liberal 'Arts Program 
and th* results in terms of students involved, jobs 
found, ,and the curriculum manual thatVas produced. 

* • " • * 

,He emphasized that one of tlfe most important aspects 
of the program was helping students tc> find more ful- 
fillment in. the. world of work; and the classroom • 
■activities which mo*ed in that process" direction . The 
broad issue then is not merely finding jobs for 
students, where-by theV&an apply their skills, but 
also to .help students learn to learn , to become their 
own theoreticians, and to learn 
from their own/ experiences. 

1 . # * 

.A question and answer session was followed by small 
groups at the luncheon tables. Groups'of about eight 
people -were asked by Dr. Johnson to' meet and taik • 
among themselve.s', with, one person as tjhe^reco rder ' 
writing their salient topics on newsprint. He asked 



as deeply as possible 
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Wbrkshop Report I _2. u . , „ 

Coop Education Project ' - # '?- 1981 



S 



f 



them to discuss the nature of the program, what 
appeared to be good about it, elements that, should \ • 
' +\ u"' What differ ent directions .that might be 

taken, what suggestions they would have for another 
s jy e a r . 

RESULTS : l he . Te / Ults of the small groups sessions,- with "some 
redundancy eliminated, included the following: 

• Th%re should be more .publ icity "in -house "', with 

students, faculty - especially during registration , *" 
including the , name of the program. - There should- be 
si.gns during registration, with "a two-line descrin- ' 
L 10 ? "5! nd 1 a P° cket ror brochures. It ^important to 
include liberal arts. Placement in jobs that fit 
trying to match students' needs with the the job-' 
integrated into the^ transfer prog.ram, should be ' * ' 
included.in the elective section in the catalog. 

. Emphasize to sVudents job-search skills, and that 
they wil^ get help with resume, writing , etct. Volurf- 
teer^jobs are wtork experience too and have Value. 

<* - 

& A 

■ Set up close communication ties with Tug's o n Volunteer 

Bureau Integrate* modul e on Vol u n t e eTilTg~i nTo~Thi 

liberal arts curricul urn , - as prelude to cooperative 

hing jobs, use coop -s tudeirts 
to assist in the program itself, to lighten the load 
on program staff., 



Increase P/R .work in the community, through service 
organizations, etc., through job developers and 
coordinators. More office space. * 

Mailer announcing job experience related to your 
field. .Coop class to all previously registered 
students. Times to coincide with registration (a 
little bit before so they have a" chance to think 
about it. 3 I 

Suggest coop^aayan alternative to withdrawing from ' 
school because .they • ve • got ten a job or need to get 
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Workshop Report . .3. ^ 

Coop Education Project J " May 12, 1981 



. Program staff coordinator coming to class or job \ 
developer representatives, early in- the' semester . 

. ESL (English as- a Second Language) facul'ty teach 
foreign students the language of the job. ' 

Year-round internships; open-ended > -generate more 
variety of paid businesses, connect" the liberal 
arts program with business experiences., fo'r 
• example '-Fourth Avenue Newsletter Ne ighbo'rhood 
Association; shopping centers have cooperative 
activities to coordinate. 

. Advertise a central clearinghouse information on , . 
jpositions, as they become avai 1 abl e . * Advertize to 
students that if they are employed, to take advan- 
tage of Coop. U<|e St. Luke's Home volunteers 

. P.R. at Departmental meetings, in liberal "arts '- 
what special qualifications? 

* * 1 

Look for jobs in arts, symphonies ,' Desert Museum' 
early childhqod development, work-study students! 

. ALC^is available - .pinpoint specifics ' for Coop 
students.- Resume writing, module available for 
drop -ins . . - , 

. All in District checldon resumes to see what eacW^ 
doing, including Writing- 150, Coop, Business coursIT* 
■ etc*. * , „ 9 * 

: t , p^ t;f i nd B j ° ! 1 b ? in Engineering and Archi- 

tectural, Banking and Finance fields, City part- 
time library, snack-bar, secretarial pool, offices. 7 

J 

.'Be more assertive in visiting classes. 

. Coop recruitment and retention are, related to each 

.•Develop a slide. tape presentation .- 

. Form a middle gro'und between vocational and liberal 
arts students. * 
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/ May 



12, 1981 



N . Extend* unpa'id_ inte 
encourage students 




"to ,year-r/ound 
open-ended ei/tr,y.. 



activity , 



Generate/offe-r the widest variety of jobs place- 
ment, experiences . There should be a central 
intake person in placement for facul ty District- 
wide to. share job opportunities, as they . discover 
them, and for students who have jobs to connect 
with-Coop for credit and/or other disciplines' for 
credit . For example, history research "project i. 
with History 201, Independent Studies, or students 
aides . * 

Language students c encourage [them to get credit 
for employment internships With travel agencies' 
financial institutions. - 




PEJ/sk 



"Linkages" Article f, 
Follow-up Responses 




Na|ionaUn's«i«uteH6r Staff and Organizational Development/Kellogg Foundation Project 
University of Texas, EDB 348, Austin, Texas- 78712 
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9 * 

Job.fulfillment stressed in Coop program 

Through funds received from jhe Bureau "of Cooperative ' 
Education. Pima Community College* has expanded its Coope- 
rative Education Program to include all students 

The basic purpose of Coop ,s to connect people w.th the world 
of work and 'smce Liberal Ar.ts students wiU'eventually lind 
themselves In the work worl'd. too. the program is trying'to help 

Coop, now stalled with s .* Liberal Arts faculty members"' 
employed on a part-time basis. ,s doing soTne ,6b development 
- andstudentrecruitment.ntheLiberalArts field Although,obs are 
difficult to find, arrangements for some very useful positions have 
been made • 

Students register'for the Coop class wodluhree credits The ' 
^ theme of the course is h6w to find more fulfillment in .the work 
world and the job is onjy part of the course-requirement Class 
sessions deal with the concept of human relations in the working 
environment, planning, writing a resume, and taking \{ l0 h 
interview , /H 

Interpersonal skills-relating and communicating better with 
supervisors, customers, employees^and with other workers-are 
stressed as the learnagle skills relevant to" students. In planning 
each student takes a hard look' at his/her existing situation ,n ' 
erms of career and personal life, does some goal setting, and'; 

thendevelopsanaction-planappropnatetogetlromheretothere 
In the L.beral Arts program. Pima is trving to-go welUieyond the 
traditional application on ,ob skills that one leaVns in the 
classroom St.udentsbecomeapartofanexpenent.alcyclewhere 
they are helped to look at their total experiences, )0 bs as well as 
other experiences, and become their own theoreticians, to take a 
look at the wbrld around them, and orchestrate their own - 
resources The point here is Income a- learner rather than 
merely learned 

F '¥jM nher 'foliation, contact Dr. Philip E Johnson ,P,ma 
Community College, Downtown Campus. P. 0. Box 5027. Tucson 
AZ. 85703, (602) 884-6788. 



/ 
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June 25, 1981 



Ms. # Sandra Anderson Di rector 
Cooperative Education 
HTESTARK COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
P.O • Bdx* 3649 - 
Fort Sjnith, AR 72913 " 



Dear Ms . Andersop : 



Education, we expanded It t „ < °n a irant from the Office of 
•this year. "P 3 ^ " to include the liberal arts students 

up' to. nii also s.^1 V^y?" > better idea of what' we're 

wni.ch Sho-ula he^nrsneo l?{ £Z %? HHULl T ' ^ ■ 

use- in my clasgroora approaches. ' " Xlve - nature t « a t I try to 

)si A ee the teaching handbook is essentially in-tfroee.* k 
.appreciative of any, thoughts you mi^I 1 L process, I-'d be 

/ nougnps you might have, comments or . suggest ions 

■If there's 'anything Airther which Tcould supply to va „ i- • 

happy to. do what . I can. ' supply to ypu I'd be- - 

•. 1 ' V ' . . • * /i 

Sincerely, yours 1 , . ~ j 



Philip E. Johnson, 'Ph.D. 
"Coordinator 

Cooperative Education. ' • * 
PEJ/sk ' • 



Enclosures,- gjrj^jjj. ^ (.ostjn.u, i. 4 es, Oenver. rucson, •' 

■ . ' . I c'Lte 1 "" 1 ' Street Avail able , Faculty Rept.p 
- 'Teacher^ Handbook ' " , * / ' 
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Vfestark 

•Community College 



50 years pf service — 1928-1978 




June 15, 1981 



' JUN 2 2 1981 

COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 



Dr. Phillips E. Johnson 
. Pima Community College 
Powntown Campus ± ' 

P.O. Box-5027 \;' 
Tucson, AZ 85703 ' 

■ i 1 
Dear Dr. Johnson: 

I have read in .the April/May 1981, Vofume 4, No. 2, issue of 
Linkages an article about Cooperative Education at your college 
I would appreciate receiving morp information regarding your over- 

^ o ^uld l^ U r^ 0n \ r ° 8ram a? ' We11 35 ^e 8 Libera 8 i y Ar s Ire^. 
frUt Vf 6 t0 , kn ° W W the class sessions for Co-op students 
are set up and how the contents of the classes are presented. 

Thank you for your assistance in this request! 



Sincerely , 



Satfdra ^Anderson 

Directors Cooperative Education 



ct 
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Grand at Waldrpn . P.O. Box 3649 . Fori Smith. AR 72913 . (50 1) 785-4241 • 



September IS, 1981 

Mr. Chuck Green, Director ' 
Cooperative Education 
LAKE LAND COLLEGE 
Mattoon', Illinois 61938 

* ' ' * % 

Dear Mr.^Gr,een: 

- \ • . . 

Thanks for your letter vand comments about 4 the descrint^, J 
our program in the publication, "Linkaje''. ' " P 

whicH^ br^^ —^al 

L'ual 1 "port^as u'L^ol^ 1 ^ « ^ ^^ous 
October. completed, towards the middle of . 

If in the meantime, you have' an v ana,;*;. 

enclosed materials raise an!' f?,-K P C ^estions of if the 

Pleased to hetr from you. " concerns » I *ould,b* 

y 

Sincerely yours, . ^ * 



^FITTp £. Johnson, Ph,D? 
Coordinator 
Cooperative Education 



Enclosures 



" To?e":rcrIp^ 0 tt n dti0n ^ ^ r * S ^P^ive" 



1-Set Coop Lib. Arts Staff Meeting Minut 



Coop Brochure 



:es Jan-April 




raa lake, 



COLLEGE 



MATTOON; ILLINOIS, 6I93P, PHQNiE (217) 235-3131 

September 3, 1981 



• ■ 1 



■ \ 
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Dr. Phillip E'. Johnson 
Pima Community College 
Downtown "Campus 
P. 0. Box 502^ . 
Tucson, AZ 85703 

Dear Dr. Johnson: 



Just finished reading your interesting article 
on co-op in the Bi Monthly Publication, Linkage. 

* 

I would like to kijpw more about your program and 
•would be deeply appreciative if you could send me additional 
information. 

I have been Director of our. Co-op Program at ' 
Lake Land. College in Mattoon since 1971 and keep looking for 
new ideas and ways to improve and facilitate our- own program. 



, Thank yoy. 




hlg 



Sincerely, 
Chuck fcteen 

Director of Cooperative Education 



Correspondence With 1 
( University of Arizona 




\ 



* 

February 12, 1981 



¥ Ms. Louise Johnson, Director 

Part-time and Summer Employment Placement Service 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 

Tucson, A2 " 85721 . ■ ■ 



• • " • •" \ 

Dear Cindy: - . 

It was a delight to meet with you and find out about the 
University of Arizona placement program. I roust admit to 
being really impressed. I sure wish I had all pf those jobs 
listed on^a bulletin board, at Pima like you have there." 

I have enclosed a copy of the article that I mentioned / and ' 
would be most appreciative of any feedback that, you would be 
willing to give me about it. , ✓ \ 

Let me reiterate that if there is anything I can do to be of 
support tp the.u pf A. placement program. I'll be more than 
iJ P ? y T t0 ?' S ? " P ar< j icu larly 4 with the kind-af class miterail 
that I work with and the, workehops we run. If you would be 
interested in coming down to meet some of our career counselors 
and seeing what kind^f operation we have, I Would be pleased 
to arrange i,t for you. Justs call me and" we'll set and give 
you the "cooks- tour. " N . 3 ■ 

Again, i-f you have any jobs, either part-time 'or full-time, 
that-you aren't able to fill and would like to make, them 
available tp us we would be more than' pleased. 

Blanks again, I will look forward/ to hearing from you. 

• * * 

Sincerely yours, x " 



■ \ 

..Philip E. Johnson, Ph.D. * .JL 

Coordinator , 
Cooperative Education . <■ 

enclosure - "Cooperative Education Prom A Teachers pi^ective" 
PEJ/gq % \ 
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* February 5, 1981- 

' \ ■ • " • ' 

Frank Bonneville, DM/rec'tor 

Cooperative Education . ' 

Engineering Building Room 1"25 . 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA./ 

Tucson, AZ 85721 ' ' \ v . 



Dear Frank: 



"** * 

It was a' delight f^XL.Jo Ann -and me to meet with you 'an4 
share some ifieas about wop. I am really -impressed with 
your program and the extent to which it's evolved so 
quickly. 'Sorry that we. haven't connected eariier. 7 

I have enclosed a copy of a faculty' manual that I wrote ' 
this past summer, which might be. of ' interest to you. I 
would be appreciative of any kind. of .feedback you could - 
give me. 

Also I appreciate your suggestion that- we contact Cindy 
Johnson. t J 

If you have any information about jobs in the Tucson area 
that might be appropriate forour Liberal. Arts students 
(that you are,n*t able to fill), i would' certainly be 

to SI e «,2-*" t i0a y ? U ' ° Ur P roblera « the moment seems 
to be finding -jobs rather than finding students. . 

If -there's anything* I can-do for any of your students in 
terras *>f classes, I would be more than happy to do so." 
1 11 also plan to invite you out to meet with our group ' 
later in the spring so that we can develop some continuity 
between the Univers.ify' and Pima programs. nunuity 

Thanks again for your interest and let's keep in touch 

■ " . * ' ' \ 

Sincerely yours, 



Philip E. Johnson, Ph.D. 
Enclosure FCC'\{'; ' < ' 



PEJ/sk 



• October *1, 1981 



\ 



Ms. 'Suzanne Jacobs, Director 
Cooperative Education 

;0AK.T0N COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

t 1600 .Golf tfoad' 

Des Plainer, IL 60016 



Dear Ms. Jacohs 



•Thank- you >or your call about Coop programs \t P.ima College. 
I harvo enclosed 'some material tjiat might be of interest t^ 
you ^ ¥ , 

-Li e J' liZ * ' that u tHis is minimal, but i'f there a re- any .further 
-questions you- have- or. specifics that I can provide, I'd be ' 

Mh!2? a ? t0 '. d ° so - We are Particularly proud o^ the 

Liberal Arts program, which is currently beginning its 
second year o,f development.- One of the flyers that I've 
enclosed describes it. 

Thanks for your interest and don't hesitate to "call or write 
* f y°u Mye^any further questions. .\ ' " ! 



%SQcer^ly^yours , 




PNifip E. John^ottT^Ti.b. 
Cooperative Education 



Enc loslur^s 
PEj/gs^ 




('cep/'breekare 
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June 24-, 1991 



Mr. James Barrett , 

f. 1 ?!*!^ °* Coop Ed uctftion Project ' 
J^NOIS EASTERN COMMUNITY COLLEGES * I > 

. 233 East Chestnut Street 
Olney, IL 62450 " " * 

t 

Dear 'Mr. Barrett:, % * 

teachers of aaultj f8cil . lt «^e teaching techniques for , 
The other wn-rir «. » . , ^ 

• is enclosed! "it alo^ ' J^h^f 6 "^ ^ St * nley 8nd S P arks > 

Lst suWr for ^he Arizona S?aJ'!\ WCrC Part ° f a P ro ^ t 
•Education. Arizona State Department of Vocational 

Jri?; 0 ?:i.i; about s: to you and wouid be p 1 —* 

Xo^fK„:^; b %S^%J^ a Pj;i»« at -Illinois Eastern 

Sincerely yours, v ; 

♦ 



Philip E, Johnson, Ph.D. " # 

Coordinator, 

Coop Education 

PEJ/sk 



Enclosure 



PCC Cooper^iye Education Student'Cndbook (&k?}kf 
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ILLINOIS EASTERN COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

» * 

233 East Chestnut Street Olncy, Illinois 62450 618-393-2982 



Director of Cooperative Education Projects 



Jun 



i 

i& 3, 



1981 



80ARO OF TRUSTEES 

* M.iunn ll.uk Wilson, 
Chairman of the ttoattl 

George I'. Koilicr, 
V ice -Chair in a n of the Hoard 

Wdlum I*. I loffee. 
Secretary Pro-Tent 

David L. Hart / 
Robert R. Mundy. II * 
Richard J. Roth 
- John IX Stull 
Jodi Jimkins, . 
ex -officio 

Harry Hitli*, Jr., 



Dr. Philip E. Johnson 
Pima Community College 
2202 West Anklam Road 
Tucson, AZ r 85709 



RECFIVFD 



Bonrd Secretary 



JUN 9 1981 



Dear Dr. Johnson: 



COOPERATIVE 
• EDUCATION- - 

I have recently completed reading the copy o 4 f '.'Cooperative 
Education; A Teacher's Manual"-' which you sent to Mr. Ben Huntley of our 
community college district. I\am most impressed with this manuscript. . 
If more of us would put down in writing what we 'feel is necessary for 
Cooperative Education to be successful JWthtre would be many more quality ' 
programs. - 

In your manual, you referred to a ^mpariton volume by Sparks and 
Stanley which is devoted to student oriented aspects of Co-op. Could \ 
you tell me how I might secure a- copy either to borrow or purchase? 
Since our Co-op program is in its? first year, I am trying to secure all the 
information I can in order to implement the best possible program for our 
students. . * 

Ben Huntley is no longer with our^community college district. A§* 
Ben possibly told you, he had very little work to do in order to have his 
Ph.D. completed, so he decided that he should work on that at this time. 
I'm sorry to see him leave but I understand. 

If you could send me the information concerning the Sparks and Stanley 
material, I would appreciate it very much. 



Sincerely, 



g the Sp< 




JB:jk 



H frontier Community Colleqc • Mnr.il Route I. Foirficirf. Illinois C2KY? Telpph ( rn t > G18 £M2 37f1 

Lincoln Trail College . RhmI Route; 3. Rnnmson IMm/tM fi?'W Telnphoni? G18 5»M 8657 

Olney Central College - Rural Route 3. OlnV Vj Illinois 67450 Telephone 4351 

V^pbash Valley College - 2200 Cottage Drive, Mt. Carmel. Tllmo»s 02863 Telephone 618-262 fifrl 1 
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Aztec Story on Coop 



February 4, 1981 



Aztec Campus News 



New program offers jobs 
for liberal arts students 



By DAVID BISCHOFF 
Aztec News Editor 

Resulting from a .recent federal, 
grant, jobs and«internsnips relating 
to a student's major arc now* 
available to Pima College students 
studying under the liberal arts 
program. 4 * 

Cooperative education has 
traditionally ' been limited t-o 
vocational areas such as welding, ai« 
conditioning, automotive mechan- 
ics and nursing; the new program 
extends employment*opportunities 
to students*enrol!ed in other areas as 
well. 

Cooperatjve education's function 
is to provide an interrelationship 
between on the job experience and 
material learned in the classroom. 

"Employers are increasingly 
looking for college graduates who 
have hap*. experience in which they 
are opting for a job,** according to 
Dr. Philip E. Johnson, Cooperative 
Education Coordinator. 

"The new program is designed to 
offer jobs ^that relate to what a 
student is studying in school,** 
Johnson said.. 

He suggested that course material 
.does not necessarily reflect the way 
things .really are in the working 



world ajtid this is one reason the 
program was initiated. 

"Students need to be aquaintcd 
with the day-to-day reality of how 
jdbs in a particular field reajly 
work/* 

- He cited the fact that at one time, 
some schools offering a printing 
. program were teaching with 
materials no longer used in the 
industry. M Co-op helps keep the 
course material in the curriculum 
relevant/* he said. * 

In addition, Johnson feels that 
students knowing the real working 
world will be able to ask more , 
pertinent questions in class. 

Furthermore^ he suggests" that 
student's getting on-the-job 
experience now, will have a greater 
awareness of whether they want t« 
continue in that field or move on to 
something different. 

Available through the new 
program will be internshipsand jobs * 
offered by public and private 
businesses throughout Tucson. 

Sen. Dennis De Concini*s Tucson 
office is presently offering a number 
of non-paying internships involving 
research and organWing reports for 
the scnatoh Johnson .said. He 
added, however, trfat these 



internships could lead to. paying 
positions. Aside from De Concini*s 
office, many of the jobs offered 
through the program are already 
paying positions. 

C Johnson and five faculty members- 
from the Pima College district arc 
working on developing . job 
opportunities for liberal arts 

^students. 

He stressed the fact that the 
program cannot hire people directly, 
"but serves as ajbrokerage between a 
job and a student. We bring a 
potential employer and worker 
together and then leave it up to them, 
as t6 what happens,** he said. 

Fifteen hours per week is the 
minimum requirement for time\ 
worked and three credit hours will 
be granted to those successfully 
Completing the program. 

Students enrolled ir\ the program „ 
will be required to attend a two hour 
weekly seminar taught by Johnson. , 
The seminar will deal with issues 
general to the world of work. 



Cobrespondence in Job 
De v*el opment 



January 20, 1981 



^Mr. Fred A.' Tarazcm 
Assistant for Constituent Service 
Office of Dennis D. Concini 
33'North Stone 
Suite 1540 
Tucson, AZ 857Q1 



Dear Mr. Tarazon: 



program. • "^ents being involved in your Internship" 



1*11 make the announcement to faenif.vN_._i... X 
students and hoeefullv «. . .1, i ? Members , talk with 
you. I.„ sure ?hat \L 4„? t° make; some referrals to 
extremely satisfying! * ln " rnshl f «Perie„ce will be 

;s: f uly^o^rn\ud^„ t r/ P articuJar!rin th ?Llii e r »? " 
Arts program , vouU be pJ.as^Jo^v^yo^l.l^'in.w. 

™S k ^« ,ln l0 »* « --"to- contacts 

• • '. • \ ■' 

Sincerely yours, *| 



Philip E * Johnson, Ph . D ~ / 

Coordinator 

Cooperative Education v 
PEJ/sk • ; . ' 
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January 20, 1$81 



Ms. Paula Dannenfeldt 
Staff Assistaat 1 
Office Off Morris K. Udall 
,300 North Main 
Tucson, AZ - 3S705 ' 



Dear Paula? ' ' 

rt wis 'a pleasure to meet Jith you about the p^sibility 
office 6 Plng SOine ^"nships in the Congressman's 

'•I.Jiave enclosed a' copy of several memos which I recently 
sent explaining the basic nature- tff the Liberal Arts and 

program '. and ^ hat ^y^nrSr 

5 ft i 1 u y ° U t0 " neW the con "ection some time near the 
end of February with the possibility of developing 
internships either then. or next sun^r. 8 • 

Thanks" again for your help, and I'll look forwards to 
further contact with you. - ' . 

* • 

Sincerely yours, 



Philip E. Johnson, Ph.D." 
Coordinator 
Cooperative t Education 

Enclosures ' 

PEJ/sk 



N 
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February 27, 1981 



Mr. David Christensen 
Superintendent 

Arizona Correctional Training Facility" 
10,000 South Wilmot Road- 
Tucson, AZ 85777 



Dear Mr. Christensen: 



/ 



In a 'recent conversation with 



Do«ihiiUv'«^ Z'^l T 1 "' Dave Ga spar v , I mentioned 'the 

CoonP^M,i ?5 an extended connection between the Pima College 
dimension^ EdUCatl0n pr0 S™n and ACTF,in two different * g? 



» , 

interested in being mdre helpful and responsive to 
:nts as they leave the far ni t-'u\> h„ i^ir,^„ m 



First I ... ^ 0 ^ u j.,, uei ng more neipru 

rTn/tlrtT^V^ leaVe the - facriit '^ by helping "them 
wi?l P ?r u J ° bs co, "' ne cted with an educational 'program 

which they might cori.tinue at Fima College. Program ^ 

Second, I would -like to discuss further the possibility of 

r P ^rL P -% ld H°' r / 0l ^ teer P° siti0 "s at the facility for my 
regular students who are in programs such-as Secretarial ' 
Management, 'or the general liberal arts areas ' 

x 5on e r^ff Sted T ,;hat th6 ' ProperVocedure w.ould be to Speak with 
' #11 call'vou wUh/ 0 "- 6 ! 1 ," 5 if > e ' co ^ set an appointment 

thirSn, J k h ^ a Wfeek or 30 t0 set a. time, .since I know 

that you are busy>¥ith your ne,w ■ po»i tion . 

J^am looking^.forward to meeting with you. 
Sincerely- yours, 




Fhilip 



Johnson", Ph.D. 



Coordinator/Cooperative Education 
PEJ/gs 
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April 24,; 1981 



V 



State Personnel Office 
4 1831 .We-st Jefferson 
Phoenix, AZ 85007 



To whom it mgy concern: 

Will you kindly place Dr. Philip E . Johnson, as 
indicated below on the mailing lists for: 

. - weekly notices 'of job openings 

- monthly notices of job categories • 

* * 

^ * Philip E\ Johnson, Ph.D. 
. Coordinator, 

Cooperative Education 
Pima Community College 
bowntown Campus 
P*0. Box 5027 

Tucson, AZ 85703 • ' ' " 



Thank you. 
.Cordially yours, 



Suzanne Konic 
Secretary to • 
P . E . Johnson 



s 



/sk 




wx 
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November 16, T981 



Mr. Bob Franz «*' 

Personnel , Department • /> 

HUGHES AIRCRAFT ^ 
P.O. Box 1 1337 ^ ' > ' 
Tucson , AZ 85734 



Dear Job: 



0 I enjftyed speaking jrith you on the telephone morning. In 
regard t& your inquiry about the types- of students we have at 
Pima' College ajid in-our Cooperative Education Department, I 
have enclosed a copy of our catalog. We^teach a wide variety - 
of subjects at Pima and'have excel>ent candidates in all fields 
of study. One thi-ng that most people in .Tucson do nat realize 
is that the average student's age is approaching 30 y*ears old, 
so we have many good experienced people who are studying here. 

Again, it was good talking with you and We look forward to m _ 
hearing from you next MondSy to set a date when we could meet 
with you and answer any questions you nrjght have. 

Sincerely, _ . 



Ma A Henry All erheil i gen ^ , / 
Job Developer 
Cooperative Education 

cc:' Ed flohnson, Coordinator, Coop Education 



MHA/sk 



V 
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7 . December : i , 1981, 

6 * 1 

.Ms, Ernestine Holloway % * 
Employee, Development ; 
TUCSON ELECTRJC POWER COMPANY . ** 

P.O. Box 7TJ " : , . 

Tucson,, AZ .85702 . 

Dear Ernestine: > \ . 

It was a pleasure to tVIk with you on the phone to discuss 
the nature of .our Cooperative Education program. I'm pleased 
that you're interested and hope that we can Wrk out some, sort 
of 'an agreement. 

As I indicated it might* be something completely formal, such as-' 
our arrangement^ with IBM, or something much less formal and. *' 
completely casual, whereby you would siraply 1 et *Cis know that 
you'd^ like to iritervi.ew some students-, or of coQrse^anywhere 
in-between. I've enclosed a copy of a brochure about bur Coop/ 
Liberal Arts* program. ' 

In addition to the IBM references which I gave* you, you^might 
like to talk with - 

>!r. Herb Sautter 4 791 -4341 - Tucson Water Department 

Mr. Dick Hornbeck - 791-1786. - City of Tucson 
or s CIVICS program 

* Ms. Virginia Foote - • 

I'll look forward to hearing from you again about the possibility 
ofNjiy meeting with Vou and anyone else at TEP to explain, our 
program' further. \ m 




Sincerely yours^ i 

Philip* E. Johnson, Ph.D. 

Coordinator • * * ^ 

Cooperative Education * r 

Enclosure - Brochure * 
PEJ/sk ,v 
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December 7; - 1981 



Mr. Marshall Moskow 
Production Supervisor 
UWITROXIICS INC.' 
1806 .West Grant' Road 
Suite 111 
Tucson, AZ 



85719 



Dear Marshall: * ' \ ... ^ . * * ' * . 



.fill oe glad to talk aoout setting' up a special progr 4 in.- j 

Il'L^T*'?" i hSt I toW you Burs-Brow. if.oriiniMd 

■ coital iY'tilll'T^ and tW person £ * 

HSr^ifl^ m- 1 ^*"^ V n, ^rtgsl^ilar Is • 

xor.cn* po*siDilitie3 of an internship prograTnT 
I/Ve atso. put the word out among our facul trv* 'thVf i-k-r. ™;,u u" 

V' ^j!"r al i Sm st V den V t6 gyrate and prepuce a company news- 
letter, along with sW other activities; ' - j 

2. A clerical portion, emphasizing personnel records J 

3 ' Cofk a S?rh S n 0r V - S ^ 1 ^ ducation support student, who' could . 
work with a variety of graphics and Wdia activities. * 



continued - 
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M. Moskow 
v Unitronics Inc 



r- 



12/7/81 



Ll Sir55lJer Un f„i a ? y Wh ° iS ' 3 S ra P hi "7«edia student of ra ine r~ 
I be- 4 lad to Lok^for^oL'tdlitional people" 5 ^ "° rk ° Ut P11 

TnZt*?^* 5 '' thrCe underwa y to the' extent' that you are 
interested, we can talk-further about other possibilities. 

Jour rf Linl? S wf/ l9aSUre t0 " M you and I'"- look-forward to 
your calling whenever we can help further. 

'- ' " * ^ 

Sincerely yours, * , 



Philip E. "Johnson, Ph 7tT, 
Coordinator 
Cooperative Education 



Enclosure - c Pima Catalog 



PEJ/sk 
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Conference Report wllllf* of A Coo P 

r Workshops Attended 



Cooperative Education in -the Liberal Ari's 
Northeastern Unive'rsity 
Boston,' Massachusetts 
October 7,8,9,' 1980 



I . Introduction ^ 



i.mS- J- ""ting a proposal to the Office Education^askin* for 

..funding ^support the . inclusion of the liberal arts in our cooLra 
ta.ve, education program, I was able to attend a coherence Lid « 
Northeastern University in Boston. NortheasteWis conned the ' 

of"'"? s 3 hoos and 0 ^, ratiVe - edUCat i 0n and ""•"tly operas a number ^ 
■2*.; 2. country ^ pr ° grams , f - cooperative .educators fro m all 

This report is intended to summarize my learnings and activities - 
during the conference so tha.t i.can sj.are the results with as many 

?.lf »lU™«.. W -S'5S. r ::" V><'°°P«.tive education in more de-' 



with anyone who washes*. 

The report will "first explain some of the more basic ideas 'of the ■ 
cne workshop, itself , session' by session. ^ 

• I I ■ General Princip les \ ' w 

g;am\s e fn iS lx^n'J hat/th V ima>C0lle ^ Cooperative Education pro- 
gram is an excellent one. When'ev^r I've had the opportunity to ' 
travel to another part of the country, or to meet with educator,- 

moletlrtl IT' ! t le reminde + d °* h °" o-t»tandi«g our^n^eo^ * d 
procedures are. It ^eems quite clear that, we hav^ the best 'J&?Tr* 1 

an:-r:o„ V rere„ U c C e a . ti0 ." " 5 "Si- oSed 

c'o-orin^e^^rrrha^;-^ 811 ' 3 WO ?\ Sho P> mb?e con^rned" w it h 

extent- t 551 I 5 C0 "° P ln ' the lib e r ^l-arts and to this 

extent I -ifas disappointed. I wish that there had been more soecifi 

Vdlt 71 1 f eral artS ' P*>t»« • The fact that it wasn't a work- 
shop, but father a series of presentations was also a disappoi tment 

it C Iustrale e th: 0 a : renCe H WSilS - n0t .it..lf Ld Jhf " 

Itil ill the ^!f P i; aCheS - Jt W8S es P°^ing, and because it did not * 
utnixe the greatest, resource the-re.-the participants .1 n oni»thP 

ess spent many .hours talking with o^ers^ as-king ^s ti^a^u?" 
their programs, and sharing information about' what V do at rW • 

3. . One idea that became much cle-arer,to me as the workshop rifo- 
gressed-was the two rather distinct philosophies of coope^at ! Ve 
education^ Jhey were <ci ted initially by^Dr Walter BlaSen^ ?« h ' 
presentaiiori-^Sut th^h i Losophy o f ^oope^at i ve^educ'U ion / „ hlS 

•e2uclJ6n 1 r Cea N By + ? Oy>W00ldri£l « e ' tW ^an Jfa^e'r^Tc^ra' i ve 
at"foiCs: from Northeast *™' IM1 .tr^fp. explain the dijtincMon - 



4 



Traditi o n 3 1 



ERJC 



The traditional cooperat; 
education, phi losophy as exem- 
plified by schools like North- 
eastern, Drexel and University 
of Detroit, largely engineering . 
schoole, is based on Aristotelian 
and perhaps Herbartian philoso- 
phies.^ The general concept ivs <a 
dichotomy; separation of theory / 
and practice on the job/ 

The definition of experiential 
learning in the traditional " * 
schools is any activity include 
ing internships, practicujns, 
cooperative education "and others 
ia^which one'applies the learning 
from the classroom. Operationally 
this approach would probably .mean * 
that no academic credit would b$ 
provided for the work experience, 
the coordinators would .be more 
"salesmen 1 ^ than teachers and - 
would irot have faculty standing, 
and that the jobs would be paid' 
posi t ions * on ly . " 



L 



Contemporary * 1 

A more recent philosophy, what 
Roy Wooldridge called the < 
"second thread 1 ', is^ exempli- 
fied by tfhe over 700" community 
colleges which ark now, hetsa'id, 
„ "finely tuning" coopeVative 
education. .Their philosophical 
approach is more from'the. \ 
experimentalist viewpoint- ' 

. \ : * 

• ** 

, *■ 

Experiential * learning in this 
sense is s>een as a provision by 
the school of an educational 
defivery system based on 
experience whether or not t«he.* 
e'xperrWice is intergrated w;Lth 
classroom learning, In'th^ 
mor.e con temporary program, 
credit is provided for the* 
learning, associated with work, 
coordinators are faculty 
lumbers, and some volunteers 
experiences., [especial ly in the 
public, sect^A,' would; be used 
as the on-the-j.ob /experience. * > 



tional schools is the con^pt of the experience .as a' b«se for 
helping the student learn from experience, thus the process orien- 
tation to experiential learning. >The philosophic*! a seem to be 
closes}: to phenomenology. The ide.as delude Llping a student 
become a learner rather than merely learned; helping the stuaLt • 
n C " me ' IUS °* n theor ^iJbian,-to get inFo" the cycle of learning 
from experience, perhaps as indicated* in this diagram. ' 

.'Introjected Values or - . 

* Content Information » ' ' 

Behavior based on " * 



^Intro jected 
.Information 



More new values 
or information 



Experience as* a result of 
^feedback concerning the 
behavior . 



ffew behavior 

based on persons 1 1 y 

appropriated values 
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New values or information 
based on personal 
experiences 



By far-the 1 a rgeV number of part i c i dan t« * + *•> 

liberal -arts or vocat iona 1 ly *£] denied Irll * ""^renc* , whether 
tradi-tio.*.! viewpoint - Co-L as an L/ur \ *** » ho : cl >™ fro "> the more 
in the classroom This mVht be IlnXfli " ° f SkUls • 

. from. four year schools anl thou*h j 'J^J ed : S * nce . ,nos t of -the. were % 
be c^nsidefeed.educatWs. 2 •caoWxans -could' nrobabl? not . 

' ^ Past^e^^ -peratiV education 

the social problem i{ u e * oT!'*"' in - 6 - eSt in deaUn * with * ' 
, for young ^epp^e. Thus ? " e % ^ P { £ p.rtlcul.riy . 
•traditional view above ernment lias been emphasizing the in'ore' 

' ^^l^± k ^£»^^?jf* Aim- 

7, Many of*Hh$ & pro2rams as th«„ ' * ' 

• from the close ^efvision and ^ fV' 6 ™ t0 be m ° vi "8 ' 

school programed ■ | a " y evaluation typical "of high- - 

. no one requires any extensive lVe f S 1 ty P"**"*.' Almost 

There seen, to be many . dir n be 1 P3rt ° f ••PK>X»ra.' . 

college programs, the basi* bein, that ^.V" * ^ '' and " C ° mmuni * / 
. almost, entirely an alternate . r!n Jl , nmrsit ' y Programs ar 

■ Parallel seems me to bS Ituch So?? than P ar *HeU. 

college with the al teJnate 5 n 0 IU ? ri * te f ° r the - coaauniVy 
. diff erence , WflS tnat J^s??/" °J * °" jj" i» is useful. Mother ./ 
. students as younger*. . ^5°!^^ . \ / 

• . ' IH . Workshop Summary. s v , 

M onday even ing . • 

: • • , ' 

throth^r^p^e^ho^wer^ex?! '? d W'tunity to meet some* 
• ditional cooperative e!u at! J ; ^ ooiiT^ 1 "*' W *' re 
other schools, as'well L i !, P \ fr ° m . No . r theas t^rn and -fxom 
the' humanities- and le? U^ra "art! * P hil «°Phy. history 

-the United States and Canada Ihd Ja'SSi - "-S fr ™' b °^ 
programs. . represented a wide variety of. 

? - ' *V 

Tuesday morning ' 
An introduction 'and welcome from Northeast*™ 

Assessment exercise in which* pa?t7vTn?!I« , ' 111 brief Nee <* s 

concern's. wni ch participants^ shared their particirlaT 

ER!c . ' .218 ' ' ' ' " :-. . 



of 



/ 



Program* " t V T" " 0 ^ 1 f ° r Co0 P^Mive Education 

useful Ha P resen *«tion.«»« rather long and only partially 

left f 35 SUper sales « 3 n rather than educator, and ' 
illltiJnli- 3 f! neral i»Pr««ion that education is an aversely 
bl useful tl\d he P roc f».»°^l. -hich i had seen, before mighT 

Tuesday afternoon 

St Thomas and J*!?. ! I 5 SOphies ' one b ^"g from Aristotle 

djKJW some flak. He then cnnt. n * saying this, Dr. flanchard . 

epistemology, more in the lltlv f ^ T ? C * nt dev * lo P""tV in 
less well defined *Ia Y framework > Vhere relationships are 



cruitment.^ .The. ideas g u /[f ' Wlth StUdent re " • 

particular impl i cat ions^ f orTi ma c"!e ge . ' * "° . 

Wednesday afternoon 

not fnr thn n^u u/ creait is- tor academic experience 

students^ use u Job'dfvelo^^tl^^JloV:^! 1 ) 6 ^ 1 »' 
nreience. Those who are primarily traditionalists pointed to 



"relevant" becai.se it is mok ' ! h-t the job be Precisely 

cess the experUnces on t e l; ,nP °r ta ^ t0 be]p the student pro- 
V ences on the job, almost no matter what they are 



Wednesday afternoon 



« 



since its general purpose is ^ aLuat " n i s muc h more significant 
program is be-in* conduced » i ^° V ^! Redback about how the 
and also for aJco bl ft y oTIne use o^'f T f °S decisi °» s > 
general evaluation should not h-Jnv ' H<? Said that in 

concerning programs ,L f V*! g °' ° r n °-«° decisions 

evaluation/ aUliough he did no, ^ formativB a ^ summative 

The following i a list of cI?L •* if'V? rd> in ^heir usual sense 
useful in evaluation criteria that he spoke of as being 



1 

2 
3 

4 , 

5 . 



6 . 
7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

1^. 
12 . 



Program objectives 

£ SelS.".? 5 ' " MCh thB «. achieved 

The curriculum 

The operating procedures including recruitment iob 
.SIIWUJ U f3CUlty ° r ^ -^n- finding 
How .da you connect Students with ic-os' 1 
™o e g ^^ rgrati ° n ° f 1 " r » ln « •«;th.-ji» with , c «ta.ic 

TheVJ^ ^ P lacen,ent and JO' development. 

Hn Tel" " aklng Pr0 " SS; d0es ">•>•.«. suggest its 

re:is i ^% 8 :^ s :r 1 -n i t: Uh the facuity - a <* ssi °- 

Cost effectiveness 

Administrative commitment to the program. 



*** 



^ dua e S u es^a? W^^' ^ BarbeaU ' Associate Dean of 
in MucatiJn'sp^ke^aSo 0 tfob^dlve ^ ^^'T^ 1 St " di ~ 
hustler and in spite the fact IZ he fs'not mv J^V** * ^ • 
did an excellent job. He indicated thll ^ kl " d ° f P erso " > ne 

„ j n© indicated that the faculty think, of 



students as .Wjors", not „ 



with a specific set of" 



ft* th e uoe,»i iit»: Tinaw,^i ;'.- *i , I m "T, *T rui lZ 



Telephone calls 
Direct mail 

Cold calls on employers 
Just "visiting 19 
Directories 
Yellow Pages 

Get on a first name basis 
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Newspapers 

Talk with decision makers 
Don't get discouraged 
Rent booth spaces at 

conferences 
Lots of Bri de jobs in 

public schools 



Record keeping ot ° contacts* 
Personnel managers clubs 
Professionals associations' 



Insurance, hospilals 
.Emphasizing advantagd to the 
employer ^ 



He si>oke also of the many^advAn tages of co-op, particularly 1 in 
co-op jto tjie liberal arts "students . 

c 

He quoted three studies, all of which indicated major benefits to 
the. employers from co-op. 

We then worked put a "laundry list" of skills that co'uld be associa- 
ted witl^the liberal art students as follows: 



f Interpersonal ski 1 Is 
Problem solving skills 
Understanding oneself in 

_r rel a tionship- to the world 

How to learn 
Analytical skills 
Synthesis skills 
Interaction skills 
Process skills 
Articulation skills 

Thursday morning 



Decision making skills 
Matur i ty - * 
Li fe experience 
Ti"me liianagement~ abi 1 i ty 
Wei T motivated 
'Affective skill s 
Abil i ty to organ i ze 
Express oneself and think 
cogently 1 



Th'e employers perspective -on liberal' arts was the.' topic, with on a 
panel of emp 1 overs who have use.d co-op programs. One was"from t the 
Elderhostel program centered in Boston, one an employment person 
from Massachusetts General Hospital, and the third was director of " 
a youth employment services- They all spoke, highly of co-op and their 
experiences with Northeastern' a~nd other, school s . They said that 
students tend to be amb i tious . and often have a better attitude 
others . 



co -op 
than 



The final, presentation of the. workshop was by Roy Wooldridge', Director 
of Cooperative Education at- Northeastern. I was pleasantly surprised. 
He unwittingly reinforced what Dr. Blahchard had said earlier, by 
speaking, .of- the "two threads of co-6p"„ In one, the- basis is* the, 
need fpr a job to make money in order to stay in college (traditional 
school s ; 'Northeastern, Drexel, University of Detroit) and the more 
recent philosophy which provides credit/. is seen as an academic pro- 
gram providing educational alternatives. These he called "finely 
tuned" .program's that are now averaging .75 students in" some 700'. 
schools arou nd, fli p co u ntry . He warned that the. tendency of educa- 
tors is to, "over-eurriculumi ze" . He us opposed to offering academic 
credit, and says that developing increased FTE is a bad reason for 
giving credit. He feels that the rationale for ' the educational, 
type of approach of co-op was "developed after the fact, and quotes 
Ralph Tyler in this. respect . , ' . 



He als\> pointed out that 'there is inverse cost, relationship; that 
liberal arts co-op programs are more e'xpensive than vocational 
programs, but in the classroom vocational 'prog-rams are' 
sivc, . • : 



more expen 
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and 



sin^J !! b f al artS ten ^ nc y is *° 1«» sophisticated job-, 

IrldLte scHoolTli ^ > nterested «PP^ division and ' 

graduate schools than in immediate job entry. 

He suggested that the first thing to do is with liberal art 
students is to find what th.eir ultimate career inJeresJs are 
then how important immediate income is to tlVem, thus relating 

L c r^ie V Lt co , u oTin 8 :ii^ p ^ s Je h ?/-rL%i^ d :--' 

PQ> i UQ°"n1 ri b5t iil? ^ d ., there : s hould be major emphasis'on paid 
positions, but^that unpaid positions on a volunteer basis were 



•Philip E, Johnson, Ph.D. 
Cooperative Education^ D,T,C, 
Pima Community College 
T.ucaon, Arizona . 8S703 
(602) 8S4-6541 
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*s 6th 'Annual Conference 
^/ February 13-15, 1981 

Las Vegas, Nevada / 



WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF CO OPERATIVE S WORK EXPERIENCE EDUCATORS 



Report by f 
Philip E . Johnson , Ph .D . 
Pima Community College 
Tucson, AZ 85703 ^ 



( 



'Ls a ;irfro\e h ^r5!!n ;COnferenCe in LaS Ve * aS "cently ^ as, 

1 L following report. it includes some estimates o'f 
general trends and basic anformation which I garnered as a result 
of many talks with individuals from all over the West who are 

™il "Vt'teider' ° f the SPeCifiC ntations 

J ttended ' and a concluding, section with possible impli.- " 
cations for us .in the Coop program at Pima College. P 



Gene ral Information 



A, The most useful, part of the conference was contacts with 
the participants. Over 130 people attended from the 
western states m. both secondary and po s t - secondary 
cooperative education work experience programs. Last 
™k' lnteresti "g 1 > r enough, there were almost twice that 

. number in attendance, the reduction apparently due to 
Proposition 13. in California andsWar budgetary 
limitations on travel. I think this is extremely unfor- 
tunate, since conferences of this nature are very worth- 
wn 1 1 6 i 

B. ^ One of the major reasons I attended, however, was to 

ofWr^f "I L r0W "' Director of Cooperative Education 
hi AiA of^Education in Washington. Unfortunately 

he did not attend, nor was an explanation given as to 
why not. He wars scheduled to present a taljc, "Federal 
%1 Imp.lications for Coop in the Future." Perhaps since 
, our time of prediction has been so drastically reduced, 
it is not possible to make', any -predictions .« 

4 

C Coop is an amazing mixture of individuals "and approaches 
.- It's a pro-am for youngs ters '"and adu . lts , for r S?a! and 
Urban people, for educational- purposes and placement 
SnlveriiMes' col ieges, secondary schools and 
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WACWEE Confe rence 
February- f3-lS , 1981 



Report by 

Philip E. Johnson, Ph. D 



I . 



> F. 



It continues to amaze me that despite the tremendous 
implications for education and educational change 
inherent in the cooperative educa t ion - exper ien t ial edu- ' 
cation syndrome, that so few.,people have any conceptual 
sense of, what its potential might be. Coop is seen as 
a simple vocational delivery system, a way to apply ' 
one's plassroom skills on the job. Very few Coop-people 
seem to have the conceptual background or /he educational 
rationale for a ba\ic and important look at Coop as an 
educational movement . Thus many Coop people are job 
developers and hustlers rather than educators. 

One of my activities at the conference was to check 
people out in terms of their possible use as outside 
evaluators. I have several i,deas . 

A continuing theme throughout the conference was our 
response to the proposed new government regulations 
The (group as a whole caucused and came up with some 
ideas which I think made sense.. In'general the group' 
wished to limit the nature of regulations in the ffrst 
place, giving as much local option as possible, and in 
particular to obviate the requirement of four different 
work experiences. They alsV wished to share with em- . 
ployef^ the insurance of safe working cohditions, and to 
allow. more program freedom in a variety of other w^-ys. 

The conference was characterized entirely by presenta- 
tion^. It was not a workshop, but rather a series of 
lectures, keynote speakers, luncheon- speakers , dinner 
speakers and presenters in smaller groups. The major ' 
resource, of the conference^ those who were, participating-- 
opportunity other than the hospitality hours 



had no 

coffee 
matipn 
and as 
person 



times, or other informal meetings to share infor- 
wi.th each other. This was a shar.p limitation' 
a u Te l U ] t J ° my casuall y mentioning this to the 
who had designed the conference, I wrote the 
attached letter. Sheyexp-ressed interest in workshop 
design in general, yf I responded. .' ' 

There -was a. heavy emphasis on the technical but not on- 
the conceptual. I also Was aware that^ost of the educa- 
tional models presented and the ideas shared were much 
more appropriate for use with children than with adults. 
Malcolm Knowles • view -of adult education was apparently 
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'* I^?v ? !; 0U ? • thc -P rescnt ati°ns V and conversations with 

individuals seeded to me that -these trends were ' 
rortncoming : « 

1. Simplified record keeping, fewer forms, less di7ect' 
or tne job to th,e ..academi c program; 

2. Despite the lack of a conceptual basis or rationale 

• there, is. an intuitive move in the direction^ more' 
!!\ m ° re con nfction wj.th career educators' 
tfeas and less with the older, more limited, voca- 
tional educational-approaches.. 

3 ' UllKl a PP reCiably more em Phtsi's on connections ' 
with the placement area.withiA a college, s'o that 
• . ^cement in fact has the function of fob develop- 

ins ancestor 3 "" 1611 ' ° f C °° P StUdents in se verai : 
instances. Cgmmuni cation seemed to- improve among 
the- areas of colleges moving this way , and -more and 
. more placement and coop are organi zaUonaHy 
toge tner , 

4. There is more emphasis on the c 1 as s roo^g^ro ach 

relating to the student.- More materia17l£ availa- 
ble more teachers are speaking of the importance of 
the classroom, and other activities to help the ' 

fL U f e "f S M nt ! rnkliZe - their ^P e ^ ences and P chan g 6 • 
lack of JUg " le « n *»8* There is an obvious 

lltt 0f . inf0rmatl0n ' .however, on how to do this and 
what makes appropriate classroom techniques Despite 
a vague intellectual committment to experiential 
learning-, much of-the e-ducatiom gping on in the 
. Sl-sroom is still of a sharply £da1t?c nature. 

II. General Sessions > Z ' 

*' tsltltld o?^° dU ? t0r £ 8e ' neral SeSSi0n and we ^ome by 

»£? °? flc . ia . ls »- Dr. Dan Litchford spoke. His tooic" 
was "the Bionic Attitude." His presentation was pure 

th" rd n BSilC C °s f t a i?™"^ -ture) "baLTon 

h2%;5 b IONIC s.tandmg for "Believe It Or No4l^I Care » 

' ' n a t J ^ ther hi P-hiP-hooray-approacn-, IncTuoTnl las!' 

.sing out button's with the Word BIONIC on them witfr he 

tnac i care. < He ended b/^playing the guitar and sina 
ing on the general ^theme ak "Believe It • Or Not , I drj." 

"Somehow, I didn»°t believe it ' 
A * ' \ * . * 

' \ ' " - • 

x * * # 
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.The co-keynote speaker was Dr. Natasha Josefowitz, 
Associate Professor /SfManagenrent at San Diego State 
University. She is thlTauthor of a new .book? entitled' 
Paths to Power: A Woman' s Guide From First Job, to Top 

?n»£ theme WaS Sexism 0n tj > e j° b > she ' 

spoke of the evils of sex-ism on tne- job', how rotten men 

and what ought, to be done about it. A 



are in general 
rather sere 
and figures 



and humorless lady', she had 
that it bec'ame' difficult to 



so many 
listen . 



f a c t s" 



III 



Small Group 
. 1 



Se s s ions 



C. 



for New Coordina- 
I^ane Community 
have an innova- 



I attended one session, "Marketing Tips 
tors," presented, by MsNsharon Moore of 
College, Eugene, Oregon- .\Lane seems to 
tive program directed by some outstanding people. For 

iSlinlli*"' aU ° f ° reg ° n SeemS t0 have a * excellent 
approach m coop. Ms. Moore gave us a presentation 

R 3b °;; r f ^tenals that she uses' and distributed samples 
RJtherjthan tips for new coordinators , it was actually 

rillii P ! b K telations for y° ur Pro-am, 6b t rela- ' 
tively useful The materials included T-shirts, book 
covers book marks, flyers ,• brochures,, business cards, 
notepads, a variety 6f forms for recordkeeping, note- 
cards, calendars, -maps of the. school, simplified training 
agreement and other forms for-reco.rdkeeping and Jandou?f 



of all sorts 



I attended a presentation by a husbanded wife team from 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. She spoSe of a /h ild care program 
that she had developed, using slide's and .explaining it 
in detail. It seemed fro be an excellent program. Her 
husband spoke of other general issues .involved in hill 
school coop, and despite some serious limitations in 
funding in the state of Wyoming described what seJed 
to be a -fine program. 

Lf^Ii e v t0 a I t I tend one session led by Dr.' Smith of 
Brigham Young- University about the joys and virtues of 
on ?« ng ^ turned- out to be a straight lecture based * 

aa f, eXtenSiVe wisdom ' s ° I left and attended 
instead an excellent presentation by Mr. Tadd Derrick' 

sVTeol^J l??* 'J*™™* - and M ™ * ■ "xJ "In ege , 
St. George, Utah. His talk was entitled Career Planning 
. Cooperatave Educ ation and Placement in a Two Y*zr gg g? ' 
nity College . He described an. administratively excellent" 
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. Ill, C, program, as I see it, with combined functions and 
<■ excellent communication and • coordination . Me /used. 

% ' . ' Maslow's hierarchy as a kind -of a" model for caree.r ! 

development, and indicated how the^various caree? '" 
elements, including ccrtfp"e"rati ve education, works' 
# together at T)ixie to support the student. A*handout 
* . • was included. 

D. An excellent presentation was entitled "Scrambling: The 
WorkstyLe Revolution," by Elwood Chapman, Chaffey Col*- 
; lege; California,' Thev a uthor of SRA's booklet "Your 
* ' .Attitude is Showing" which I have used in past years, 

Mr. Chapman has recently finished a book which will be 
available in the b'ookstores in about 60 days, about 
scrambling and the distinction between what' he caMs 
\ scramblers-and stabilizers. He- described the^'two 
^ • types of people as different in general appreach to 

workstyle and built an impressive case for different 
approaches and programs, based, on more support : e i or t-he 
increasing numbers of scramblers'. 7 He characterized them 



. much as follows 

Scramblers 

Career Oriented 
Self Firsts 
Risk' Taking 
Zig-Zag .Approach 
Tlexible 

Always has "Plan B 1 
Self Motivated 
Turn Maslow Upside 



Down 



St abil i zers 
— 1 

Job $ Organization Oriented* 

Pla,y by Rules* . t * - 

' Dependable 

Follow Through ■ 
^Predictable , . , ■ 

"tets a Gold 'Watch When His 
.Time is Rui\rfing. Out" 



\His book mi^ht be most useful 
tions for training programs , 
when I sp^oke frbm the audience 
the implication might be that 
learn to develop" more skill in 
to be tfdre flexible, learn to 
changes , when statjili.ty is not 
need t,o help people be b.pt^ter 
work but in fheir» total life. 



in considering implica- 
People seemed**tb agree, 
, t h a t it 



we need 

temporary 
handle Sn4 

available 
scramblers 



appeared t^at 
to help ppople t' 
systems , -learn 
indeed foster 
That is, we 
not only at 
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IV. Implications for Pima ' - 

- / ' * ' . 

Although there are many impl-i cations . there is an overriding 
concept tfcat w* mi.ght deal wi th 'more .f ul ly , and that i's 
a partial reb<rganizat ibjn of coop at'.Pima including" the 
following elements, all/of. w^ch wei*e ^ddres sed at- least 
to .a certain -extent at 'the conference; ** ' 

•'.,*. • 

' A A 1 

x larg ® r num J> er and a change in ou.-r . intended clientele 
: • instead of dealing merely .-wit* the -traditional voca- 
tional student, |e could Work with, all students as 
our Liberal Artj^ program is now . al lowing us -to^do*. 

We might deal less intensively with a 'larger number 
Since coop was. developed initially in working with - - 
younger students, particularly with, university and 
highschqol students, more intensi-ty was in order 
With community col'lege students, however,' it seams that ' 
• -the reverse is true. Our .emphasis might be .increasingly 
on the classroom experience, helping -s tudents to-process 
out their wbrk-and life experiences into learning. 

C We should- probacy be Less into' individual evaluation 
less into' record keeping and form use .in general 'less 
into connections with the individual employer, and - 
more -m to a student-centered cross between a- classroom 
approach and a^unseling approach. 

D. We might 'depend more on a placement 4 agency within the 
. college for job development and student placement, .use •* 
/ more existing jobs rather than specially found jobs 

since many of our s tudent s : al reUdy 'cO>e to" us that' way! 
and* emphasize more of the educatidnal rather than^ the 
vOjCatioaar aspects of the coop program. • • f • 

. ' •■■ . v • ' '. 

E ' ! e; 3jfi&. , . increasiil * 1 y se e Coop as a reasofiable^ave^ue* " 
- .for.^If^priate kinds of educational reform--both 1 



in 



th<e;'c0aV&room and.in the jtfb position." We .might for 
example^.us.e Coopfeo help us move in the direction of 
more- basics in the classroom, with more actual skill ■ 

!J Vel ?gfi££f' ^ he content, of. the job, on thfc'job, rather 
than tH%Hbfssroom. • - — ^ J ' x ** tner 

We might coin| ; up, with a more' appropriate division of* 
labor and thus- specialisation within the Coop program 
some coordinators emphasizing the classroom; some the' 
placement/job development, some the coordination vi'sits' 



COOPERATJVE EDUC ATION AND THE LIBERAL ARTS 
A TRAINING WORKSHOP 

Sponsored by The Rocky Mountain Center 
^ . f or ^Cooperative Education 

- Marcl ^ 26-2 7. 1981 
/ r ftenvet, Colorado 



Report by 
Philip E. Johnson, Ph.Er # . 
'Pima Community College 
Tucson, Arizona 



wMch ^ 8 , m ! terial iS " 3 rep ° rt ° f a two " da y conference • 
which I attended, concerned with Coop -and the Liberal Arts It 
was much more useful then mo sV such conferences , a and I am very 
pleased fcfcat I was able to atte-nd. I learned much, clarified 

^hTfonn 35 - and01 think COntrib "ted to. others learning a well 
The following comments are distilled, in no particular order 
from both days of the workshop. • 

After, the initial registration and an introduction of the* con- 
Thl ITI P artici P a "ts, by Dick Gritz, who is Director of 

The- Rocky Mountain Center, a presentation was given by Mr James 

. It is crucial tcu^evelop program goals, both on behalf of 
, . the stude-nt and the institution. ' 

. Student outcomes. might be in" terms of academic, career or 
, personal issues. <. ' ■ 

. It is important that Coop fits into the mission of the 
col lege ; 

' Sev^L'i 6 " th6ir credfe "tials, the institutions ' 

they came from, their attitudes,, their level pf involvement 

. ., Consider^ employers . * / 

\ » - 

Coop *s labor intensive and therefore very expensive. 

. Program design - Work experience ' i s only .one Pi art; don't 
learning eCrUitment '-* C ° Un5 * elin *> Personal growth .and overall' 
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I 

-Xo?iriL r ^L h r^ re : PlaCement Pr °2 ram - Placement 
should include get/t&ng the student involved and exposed to 

the competitiveness, not getting a j,ob for him 

• Q^stions to consider include parallel versul alternating 
lunteer versus paid, when a" student starts Coop i s - 

sn,^ K Pr ° 8ram - at the colle ^'> credentialing existing 
student jobs,, provision of credit and" many others. 8 

' f^n^ h ? Uld remember that extensive personal growth results 
from Coop when we talk about credit. , results. 

. Support groups-and/constituencies include' students , faculty 
and administration.^ " wuii./ 

> * » 

s- Try making connections with internships. 

Involve administrators; develop broad .ob j ectiveS . ' 

The next presenter was Dick Gritz, whose'topics were "Acouirin* 
t'o'm 1 ^/^ f d ' ini ^rative Support, and "Curri u Mod , 
To Maintain Academic Quality." A summary of his *alk was given \ 
as a handout (attached). The points he mentioned^ncludedf ' 

Programs fail because" of lack" of chief administrator's 
. • support The next most fr^quenf cause of failure is lack 

of- faculty support. We need to prove that' the program is * 
educationa-lly legitimat'e - . 

* f 

..Coop programs are expensive to operate since'they are labok 

intensive and require dollars for secretaries, travel and * 
other necessary expenses. , • 

' the job 8ram mUSt - be flex i ble Vterms of the relevancy of 

. Centralized programs are generally more effective. ' 

. Students learn not so much from the job as from the environ- 
ment of the job. 

* * - * 

. Typically one-eighth of gradua tion credit hours can b"e Coop. 

Most programs have more than the maximum of twelve, which- 
we offer. 

, It's important for thVs tuden t 'to know how the Coop program " 

- kV^-- 11 ^^^^ time -V - 

scheduling, etc. • • c - r 

* 
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.After Mr. Grltz, Jim' Bernuth returned with the topic "Job ' 
ArL 6l S?:^t S ^ at A " APPropri. t? PI acement s f or Libera, 

emp!o?ers iZe ?h e th ?- \* iS im P orta ^ to maintain and service 

oTij^; t ™ \ e r r ii";?, 1 :^. 1 ;^ 1 '? co r tencics avaiiabie 

both technical and conceptual u" f ,n •JlV" 1 ? 8 th ^' have » 
available from Indus"? nne off c< descr ^t^ns can be 

■.■ent people, ASTD and o 'info™ J^ 1 " 1 " 8 and .develop- 

employer about the educational^ pec s of ,2 prOS P ectl ve 
what services^ are offtrine ' n!f program. Emphasize 

for leads ttf^jobs in libera? l\ ^ vocation ^ employers 

arts programs^ncluae^r d ^llnt ^itl'J 0 * 

non-pro,fit cornoratinnc • ^vcrnment, state government, 

-nt^rogUr^;" ' s r;aT::^c a Lf ro Ti' a eommunity -^ vei °' > - 

might use a meet-ino n t a f' enci es. A language student 

can be useful! PUceLnf'wi h"? '"J- 1 " ' Th<2 Chamber of Conferee 
Chemelceta cXiun? I l" g \ OrLo V ^oT^ 1 nt ' (At 

community each year 2 et ? i 1 300. supervisors in the 

breakfast for a f ? e ' J 1 " being "field faculty;- A 
co^ege budget vote. * Scheduled < J us t prior to the annual 



relat^hips.l^o ^ / & giv h : d ^^ S t t0 alL er bTj fy - 
listens, and is powerfully hierarchic! J tha " She 

although with an excel " n H P^ 3 " 1 3t ^eaeketa, 

essence of tighf control P a " d v^X'^rge, is the 

it would read? "Everjth ne lit ! bUmper Sticker * n her c " 

She has a six we k m 5,!! t qUlred *- S St - rict ^ Prohibited." 
younger .tuden!, f VtuS sTelWl/llllT P> ^i? rl y f ° r Jfr ' 
which are t i«h t ly f 0 rmal d t i I, V lear " lng ' ob J ec t 1 ve s , 0 
says, "It's ieWtaSJ SS?'" ? Liberal Arts program, she, 

.only a' light touch.. She o "ner\eople» SI"? 15 ap P are , nt ly ' 
.options, but all are in terms of hoi rime is'uked it ' < 
J«: n ;- £Ve ama - n8l X complete handboo . Sh spokl^f the " : ■ 

i:;: p a „ n »: beP f ivii^r^ ?„;;• sir*? !-c. £ .. t .\ h . y - 

Association) She through the Oregon Education, 

three stude ts fo » c *f e rv i^w" ' - tW ° * nd 3 maximum ° f 

three and a maximum o'f four objectives 'Shi'?! ' "i" 1 " 1 "" 1 ° f 
intended to include activity I >' , ( term ob Jective is 
to include activities and methods of evaluation.) The 
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^mdnar is ten sessions o p.er quarter, and/might include specific 
J 6 ! lil e JZ Q l° V4' /She , Sa ^Kith prida that -their FT E 

the siate Xl til lit H* they g6t reimb ^sed $ 1600 from 

the state. *I thought it strange that one level of government 

donarso 5 ener8/ b > ating ? 0ther level of governmfn? oil ™' 

Overall, the workshop was" fine and the l'eaders , ' inc 1 uding Ms' ~ 
Houck-lowery, were excellent. My- eva 1 uat ion to thel "eluded ' 
^.iSSii,! 1 C0mPar6d " ° ther C °°P,- rksh °P^ this one\"as ed - 



(But remember the lady who was as*ed, 
whb replied, "Compared to what?") 



"How is your husband?" and 



PffJ/sk 
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Additional Sample Public 
Relation Information 



Pima Community College ' 
Tipjr PhflipH. Johnson, Ph.D. ( - 

Co-op Education in the Liberal Arts 
, " Downtown Campus 
s 50 West Speedway 

'Tucspn, ^85703' 
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WHAT IS CO-OP? 

Cooperative Education is a program 
which connects the student's academic 
undertaking with the real world of work. 
Students are helped to find part-time jobs 
in their field and to incorporate their job 
experience into the learning they are 
doing in the classroom. 
A number of seminars are offered to help 
the student begin or continue a more 
fulfilling worklife f to be able to make early 
and effective career decisions and 
perhaps, to re-enter the world of work 
after years as a homemaker. These 
activities allow the student to respond 
positively to the interviewer's question: 
"Do you ^Tave any work experience?" 

CO-OP IN THE LIBERAL ARTS ' 

* For the first time, as the result of a recent 
grant, Pima College is permitted to offer 
cooperative training to all students, 
including those in the liberal arts, who 
were formerly excluded from eligibility. 



HOW THE PROGRAM WORKS 

Any Pima College student is eligible. 
Simply register for the three credit course, 
Cooperative Education CED 198 or CED 
1 99. Look for the special sections that are 
established for the Liberal Arts program. 
Registration is kept open almost all 
semester. 

If you have a job in your academic field, it 
can be the experiential base for your co- 
op program. If you don't, the co-op staff 
can help you findan appropriate job or 
volunteer experience. 
The two basic /acts of the program are 
your job and the related class seminar. 
THE JOB - You should have, or be 
interested in having, ajob of at least 15 
hours per week in a field related to your * 
Career goal and academic program, a * 
substantia^xperience that you have 
determined is relevant for you. 
THE CLASS - You will be expected to 
attend a two hour weekly seminar which 
meets one half the semester. The seminar 
is a series of workshops based on your 
needs and deaflng with issues like finding 
a job and keeping it, human relations on 
the job, job and career planning,- in short, 
how to make^ur lifetime of work 
experience more rewarding. 



WHO SHOULD ENROLL IN CO-OP 
IN THE LIBERAL ARTS* 

* Are you interestedin: 

• learning how to interview 
.successfully for jobs,- 

• preparing an effective personal 
resume,- 

• planning your academic and 
professional career; 

• learning how to relate more 
effectively on the job; 

• finding more personal fulfillment in 
the world of work? 

* Do you want to: 

• earn while you learn; 

• put classroom theories into practice; 

• explore your career goals now 
before cortimitti ng yourself; 

• increase your self-confidence? 

* If you answered "yes" to any of the 
above questions, then call 884-6541 




September 9, 198iy Aztec Press 



Pima Plugs & Clubs 

Pima Plugs and Cluta is a regular feature of the Axtec Press. The deadline for alt 
information is the Wed nesdjy before a new issue. Any information «ceiv«d after thjt 
day cannot be included. ' %, 

• The Cooperative Education program is offering some jobs for Co-op stedentsat 
IBM. The job* which pay about $4 per hour arc in a variety of fleldi^For mote 
information on the jobs and becoming a cooperative education student call £d 
Johnson or Suzanne Kontc, 884-6541 at the Downtown Campus. 
West Campus Inter-Club Council will mee* Wednesday Sept.*9 4 at,l 1.30 a.m.'.** 
luncheon will last an hour It is open to representatives' and advisers of all Weft 



Campus clubs." 
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Bright Spot for Liberal Arts 



Does the liberal arts graduate have a 
bright spot in the working world? 

\ 

Traditionally, there's been a distinction 
between vocational and liberal arts stu- 
dents Often liberal arts graduates find , 
IhemseV&s in thfe position of having to * 
convince employers that tfyeir education 
has given them necessary skills in 
problem-solving and human relations 1 

Over thQ next year, cooperative education 
coordinator Ed Johnson will'try to translate* 
those types of skills for local empfoyers 
and help liberal arts students develop 
practical experience-before graduating. 



Johnson is the coordinator of a federally 
funded grant of $54,31 5 to expand the 
Wlege's cooperative education program 
to serve liberal arts students Once a 
student and an employer are matched, the 
employer can then train the student in * • 
skills needed for a specificjob, Johnson 
«Said 

0 In Pima's' ? ooop program, students work* 
B part-time orfull-timefor cooperating 
employers and also lake a special course 
that helps'them link clas/oom learning 
m and learning from job experience "A lot of 
=peopledon't get into the cycle of how can I 
do something better the next time;' 
Jv^nson satd He calls hi$ approach to 
teaming "educational reform " 
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PCC expands co-op education 
with six liberal arts instructors 



The Pima College Cooperative Education 
programhae been expanded (hlf semester 
to Include the liberal ^rts , programs. 

'Traditionally, cooperative education 
„ ha* only been offered to vocational educa- 
tion atudents,' Ed Johnson, Downtown 
campus cooperative educatlonteacher/co- 
ordlnator. 'Now any PCC student can en- 
roll In the cooperative education program/ 
he said. 

Three years ago, Dave Ebert, Downtown 
Campus education teacher/coordlnstor 
drafted apian for funding of a liberal arts/ 
cooperative education program by the U.s! 
Department of Education. It was rejected 
Johnson said. 

He said a second proposal was sent to the 
u.5. Department of Education last year, 
and this time It was approved. 

There are six liberal art program Instruc- * 
tors Involved with the new program, John- 
son said. They are Ernla Oppenhelmer, 
Larry Thompson, Beverly Moore, Mary , 
Memedova. Dave. Stephen, and JoAnn 
Little. We are trying to recruit students, 
for the classes,- Johnson said. * 

'Th« basic purpose of cooperative 
aducatlon Is to connect the academic world ' 
with work, Johnson said. 

/ 



•He said the cooperative education, pro- 
gram not only educates students buf also* 
helps them to learn. 

Cooperative education classes try to aet 
people Into the Job cycle, Jorrnson A 
Classes also teach Job-planning, career 
planning and life-planning. * 5 

Cooperative education Is not, however* a 
placement service, though some students 
are ■ placed In Jobs, Johnson said. 

There are about 400 students enrolled In 
PCC cooperative education classes* John^ 
wn said. Theriare 30 students enrolled In 
Vie PCC liberal arta/cooperatlve education 
classes. 'Nationally, there are 800 commu- 
nity colleges which offer cooperatlve^du- 
cation classff^ he added. v 

A number of students have expressed an 
Interest In the liberal arts/cooperstlve^edu- 
catlon classes, Johnson said. 'There seems 
to be a lot of Interest; we are pleased"tolth' 
It,' Johnson added. 
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s , ... Role Description 

\ , ' Role Descr iption Job Developers 

Cooperative Education/Liberal A 
Part-time Faculty Job Developer 



The .following activities are expected of the part-time fob 
developers in the Cooperative Educat ion/ Libera! L program 
^individuals selected are to be full-time Pima Col eg 
faculty members in a Liberal Arts or Arts Science field and ' 

Llber^^f^ofram: 1115 " th '^« of.^'coop/ 

Job Development 

*, A. The job developers will make regular contact with • 
employers or potential e.m Pi oyers in the Tucson/Pi ma 
County community as well as nationally, to discover 
.existing full-time or part-time openings suitable. for 
liberal arts students, and also to encourage employer 
to create such jobs. Information about Specific 
m . / openings should be recorded t)n the appropriate form 

•' ( "P y at tached) and forwarde'd to the Coop/L*beral Art 

or r i c_e- • ** •"v 



The job deveMopers will establish general contact 
with business agencies, locally and nationally,, .so 
■ , tfjat prospective, employers who do not have an open-' 

wJ!n^ Urre < ntly '' WU1 Cal1 °" US for stude »t employees 
whfen."an open-ing occurs in the future. * v 

Student Recruitment L \' 

?nn;/r b J eV ?^ PerS Wi / coramun icate information about the 
Xoop/Lnberal Art^pro(ram to student, in their own classes 

^u^est thff COi J ea8Ue , Cl3S ' SeS ' artd h * other .means and 
suggest, that interested students register in the aooro^ 
priate section, -Information abo^t .student's who are^oolc- 
ing 'for jobs js to be recorded on the appropriate form 
(Wy -attached) and forwarded to the Coop/Liberal Arts ' ' 



* 



p.aculty .Relations 



"The job developers will inform their colleagues of the 
nature,of the program and enlist. their support in finding 
jobs and recruiting students 8 
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Rble -Descr ipt won 
Cooperative Ed/Liberal Arts 
Part-time Fapulty Job Developer 



-2 



4 . Reporting • • . — ^ 

The job. developer will submit' a report, using'th'e attache 
form, every two, weeks to t.he Coop/Liberal Arts office. 



y 
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March 12, 1981 



4fc 
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Those ■ Present: 



Min_utes_ - sample Minutes of Job 

. ' Development Meetings 
First Weeti ng * 

Cooperative Ed - Liberal Arts St. 

Friday, January 23rd. 10s3p a.m. 

Downtown Campus R0015/I24 



Ed Johnson • V DaV e Stephen^ . ' 

JoAnn Little \ Larry Thompson 

? Mary Memedova ; Suzanne Konic 

Beveraly Moore' . : • 

X '" Lfn USSe ! ^ ^nf th thG P referre ° method of payment for 
. both the interim RP* on which'we are now operating,- as well as 
• the spring semester. There are apparently™ option? fSt the 
between-semester one. it will be Sne extra check with an 
unfortunately large income tax deduct iV, because' JL 'combu ter 
doesn't know that that's not all your getting pai.dp' P 

For the spring semester, there were different views" as to how 

atr^T 1 ' UkC \° be -P aid >"' Ed. agreed to make' ever? 
attempt to suit each individual's needs.. . . • I 

2. Ed announced that up to $900 wiU.be available for' each of the. 
' , 17 ^ d f tio ' rf * ^r the spring .semester This- 

-would .amount-to eighteen total, day^ of work* at $50 per 'day or 
- approximately oj^day per week- for the semester- A 0 ,io • 
. ^tend^ng.expreised interest in continuing with'th'e p-rogram! 

^ Ed^S?f r: H; ^X^T^fiH >includin 6 the following.- * 



9* . , . 

fa) Arrange' to^a'vV*t*e prfciV-fclt .sjiow that the two 'Liberal 
Arts Coop ■class i es^re;-o^cn--:fl-l :ft semester; 

> V-'/* . ' '*« - 

(b) Draft a brochure of'VnJorm^io/ on the Cctfp '.Liberal Arts 
.program for review at. 0 the 'next meeting; 

(c) Look into the U of A *€ Up: program, fox any coordination 
possibilities; JoAnn agreffc-ro help and we'll co.nta-ct the • 
'person when we dis coier ^ff6 ' iV 'is ; • * / - 

(d) Contact Raccj'uel Co ldsmith .about hex experience with "regis- 
tration procedures whereby caursef are cross listed 'at 

Jboth ,Pima -and the University; M/ < v< . " 

' ' \ * i I ' * * ' ' 

The job developers' should' keep ..trac^. of t hei r . mi 1 eage "records- 0 
and give to Suzanne for- submission for reimbursement ; * " 

•***'* ' * 

lVl g Ai St * nCe '' P r °8 r art» orieqted telephone calls, you may '• 



4 Cont inued 



Minutes - Coop Ed. Cib. Arts Staff^Meeting ' ' . Pa*e 2 

1/23/-81 - DTC Upom '1 24 " ^ * ge 2 



6 



v. 



€d announced that his contacts with Senator DiConcini's- office 
and Congressman U*»U* office resulted in the possibl t of 
iTIIS 5 Pr0grams in ^rious a^eas which look ve^ useful ' 
Please refer interested students to -Ed or Suzanne (ext. &S4i)\ 

7 ' t^™*?" mUht ^ interestcd i« a volunteer student as an 
ihe'cpnege° nneCtl0n h hi> ° W " le g islat ive activities for 

V*. c^ir^SrJtiSlV"! 0r f! r K t0 take the - Coo ^ratlve Education " 
4 : ''J* " ud 2? t .» h g ttld be als ° taking three other credits 
in nis field. The j ob. 'exper i ence shoujd be at least fifteen 
hours a week. The general criterion for job relevance is in 
terms pf the student's terms; is. the job relevant X i a 

^fi^ef r "s:a::r . ln his f^ eld of st - udy - as - the stude -" 

Ed discussed the nature o f N the 'seminar- he teaches a-nd his ' 

se up 2 "o e r S t^'Tf iV" ° ther cam P«^s,-at special times 

set up .or the, students ' convenience " 

:9 *ln1 ITtnl^Ll' - V : Tiable - CT 1 dit ^ r the ' COUrse Was discussed 
and bd will look into it with j Dean Macon, 



ii 



10 ' I^n U ^ fUlneSS ?J..business-cards was discussed and Ed will look- 
llvto their possibility. * * iuuk 

?or^) 8 ' t Sl/ i#k .! d 'i[ i11 CaH Mo rri.s -Brown, our Program Officer 1 
for the Off lce of Education iA igWiington, . to let Sim know 
wha.t we are up to and to begin the process of engendering ' 
suppor.t for refunding the projec*. g 8 

»ho h ,°^ the FaCuUv J " ob Developers then, made a brief reoort / 
about the nature of their activities between semesters -and to ' 

(a) Mary Memede'ya is. making contact with Dr. Eric at. the U of A 
State Legislative Intern, about the program, and will be ' 
•attending a program in Sacramento on the Western Conference 
of Social Sciences. She win announce our program and will 
- a.sk about idea*. Mary also suggested a possibility of a 

Cooperative in Liberal Arts workshops Pima, and Ed agreed 
/ J° under take some planning. The workshop should have pro- 
.fe^wnal growth points available for the faculty develop- 
ment participants, as well as- other participants* • 1 
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«? ?i 1 ,hen ^ th ? n Ascribed the Pima program as,, the first 
. m the country in the field of archaeology and is now 
recognized as « repository^ artifacts \e described 

workin n : iro, ;; ental p r ° tecti °" i™*™. U* iRP act „ u 

. WJ k «« Wlth state, and federal level people finding lobs 
and placing stents who are interested in field archae - 
ology as well as other areas. ae 



hid i.£ !? • ; 8 teacher ^ described ihe contacts he 

had made with j ourna 1 i-sm teacher-s- and others in letting 
them know about the project, and discov6ring possible jobs 

(d) Jo Ann Little asked about a'potential problem af the time 

?!i?„3 ' " eroployee. She spoke of several possibiUies 
including _a_ J0 b with the Framed Gallery, and one as a 

■ S "E ? 151 in 3 health s P a - Sh * also asked aoout a 

resume typing service a-nd Ed agreed to check out the possi 
bility of word processors and a computer- ori ented arrange- 
ment for resume storage with I^arry Victor. ' arrange 

(e) Beveraly Moore diT7u7sed the possibilities of buying "and 

r^slllLToT 6 , b0 °!: S ' ,° ften 3 - S 3 v ^-teer; and'in'-Mb^ar 
research work, wh^ich she is investigating. 



Reminder 



"The next meeting of the. Goo.p Ed. Liberal Arts Staff will b< 

^^ ^rot Ty 30 ' n:on at the 



These meetings will Subsequently be held bi-weekly on 
Fridays at 11:00 a.ml|l i i - VCBR1 /' Qn 

campuses. " > 



and will rotate*between the three 
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Jo Ann Littie 
Mary Mamedova* 
Be-verly Mofcre 

Arnie Davidson 
Jack Fuller „ 
Chucfr Macon 



Ernest Oppenheimer 
Dave Stephen** 
Larry Thompson 

S^Jaiies- Man i Ha"* 
Jim Martin 



^ Mi nu tes ' ' 

' '< „ Co °P Liberal Arts Staff Meeting 

Friday, January 30, 11:00 a.m,. . ■ » 

^ - East Education Center Room 1 OS 
% Re-cordecfe by Ed Johnson 

Those Present. Jo Ann LittU Not'present: Beverley Moore 

p/^" Va Er " ie Oppenheim.r 

^ ^ .Ed Johnson n*,,-. c* i — V 

c * * Dave Stephen 

Suzanne Konic T a . v ti 

1 Larry Thompson 



I 1 ' for C t he k s-„ " ith th0S * Pre ' Sent ar ° ut their <*<>i«« for paynen't 
only option 7 " aCtUal t " rti "?. tb». PPCs .i lh « bc the. 



Ed 



descrntfed a draft ix-f^fe 



th^t""^ °° P Ub ^ aL A " S ?ta « fr'fJSlKi 1 :! a? 

coo^ina r ?io S n d orH qU r Sti0n ° f includin * information^ the , 
coordination of the Coop programs at the University and Pim* 
as well as the possibility of C ross-H^i„. A ±L -V ,na rima, 
felt that M,i ■ • 7 , cro^s-i isti ng the courses* Ed 

Snlvfrs^;/;^ h -^r: h - ;^ g\;;:&£.?f — at «• 

specific infection. T,,e„ 't^l^t^lU^'' 

a) Legislative Research « 
•* b ) Constituent Casework 

Interested students should contact Ed or Mary for details. , ' \ 

numbers X # attending to get appropriate phone 

5 ' ' / 
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6- 



pro«ss for 8 uij;f«j;ri B ti:;;Mir, pro ? ratf ? ^••••i**»on / 

and lasts until November «nH ^ ' f egl,1S 1,V Se Ptember and 
, through April; Man wJSlS Internsh? P P«^od is January 

fl,yers posted. ke t0 See some advertising 

8. Ed mentioned, rn reqnnmn +- n „ • ' 

classes are M . n 8 8 "L Ste J"" J * ' that C "P 

Arts Program.. ^ article published on the Coop/Libert 1 

or article printed. see lf ue can ha»e a notice 

,0 ''"t; 1 ii<. , J Uo Ii2 , ", lth Susan FincRc ab °" tafcnmti.". in the 

442tul a'nat onal o^uii It coT °" '"'"^ " iU In 
^h^iCeTlogg Foundatio" ? y 86 " e " s 1 « < " - !™bl ished' by 



12 



. Mary suggested again that a PPG worWh™ c * 

ducted mid-semesjer. W € establish^ ? f**^ *• con- . 

first, week in April Ed !ni J i ll tentative date f^-the 
. and win contac?^ A J g £ 'abouT p P ^,<° r the -tin. 

L\e d L%^l\ C \ e t £ e d e £e r p m ing h r ^ «"'»* ^ ^^ed for -Job 
f a) Job Opening Form * ' , 

• c)' Fa'cuUv jT 1 ^' f ° r Em P l0 ^"t Form V, . 

cj, Faculty Job Development Report Form , C"n 

^ ^i S z?«V!:; 0^^%^^^^ -'i-w and . 

13 - wri?e sk :^^\ e *L\%"^ f io i n t s wou :? t f e hei ^^ t.^;..w.iA.- t0 * 

"""V 0 "^ - Wlth a ^animous pos.r;t^ response. 

14. Ed has a call into IBM, to check n „ v k. :.*.•.:."»**" v 

» arts type jobs. ■ • f °" the P° s sibirity of liberal 

n 
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* Mary notified Suzanne on Feb 4 that thai**..* • -i 
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Distribution : 

Coop Lib. Arts Sta^f:' io Ann Little 

v " * Mary Memedova' 

% ' ■ Beverley Moore 

cc: Arnie. Davidson 
Dave Ebefrf' 
, ' • Jack Fuller 

Chuck Macon 



Ernie Oppenheimer 
D^v* Stephen 
Larry Thompson / 

S , James" Mani 1 1^ 
Jim Martin 
Betty Wallis , . 
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JQB flPENINC FORM * 
Coop Etfucmtion in Liberal Arts 



Position • 



Name of Business 
Contact Person ' 
Phont No. 



location or 
Address 



Qual if i cations Desired 



Date Infor- 
matibn Taken * 



Information 
Taken By_^ 



Salar^ Range or 
VQlunteer. Bas i s 



Hours 



Permanent or Temp 



Action Taken 



A'ddi tional Information 



V 



...^ 



ERIC 



C: 



2i8 



^ > 



1 * " F Q R H ' , , 
Slu^t_^a_iJ_ able for frnp l ovment 
Coop Education in -Liberal Arts 



Name' of Student 
SStf 



Intake Date 



By 



Phone No' 



Registered in Coop? 

Looking £or 

Looking for type job 



Referred by v ' 

,Coop Coordinator* 



J ob Experience 



Field of -Academic sAdy 9 
Looking for Salary ^Ra-age ^ 
N Willing tQ -do volunteer wo,rk ' t 



Action Taken: 



Additional Information': 



\ 



Hrs . /weelt 



t- 
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FACULTY JOB DEVELOPMENT 



REPORT FORM 



Business Contacted: 
Contact Person: 



Phone No 



Jop Opening' 



Results : 



Business Contacted: 
1 Contact Person : 
* Phone "No . 



Job dpening 



Business Contacted 



Contact Person * 
Phone No . 



Job Opening 



Date 



Other Activities 



Date 



Date 





9 
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Minuses, 



APPENDFX D 



COOP LIBERAL ARTS 'STAFF MEETING , 
Tuesday, February 24, 1981, 3:00' P.M 
Downtown Campus CC-124 
Recorded by Ed Johnson 



Those Present 



Not 'Present 



Jo A nn Li ttle 
Mary Nemedova 
Beverl ey r Moore 

Ernie Oppenheinifr 



Dave Ste<p4ven~ 



Larry Thompson 
Ed Johnson 
Suzanne Konic 



/ 



1 

2 



7. 



The printing 
proceed. ', 



of business cards wa-s 



qussed and Suzanne win 



The draft brochure, sent with .2/.13 memo, was reviewed. Larry 
presented his redraft and Suzanne will type in*, broch'ure 
form (copy attached)., f pr final -review at our 3/24 meeting. 

The West Campus Coop seminars with Ed began on Monday March 2- 
and will continue on' al terriate .Mondays- at 5:00 p in The » '' 
T^'Pa^^f 0 ", 011 Z n* Camf>US is Er?vie OPPenhe irnar* (X603Q) 

day Ma4h 4 UC Li° n Mt nte ' C °° P scmin * rs V* " began . Wedsnesl 
day, March 4 -and «ijl continue on alternate Wednesdays The 
contact person on the East* Campus is, Mickey Swazey 

' t - ' 

job description- of the job developer role 



Attached is the 
.for review at 



oupi next 



meetings 



The job development forms we/e renewed (Job Openings, Students 
Available and Faculty Reports) andSli were approved by the! 
staff, -for printing. Suzanne will send a supply of the a* 
finalized forms to, the Staff. „ V . 



V 



Copies of the WACWEE Conference 'Report have been sent to the Staff. 
Mary, noted that it would J>e a good idea for all of the Staff 
Libera"! I7t*: ° f ° n Coo P* rati ve Education ' 



in 



8.' Ed 



visited . IBM and announced that* we now have a direct connec- 
' nforl^Vj; ^ C \ P0Weil - H * not ^^hat students sh"u 
thit ?? ii V* they 8et 3 Coop job ' there - is n ° guarantee 
two Permanent job. Coop jobs have a maximum of 

two semesters per student. • . - 



Contin ued 
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Minute* - Coop 'Lib .Arts Staff Mtg. " o ^ 

2/24/61 -' DTC CC-124- * ' a * 6 2 



Conn °" 115 3nd J ° Ann '^visit to Frank Bonneville 

, Coop Education in Liberal Arts at the 1 University of Ar z'ona 

Pa n r n t C Un %r ferreC} h p im t0 Ci '" ndy J ° hHs0n > thc Directo of " 
^•nT 1 ^ o vis t«r e ^- , r ° 8ram ' ^"^e-Un-iversity; with whom 
* will r«lill u indy 15 ln Part-time job-placemen*. She 

will remember us when they know of a-vai I ab 1 e j ob s . . 

10. The POSsibiHfy of 'cross ' 1 isting Coop at Pima and the 

lot ca^y crt^t P ° SSlble ' ^ C °° P ?* th ° diversity does 

'V'wuh SrSu^o?? 1 she is :V ork i n8 -- olk 8etti "s st « aents jobs 

with the City of Tucson. Also slie has arranged for a paid 
PO-tion with a law. fi™ for » law^ student .. avaif^Me alter 

Mary also said that there *,ay be "an opening with the Tucson"' 
tullT °^ aniza£i0 » if there is money Uf ? over in their 

music stuIent P °^ tl0n " sen >» a " a V ri a ^ f °' * fine arts or 
music student, to manage spring tours. , * 

12/ Jo Ann expressed some frustration, she wis experiencing i 9 
stude^r^ g , J ° bS .' a r stu ^ts-„simult-aneo«si r P She sen 
" fX either th* J ?\ at ' the tamer's 6. U .r/ but never heard 
a law e 'erk ™ Gallc />- The, same is true for 

anH ?n?l J I ^ tlon -° f responsibility for- feedback 

wUh tli p" UP T J" c « s * d -- J ° Ann said she.wSutd check 
with tli* Framer.'s Gallery. »• 



13 



Marry raised the'q uestion a*bout"-pos'sible connections for us 
with, the Pima Placement Office./ 9 01 us 



PEJ/sk ■ *• * • ( 



Distril^jtioii> : 

Coop Liberal Arts Staff : " a Ann/Li tU'e " 'Ernie Op^nheiiner 

i * Mary Memedova*, ,Dave Stephen - 

Beverley Moore " w I'arry Thompson. 

cc: ^rnie Davidson S. James Manilla 

Dav e Ebert > J;m Martin 

Jack Fuller Betty V/a 1 1 i s 

* Chuck Macon Evaluation File 
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Coop Education in the Liberal Art- 
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WHAT IS COOP? " 



Cptfperative Education is a 
program which connects the 
m student's academic undertaking 
with" the real world of work. 
Students are helped to fiiia 
part-time jobs in their field ' 
and to incorporate their job 
experience ,into the learning % 
they are doing 'in the class- 
toO|a*. 

A number of seminars are offered 
tp help the student begin -or - 
continue a more fulfilling work- 
life, to be able to "make early 
and effective career decisions, 
and, perhaps ^ to se-enter the 
world of work after years as 
a homemaker. These activities 
allow the student to respofid* * 
, positively* to the interviewer 's** 
question: "Do you have any 
work experience?" „ , 

COOP IN .THE LIBERAL ARTS 

For tfie first Vime, as t;he 
result of^a recent grant, Pima 
College is permitted to offer 
cooperative training to all 
students~including, those in 
th£ liberal arts, who were 
formerly excluded from 
eligibility. 



HOW "THE PROGRAM WORKS 



Any Pima College student is 
eligible-. Simply register for 
the three credit -course, 
Cooperative Education CED 198 
or CED 199J Look 'for the special'" 
sections^jmat are established 
for the Liberal Arts program. 
Registration is kept open almost 
all semester. ; 
" ■*» 

Tf you ha^e|a job in your 
academic field, it can be the 
experiential base for your 
coop program. If you .don't 
the coop' staff can help you 
* find an appropriate job or 
volunteer experience. 

The two basic facts of the « 
program/are your job and the 
9 related" class seminar. 

THE JOB— You should have , or be 
interested in having - a/j ob 
of *at least 15 hours per weejc 
in a field related e to your * 
career goal- and^ academic- program - 
a substantial ^perience that 
you* have determined, is relevant 
for you. 

THE CLASS— You will be expected 
to attend a two hour Vedcly 
seminar which ipeets one/half 
the semester. ^The seminar is 
a series of workshops, based on 
your needs and dealing with 
issues like finding a job and 
keeping It, human relations oft 
the Job,* job and career planning. - 
in short/, how to. make your life- 
time of work expedience mQre 
rewarding. . ' 



WHO SHOULD ENROLL TnIcOOP 
< . * * IN THE LIBERAL ARTS? ' 

* If you are interested in: 

M - Learning how to interview 
successfully for jobs; 

- , ' - Preparing an effective, 
personal resume; 

• - Planning your academic 

• - and professional career; 

. - Learning how to relate 
more effectively on the 
jot; ^ 

- Finding more personal 
fulfillment in fhe world 
of work. 

• \. 

. * If you want to: •* 

j - Earn while yoja learn; , 

- Put t classroom theories 
into practice; 

- Explore your career 
goals now. before commit- 
ting yourself ; 

-•.Increase your self- 
^ ' % Confidence, 

*■ If you answered "yes" to 
' m * any.'of the above questions 
thep call % 
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Minutes * 



Those Present; ^ -Ed Johnson 



'PfjNDIX D 



, - COOP LIBERAL ARTS ^S TAFFM^UfG^ 
Tuesday, March .24 , f9*8fTT: 00, P .M . 
East Education Center Room #103 
• Recorded by Ed£ Johnson 



^ . .'VNot Present: Jo Ann Little* 
Mar/ Mftma dov? , &tw ne Koaic 



Beverley Moore 
Ernie Oppenhe'imer 



Dave Stephen 
Larry Thompsan 



1. Ed* expiated that 'the ' business*' cardslprinting order had been 
sent in, and .as ..solo/n a s'-.the cards -arrive , they will be for- 
warded . . . • 

> • " jssr • ( . . v - • 

2. We looked- over ,th.e draft brochure and agreed to '"go rfhead with 
, printing . , . ... ■ ° 

' V< * ..... l'\ ; 

3. Ed mentioned ^ again the' seuif n*rs' that 'nef* 'being taught on ■ 
the three campuses and that .'an'j* s tudftts are welcome. Vhe-y 
are a!s follows: ' ' % 'T TX 



Monday 



- . 5 : 00 .-'.6 : 50 'p .m . - West Campus »' 
'Wednesday" , - 2:00% 3:fo pirn. - »*E*st Education Cntr! 
Thursday. - 1:10 - 3 ,: T '.n\ - Downtown Campus' 



4 

5. 



8, 



"The Faculty Job Developer description was Accepted as Ed had 
written it. A copy is attached . 

Ed .distributQd several copies of the Alma Co 1 1 ege ' L i ber a 1 
Arts-/Coop report, a's Mary had suggested. * 

Ed emphasized the importance of record keepingSmd aske* that 
everyone now that the report' forms are available, go back 
through their, records and try-to submit forms listing every - 
contact that they, have made - personal, by phone or other- 
wise - for our evaluation procedures. 



goes on 



*>Mb^? 2% \ w ° uld - b& s * ndi »g anTther mo'to the 

\X\\c £&cult l>. for the general intent of improved 

.public relations, this time with an emrh^xs on whiWoe 
iif the related classes (copy attached). ' 

We'discusscd the .idea; that Mary originally presented, for a 
workshop/presentation of some sort for the Liberal Arts 
faculty We settled on a tentative -date of Friday, April 24 
with a luncheon, to he paid for by the program if possib e 

«ro»£ : ll0 J^ v ^Mi br i ef , PreSentati0n »« J perhaps .5.. iSiJi 
groups. /Mary Will check out the possibility of a speaker 
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8. to be available on a consulting basis from Alma College, 

and Ed will look into arrangements for'a facility.* Possibl 

Places includ e the Arizona- inn> the ^Redwood , Spaghetti 

r Fitlury, Cush-lTTg Street Bar' and the Temple of Music and Art 

9... A few suggestions were made: 

• That 'the GED classes be informed of the availability 
^ of the Coop program at Pima College so tha^ -when 
those people become Pima stud<?hts they 4 ' will know 
- abput it; 

. ^ . That students in Hanjc O-yama's retirement program 

1 be informed . | ^ jr 

10. We discussed the job. openings f<o r students,; techniques fo'r 
job development and some of* the difficulties being encoun-* 

% . te re d . 

** . 

11. Our next meeting u p 1 be 4:00 p.m.'/ Tuesday, April 7, 'in 
"The Deep End" on the Wes-t Camous . 1 

• ' . J " • . r ■ 



I 



Enclosures: Role Description : 

4/1/81 Memo to Lib.Arfs Faculty 

PEJ/sk 



Distribution : 



Cooj) Lxberai Arts Staff: 



cc 



•Jo Ann Little 
Wary Memedo va 
Beverley Moore 

Arnie Davidson 
Dave *feberjt % / 
Jack Fuller 
Chuck Macon 



Ernie Oppenheimer 
Dave Stephen 
Larry Thompson 

S . Jame's Mani LI a* 
Jim Mart'in 
Betty Wallis 
Evaluation File 
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Cooperative Education/Liberal Arts 
Paft-time, Faculty Job ( .peve loper 



• * . ^ 

Th o .following acti/ilies a^expe-ct»d of {he part-time job 
developers in the Cooperative Education/Liberal Arts program, 
ine individuals .^l«rt- 

:ience' f ie l d , and 



The individuals select.a are to be, full-time Pima College 
faculty members-i^ ^ Liberal Arts or^rts Science' field 

t«v\ c rst t : b j; 0 , £ ;:.? ,ii 5 prosram to Director ° f the W 



!• Job-Develo-pment 

v ^ A.. The'job developers will make regular contact with 

employers or potential employers in the Tucson/Pima 
County. community as well as nationally, tojdis cover 
existing full-time- or part-time openings suitable for 
liberal arts students, and also to encourage employers 
to cre.ate'such jobs. Information about specific 
opening's should be recorded on the appropriate form 
. . (copy attached) and forwarded to the Coop/Liberal Arts 

orrice. 

X B. The job developers will establish general contact' 
with business agencies, locally and nationally, so 
that prospective employers* who ,do not have anv open- 
' "luV cu * rrent }>'' "iH call ^ n us for -student employees 
when an opening pecurs in the future. • •. ' 

Student Recruitment 

* ' • s> 

f > 

JlJn/?V eV ? l ? P ** S WUl commun icate information about the 
Coop/Liberal Arts program to students in 'their own classes 
by visiting colleague/, 'classes, and by other means, and ' 

t suggest that interested students reg-Lstex rn the -a-p^ro 

priate. section. Information about . student s who are look-: 
xng for jobs is to be* recorded on the appropriate form " 
(copy attached) and forwarded to the Coop/Liberal Arts 

O I I 1 C& i • 

o 

• faculty Ralatifons ' 

* 

The job developers will inform their colleagues of the 

inlJ* a Pl°- gram and their -support in finding 

jobs and recrui tThg' students . K ■■ A,1 °' 1 "* 



4 * 
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Role Description v 
Cooperative Ed/Liberal Arts 
Part-time Faculty Job Developer 



J 



/ 



— j ■ — / , 

Reporti ng * 

" ; ' 

The\ job. developer, will submit a" report, using the attached 
form, etfer^ two weeks to the Coop/Liberal Arts office. 



^EJ/sk 

March 12, '1981 



V 



) 



\ 
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• /r.V«h! '- ,ITte, '* 0fi jQelVlemo'randum 
- Pi ^ aC ommunityCollege 

Liberal Art'.s Faculty 




Ed Johnson, Coop Education, DTC 



DATE: • April 1 ,< 1981 



-Ppdatc on Coop/Liberal Arts- Pro ff r^^~ ~. " 

4 

> 

a^o^L7iS^ s ab °L\ t fL r : y StUdGntS .Mo-st.Vf^he. 

•Ao are finding positions are Hn h - e S1X • fdc "l ty numbers 

program is VeaLy off the trout* lng - j ° b ' 3nd the ' 

part. for me, however is thl°?7 Perhaps the most exciting' 
students at'the Jiuiw^'u.:, 1 !"' 00 " aSp '? Ct ' 1 mee * ""h - 



, Mondays - , 5:00 - 6:30 p.m.'' 
' Wednesdays - 2:00 - 3^0 

Thursdays -• l:iq, _ 3:0 o p. m . 



West Campus CB5-205 
East Campus Rm-lOtS' 
Downtown Campus ' C 1 - 1 07 



SZrtH^Si&tJ!"" 1 aCtlViti ? s «"«» 1 undertake iVworkiirg 

.2) I undertake a serine 

*re helped to assets their cu^f : Xercises i" "hich st*iden*s 
'attitudes, values k «?, ^ s ^ tu / ation in terms of, 
goal setting iicireer andTkr n 10 ^' Then th ^ do W 
activities appropriate to setting f ""u ' pla > the * ' > 

they want to get? t0 ; fietting from where they .are to w|e P e 

3) We emphasize the conrpnt- *e ii , 

■ won .with s»u I it": , s ce d°ot h H r« e R ' ^r^rr 1 , - job • 1 - 

assess their abi-litv t-n r.™. I exe i lclses that help people 
subordinates, c^l^TultLllT ■ ' S ^^A, 

* * * » 



> 



Continued 



EMC 



2C0 



c 



Liberal Arts Faculty 



2- 



4/1/81 



. th. job a „ d |tt in JJ J. 
tneir own experiences tk ~ 

/. heir ora 

It seems to work, well and I am 

the. " ! h « 85 wen "5 the IT?? n * " itfi 



PEJ/sk 



- V * ' Minutes ' ^ APPENDJX E 

COOP 'L I BERAL' A RTS STAFF M -EETING . 
Tuesday, Apfil 2T, 198], 4ToO~T7m". 
West Campus "Deep End" 
Recorded by' Suzanne Konic ' ' '* 

* * 

Those Present : Ed Johnson d 

- , SuzanJrKonic ' ^ '^^^ J"" 1 !' M °« re ' 

. • Mary Memedova .. " Larry T ! ,om Pson - 

• Er » ie ' Oppenheimer , - -v 

• % , Dave Stcphe°n » 



ini iTJ^Tiil 5r"rtbSfi3^' r° iuss " ,,ot °' ff 

b,ee„ senate those not present tho .'V" > "" »•. * supply has 

to ?foo p m' Ed is be F f- 1<ia )'. M ,»y »"/• from 12:00 

facilities to "o - taurant con, " iU the beSt 

the Best. Campus restaurant conference room or one at 

The format and content- were briefly discussed i , " A ' 1 
mg- the Coop. Education program in- Liberal lltL r ' develo P" 
'how to get jobs for the sti ft ' ArtS f ° r " eXt year 5 



/P-jden^ in the U b? ral 

•several small groups win h At J g \ V ' 3 P rese "tation and 
Ccop/Ubera! ^^l^ tl° f " 

-Those. to^be inntod as participants, win ra'slud*: 



Campus Dean$ 
Associate Deans 
Jim Manilla 
^ ' Jack Ful ler . ^ „ 
* Chihck Macon 1 

Diega Navarette, -V . P . / Stutlent Services 
■ Couifselor? 



S^h^ Art.* 
period of September ' 'lJgt , ! it- through the interim 

Resubmiasion^f tle Jrojosa? Jor 'Jl « rant iS forth '™".« 
by Mav'27 PH „ ,1 P ™f psal fo1 , the » cw grant will be dorte 
oy way u hd will emphasize career development and xhl 
classroom activities rather than only?* job K«lii!J " 



S 
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Minutes-Coop Lib, Arts Staff Mtg. 
AprU 21, -1981 - West Campus Deep End 



Page 2 



5. 



£d noted that he "is doing a Teacher's Manual which will 

^i^i: d ^i^ L r j:: ns ••■••»'«'•• coop 

we^e^dis^ihutedr 5 - ^ "* Arts sections 

? ' Libiral t ir!< ; S n" rChin8 f ° r Someone . to evaluate the Coop/ 
Liberal Arts program. He is currently considering an 
ex-director of Coop at Antioch College'- J. Dudley "Dawson 
• who could come to Tucson in. late May Y ' 

8. Jo Ann raised the question of-how Coop students are . ri ^H 
by letter or pas s/ f ai 1/ inComp i et e . E «f responded tta he ' 
can give only a< pass or* incomplete . «• re?P ° nded ' that he 

j A obs woIlt?;;-: <° Jo Ann 'v» uestion ' Ed MP in n «- ; h . t 

fan sXster be ySed f <^ C . 00 P C1 " edlt in the 

> * 

9 * ^ r ^ FaiSed lotion of summer internships- i e 

whether or notjtudent? who are interested n the'internshit> • 

eUh" m in 0 S I' 15 ? Si8n UP for C0 °P-j Ed " res^on'ed J s " ' 
. ei ther in Summer Coop with Betty ttal iis. or in the fall, wi*h 

• 10 - J> he viJ 8 v i„ r ia s ^: ;j% u h t . t Sf t f oo f / t lb * r * i " A ' rti p"*™' 

* was. agreed that f/n 5 a Y 9 ^ lucson was Reviewed and it 
" ihterL?! ^ needed more "umph" to attra'ct student 



. .12. The next „ 1U be replac^ by the luncheon S9nin , r 0 „ 



Distribution 
£oop Ed L ib_ 
j Arts Staff 



/ 



ct: : 



\ , 
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M . Memedova 
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A," Davidson 
D. Ebert 
J. .Fuller 

C. Macon 




E . OppenheiiM r 
D. Stephen W . 
L Thompson 

S> J. Manilla 
J ♦ Martini 
/. B. Wall is*. 
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JOB OPENING ' FORM 
Coop Education in Liberal Arts 



Sample Jgb Developer 
Reports 5, Listings of 
' Jypical Job* Openings 



Position 



INCOME TAX PREPARER 



Name 'of Business MAD R I LI TAX 5 ACCTG . / 



Date' Infor- 
mation Taken 1/14/81 



Contact Person Ernestine^ or~Carlos 
Phone No. 889-8086 >or 889-6414 " 



Information 

« 

Taken By 



S . Konic 



Lo cation or 4723 S , 1 2 1 h Ave'. j ( a p p r x . 
Address * (8 blks/ so-.'.df AjoJ * 



■ ; 



Referred by 



Salary Range or Min.wa^e or more 
\§CE&BfiHggE =5^g£S: depending o n exp 

' .Commission ba|sis 

Hours pfull or. parfc-tfrne 



r Permanent <*p ^^mp ; 



Qualifications Desired 



• • * f * 

m 1/15 pet Carlos- Wants someone academically Oriented, but degree _ 
x , not ifecessary; « v , * <• . 

* * , (Commercially oriented operation, t\\u$) 
' . , ■ Someone alert, fast, aggressive (rather than slower i 

y • more thorough) # 4 * 

Tax prep, experience helpful but not necessary \ ' 
N Bilingual helpful but not necessary ' (he is) 

> 7 • 



Actioi) Taken 



3* 



1/14 -gave info, to H.Klinkner § Frank \Sch^r-in-£- 



Additional Information: 

v 




JOB OPENING FORM * 
Coop Education 'in Liberal Arts 



/ 



Position DUPLICATOR, COLLATER (Some PASTE- UP)p' at . e T n f or . 

Name of Business HEALTH INFO . DEVELOPMENT AS^^A^-S^" -^i^L 

i ; ' j „ ^Information 
Contact Person llnda bergsma T^ken By S.Konic 



Phone No. 

Locatio 
Addres s 

\ 



624-4403 - call 10am-' 6pm 



lefer^fcd by 



Location or 1 802 W.Grant Rd., Grant Rd .iiSus _ , _ rv Rnnop Mm. Wage to st|ari 
Address * trial Plaza, * " ' j> alary Range or 



1-mile west of 1-10 
(no bus after 6:40 PM) 



(20-25 h'rs/wk) 
Hours l)4-8/.9pm/4-5 nts/wk. 
2) 8ant-12N '2^days § 



-pr r 



rmanent =<yp ^gmp ,4-8 p m 2-nts 



Qualifications Desired: 

*- .Duplication oa large xerox 

- Ccyl 1 a t ing 

- Byrtding - 

- Some paste-up of typeset materials 

- Some * heavy lifting 



Action Taken: * 2 /6 Info. given to' Connie Dent, Adv. Art Major -not "int 
% v> enough art-type work 

'/n^blnUn^ 1 ^; 6 Po fP is * lJ She ' s interested." will call fo 
2/.ll-C.PoSpisi decided against interviewing, since she would nee 
.-drop a class .to handle am hours (when she spoke w/Linda whe 
„ tpld they wanted someone in am 

him S in 6 fn f'-J'K? Gar ? iner t0 c - b - r * J»b. 2/9 K.Gardiner called* 

Per, L.Bergsm a> K, Gardiner sent ^out /Joyce Heir, they're strongly cons 
her but want to see o ther s . too . \/. 4 . g « y 

2/J1 - L,B«rgsma - stil'l preferring, someone, for pm ' s . . , 



,not 



r appt 
d to 
was 



2/6 



gave 
on) 



_ - - - - r -ing 61 

2/13 Joan Eindlay ,(PEJ- class) deferred by 
working nights wil 1 .ca'l 1* L . Bergsma - 



K 



Gardiner, 



i d e r i r 
she's not sure about 



ERIC 
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JOB OPENING FORM 

>« ' » 

Coop Education in Liberal Arts 



Position LEGAL SECRETARY 



N^mc ,,of 'Bu^ness 'DENNIS M. BREEN III, Attny. 

* . * £ 

i 

Cojitact Perso n S'anay 8: 30- 5; 00 pm 

' ; T : s* 

624-23*1 



Date Inf or- • 
^nation Taken 4/20/81 



Phtnie No 




I nf o rmat ion- 
Taken By 



S . Kon i c 



Referred by 



Location or v JF c «i n 

Adttx.ss , 405 «.Fra„Ui„ (n.w.^ d o„„- See"?"!!*" U/kr. 

* town area, near St. Mary's) 



Hours p t-time (15 hrs, 3-days 



Permanent dtXTmp. .' Perm. 



Quft if ications Desired: ^ 

. * Shorthand typing, some bookkeeping, good organizational 
q phone skills 



r 



Action Taken : cc: Info, to Hans Klinkner 



Additional Information: 



TT 



'* 2 SB 



JOB OPENING FORM 

s 

Crop Education in Liberal Arts 



Position 



SHOP ASSISTANT 



Name of Business WINDOWS BY ROSE 

i VELASQUEZ 
(PEJ U.Phx, student) " 



Contact Person R0SE VELASQUEZ [p|^ k ° f ° 



Phone No. 622-4119 



Location or 1611 N.Stone (bet'.Lee's Elm) 
Address ^ 



Date Infor- 
mation Taken 

Information 
Taken By . 



5/5/81 




Qualifications Desired: 



Referred by 



Volunteer Basis 

^ pref . am's-f lexible # h: 
Hours o n per job basiis 



Permanent o\^Temp 



Interior Design Student _ 

Updating pi^e lists - window covering sh,op .(shades , drapes 

etc.) 

\ • 



Action Taken 



Additional information : 



0 

:R1C 



JOQ* OPEN IN G FORM 
Coop Education in .Literal Arts. 



Position Receptionist/Glerk-ffypist 



Name of Business^ 

Contact Person Bernice v 
Phone No. 327-1384 



am Brown Tee 



Date Inf or-, »• 
mation Taken*-' 7 / 6 / 81 



Information . v 
Taken By ' S; • % K*pic 



Location or \ * * 

Address 1011 N . Craydrof t\Suite ?0 3 



§ 2nd St. (near Speedway) 



Referred by transferre d by phone*- 
from iv/C'Job Placefnt 
Salary Range or ' > w 

Volunteer Basi s 3.35 no-exp . 




HoAirs 12:00-5:30 or 6:00 

(S ! ior 6 hrs/day x 5 J = appx ] SO 
Permanent . Perm. 

Opening imme'di.ate-to, w/in the 
week. v ■ 



Qualifications Desired: 

(Medical office) 

% 

• Pleasant telephone manner * 

Accurate, typing no**' important \han ' speed ' (50 wpm apprx.) 

r l&eds to be able jo work unsupervised, after initial 

training period. • * ' ■ 



hr 



Action Taken: cc 7/6 to Hans.Klinkn 



er' 



Additional Iifforfoati'on 



/ 



rJ 



2B8" 



Job \ 



Correspondence in Job 
Development with IBM 



V 



^ November 2, 1981 



"Mr. John Slayton 
Personnel Department 
im CORPORATION * 
General* Products Divisio'n 
Tucson, AZ 8S7|4 

Dear John: 

^onowsr ed / ChedUl9 ' f ° r the SI>rin * tester might be as 



12/28/81 



2/5/82 



ft™ Coilege begin accepting applications 
irom students 

Pima College stop Accepting applications 
(except. for special cases) 



« s . /' «th managers, when you would want all your 
' ' f {° a m > "«*«<>». "hen you want to have th. !»»?! 

their accepted o^otnerwCe."" " StUd6 " S 

•ln''wo U , Bs ad to 0 e^?^n" ith ° f J*"*' «»»«•«. individually or 

frof rhe'^bout-o rect 1 o U » r S V1 an"d°ho„ 0 w. 1° ««* S ° me ' i4 " 5 

«i ^vuu uirecnons, and how we can be most heiofiii t 

an also grateful for your willingness to h.lp, t£ to work ,.t • 
'o^^r 8 " 5 " lth u Pl " a C °"*.e»nd with the D.pEt»«"«! 



continued' 



2Ba 



Mr. J . Slayton/IBM _ 2 . 

£ • H/ 2*81 



f guide. I 11 C all you within a week or so to arranged time. 



Thanks again for your ^uppo 



rt . 



Sincerely yours , 



Philip E . Johnson, Ph.D. 
Coo rdinator 
Cooperative Education 



PEJ/sk 

* cc: Mr. Mark Henry 

Dean Charles Macon 
% t Ms: Isadora' Wright 



ERLC 
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JOB openYng form 

— 

Coop . Education in .Libera l^Arts 



Positio V n Informat ^ on Specialists (g) 

Name of Business city of Tu^nn 
_ •.• ' Richard Hornbeck 
Contact Person Virginia Foot.P 



Phone No . 791 b20k 



Location or 
Address 



Qualifications Desired 



SEE ATTACHED* 



Action Taken 



) • • 



Additional I nf ornfa.t?! on 



I 



rVWn£*i ol> Openings with 
^ I VICS Program 



Date Infor- 
mation -Taken 3/3/81 



Information 



0 , MPAID-INTERNSfll 
Salary Range or 

Volunteer Basis 



Hours 



Permanen t or Temp 



/ 
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JOB OPEN-IN 6 FQ^M 
Coop Education in Liberal Arts 



DRAFTSMAN 



Position 

Name of Business City of . Tucson 
Contar^ Person Virginia Foots 



Date Infor- 
mation Taken 



3/3/81 



Phone yo. 791 ^204 
* — ~ ' 

Locatibn or 
Address ^ 



Qualifications Desired: 



information 



"Salary Range or UNPAID 
j Volunteer Basis INTERNSHI P 



Hours 



PermaiTtrtrtT* of Temp. 



-SEE ATTAGHED 



Action Taken' 



Additional Information 



9 

ERIC 
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* , 

« • v « • ■ 

CIVICS PROGRAM 

VOLUNTEER/ 1 NTERN JOB OUTLINE ' ^ / 


\ 


,\ TITLE: 

\ 






i 

DEPARTMENT/OEFICE: 
« 


• 

• 

• ' ft 

v DHCD/Building Safety Hi 




SUPERVISOR: 

V 


Larry Hulhern ' ♦ > 

* 


f 


' RESPONSIBILITY: 
< 


c 

. - . • * 
To research and ..transfer, existing addresses from various 
, documents to try lars. using drafting techniques of every' 
subdivision map and plat recorded in the Pima County 
, Recorder's Office. - 


• * 

i * 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

t * 


Knowledge of drafting techniques and materials. 
Knowledge of legal descriptions > plotting of legal ' 
descriptions, and the street layout of the. City of Tuc- 
■ Son. 


• 


\ 

'COMMITMENT 


130 hours - 16 hours per -week. a (Can be 10. /or intern).' 


i 


/ 


* i ' ' ^ 


T 

1 

ff * 
4+ * 


PERFORMANCE; 

« 

* v 


By LarrT^ulliern using CIVICS MANUAL, Page 61.' . 


W p * • 

) 

r 

> 


V 

• 


• 

ft * 

* 


eric ; 







\ 



v JOB %OP£N IPfi F 



Coop Education in 



0 ' 



Po^i tion 



English to Spanish Translated ; 



.Name of Business City of Tucson 

' * x Kichard 'Hornbeck 

..Contact Pel-son » Virginia .F ootfe ^ 

• <. v " 7 1 



Phont> 1%, 791 ^20^ ' 



Location 0 or V / 
*AdMress 

4 * 




.Liberal ^ts 



* 



SEE • AT 



■Cached 



Date Info r- . 
ma_tion Taken ; 3/3/8 1*'* 



Infofnfafion ' v 

Taken By ' M * %nied,ova 



UNPAID 



Salary Vange or 
Volunteer Basis* 

( ' * (internship) • 

"HouAs 



Pefftf^nant or Temp 

a 

■ \ • ' 



X 



Ac.tion Taken 



""Additional Information":. 



/ 



s 
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/ 



**** 



CJJ/ICS PROGRAM 



VOLUNTEER/ INTERN JQB OUX 



TITLE: 



v. 




DEPAR^MENT/^PFICE: 



•SUPERVISOR:* 



COMMITMENT ! 



QUALIFICATIONS: 



RESPONSIBILITIES: 



nglish to Spanish Translator ' 



Department of Human and Community Developt^ent/^ ' ■ * ' 
Admiaistrat'ivp^S^rvicea » \" " '• 

Nottingham , ' ^ . 

Several days eactrmoftth*, when *ari issue of < 
. departmental newsletter is r.eady to be trans- 
elated'. Material -ready at irregular intervals. 
. Material may be taken homeland done outside 
&:00" to*5:00 pm. v ... 

' \ I 
Abiiity to translate from English into Spanish. 
Spanish 'ehould'be grammatical^ Correct, but * 
understandable, to the Spanish speaking ' 
population. . Ability to write clear ly and ' 
concisely.' Ability to^wopk <juicMy, under 
deadline.* 1 • ^ . • , 

< Translate from English into Spanish,' "primarily 
a 12-page^ newsletter ^that comes otit eve^y cotiple.* 
of months., Also smaller items, e.g., announcements 
.or Tetters when* necesskry .' *" * , * 

If possible, type the Spanish version* Typewriter $ 
will be provided. • \ 

i * 

J Prodf typeset copy. * " .* • ' 




Performance .evaluation: 



By Erailly Not'tinghanf using CIVICS MANUAL, Page. 61 



/ 



\^^^^LAlVhi^T\ OK CALlli'uRNIA 

• U :f ■ qjEABlMSflOCSE FOR 
" . JUMOR COU.FXKS 

* 6 powF.M.imaAin- building 
.u^Aadfiys, CALif.oaj«iA aoo2* 
• ad 



4 - ' 



JUN 1 8 1982 



'2>5 



I 

ED 215 730 

* 

TITLE - 

INSTITUTION 

REPORT NO 
PUB DATE 
NOTE * ' 

EDRS PRICE* 
DESCRIPTORS 



DOC 



uHent 



RESUME 



JC 820 201 



Spring 
Institutional 



IDENTIFIERS 



ABSTRACT 



Spring Enrollment Report, Community Colleges, 
1982 (As df Match 12, 1982). \ 
Hawaii Univ., Honolulu. Office of 
Research and Analysis. 
MIF-30 , 
Apr 82 " - 
17p. ■ 

MF01/PC01 Plus Postage. ' 

Age; Community. Colleges; Credit Courses; *Enrollment- 
Trends; Females N\Full Time Students;* Liberal Arts; 
Majors (Students); Males; Part Time Students; State 
Colleges; State Surveys; *Studerit Characteristics; 
Tables (Data); Tvb Year Colleges; *Two Year College 
Students; Vocational Education 
*Hawaii 



Data are presented on a series of tables summarizing 
enrollment trends and the personal characteristics of the 20,286 
regular students enrolled in -credit programs at^the Hawaii community 
colleges during, spring 1982.\The tables cover: (1) headcount 
enrollment in regular credit and special programs; (2) headcount 
enrollment b? campus for the years 197*5-76 through 1981-82S; (3) 
Selected student pharacteristics i i .e. ,/sex,\educational objectives, 
major, attendance status., semester hours taken, reaidence,^taition § 
status, age," citizemship^ and registration states).; (4.) student 
profiles t in terms ot^these characteristics tok fall 1979 through 
spring lSfetej^and IS) . distribution of majors by campus. The data 
provided indicate, among other findings, that the regularly enrolled 
students constituted 78% of the total spring 1982 enrollment. The 
average student semester hours (SSH) taken decreased from 9.7 in 
spring 1?€1 to 9 V .5 in spring* 1982, which may he attributed to the 
increasing proportion of part-jtime Students and thfe decline in 
average SSH taken by thfese Students. Average semester hours taken by 
full-time -students had held* steady, at- 13.8 for: six' semesters . 
Demographic data reveal that the medidn*age o£ the students was 22.6 
years, 50.2* of the Students "wei:e male, and 76.9% were pursuing an 
associate cjegrees General, and pre-prof essional majors comprised 3&% 
6f the enrollment, while vocational education majors made up ahother* 
45%.- (KL) . e J , * * < v ' ; ^ 
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SPRING ENROLMENT REPORT 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
SPRING 1982. \ - • 



This , is a brief report summarizing data on studerits enrolled at 
Honolulu, Kapiolani f Kauai, LeeWard, Maui and Windward Cownunity Colleges 
which are under the Officer of the Chancellor for Carmunj.ty Colleges.* The 
primary • emphasis of the report is bn students enrolled as classified or 
unlassified students in credit programs. However, a registration count of 
- students .enrolled in tether programs (primarily non-credit programs) as well 
* as the registration counts of -students - in programs , sponsored by tKe 
< Employment Training Office and by Hocmana are included. ^ . 

Sources s£ Pate * ' . 

' Except for Table 1,. the data' oUted in this report-were extracted from 
the Student Enrollment Reports (SER) as of March 12 , 1982. The basic data 
* were derived from student applications, personal history f Otitis and student 
class 'registrations. 1 ' 

A ■ ' 

Highlights 

w A. Registrations in various community college offerings number 26,159 this 
spifinq) (Table 1). 'of these'; ' * 
? * . 

1. 20,f86, 78 perfcent, are regular students enrolled in credit 
programs. 4 * ^ • . 

2* 261 , 1 -percent f are early adnits or concurrent* registrants enrolled 
-in credit programs. ' 

3: l f 608 f 6 percent, are dpprentices or journeyworkers. 

4. 4 f 004 f 15 percent, are registrants in special programs- such* as 
^ Kalihi-Palajna Education Center, Waianae-Nanakuli Center, Hoanana, 
Employment Training Office/ public/camiunity # services programs .at 
various campuses, etc. - 

\ ~ m w • ■ 

B. Data on 20,286 regula^ (classified and unclassified) students (Tables 2, 
^ ' 3 and 4)>in credit 8 programs show the following: . > 

• 1. fliis spring's .enrollment of 20 tf 286 is the highest spring enrollment 
recorded for the community colleges, second onlv. to this past fall's 
' enrollment.- ' ,« ., ' 



*Thi^ '. report ' excludes data 'for Hawaii Catifiunity College ' which wjl3r be 
reported with, and as an organizational component of, the University - of 
Hawaii'" at Hilo. ( ' 



4 ' 



...Enrollment data ^for this spring show an increase of 1,547 
4 students, 8 percent over last spring, but 521 JC3%) fewer students- 
than thi^past fail. However, this is a relatively, small fall ta 
spring enrollment \decline, especially in light iof this past 
fa^s .record enrollment. ^ 

>' 

...Enrollment- increased over last spring at all campuses. 

'i * * • ^ 

2. Several trends are continuing: ~ 

* 

. ... the" proportion of unclassified students continues to increase 
slowly f rcq spririg to spring from i3 percent in Spring 1980 to 16 
percent in Spring 1982. 

• - , 
- ...There are proportionately, nfore* part-time students thim* in 
• 'previous spring, semesters: 54 percent this spring compared with 
52 percent and 51 percent for. the Spring 1981 and 1980 semesters. ; 

...Students are taking fewer credits. The average student semester 
•hours (SSH) taken is 9.5 compared with 9.6 last ^semester and 9.7 
last spring. This is due mainly to jthe increasing proportion? of 
f part-time students and 'the decline • in avetage semester hours 

' taken ' by these students. Avferage semester • hours taken*,' by 
full-time students has* 'held steady at 13.8 for six semesters. v 

- - V 

3. The mean, and .median ages of students are beginning to Slowly 
increase from spring to spring, and fall to fall. 

.4'. There are very little changes in the following: 



, ...96 to* 97 perce 
addresses. 



ii^t of the students v have Hawaii permanent home* 



...the distribution of, students . from Oahu ' campuses with local 
address in" Honolulu, Leeward and Windward has 0 remained relatively 
stable over the past three years. v ' • - f 



The Spring 1982 enrollment figures show- an .8 .percent increase over 
figures .reported for Spring. 1981. This is" the highest " spring enrollment 
recorded, and is .only 3 percent lower than last fall's enrollment which was 
the highest recorded "for the community. colleges. > # % , . . 

^ * . » - A . 

Hie community colleges continue to serve more part-time students and are x 
•beginning to serve proportionately more unclassified students.^ Moreover, 
students are taking fewer credits, and- their mean and median "a"ges are slowly 
increasing. , , 
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TABLE 1 ^ 
HEADOOINT ENROLLMENT, ALL STUDENTS ' 
DIVERSITY OF HAWAII, COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
SPRING 1982 • - 



Canpus 



Total 



.Subtotal 



Regular Cyedit Programs 



1/ 



Rtegular 
(Class & Unci ass 
Students X 



'v.. 



Special 



Early Admits ' Concurrent 



Subtotal 



Other Programs-' 



Apprentice/ 
Joumeyworker 



Other 
Special 



09 



TOTAL 
Honolulu CC .. 
/ Kapiolani CC . 
N Kauai OC 



Leeward OCT 
Maui CC ... 



Windward CC 



26,159. 



20,547 



20,286 



236 



25 



5,612 



1,608 



4,004 



7; 991 
.5,449 
1,399 
5,907,. 
2,641 
1,679' 



5,340' 
*4,737> 
l.lgp 
5,797 
2,091. 
1,394 



^317 
4,726 
1,134 
5; 720 
2,019 
1,370 



8« 
6 
54 
16 
72 
20 



15 . 



2,651 
> 712 
211 
110 
_ 550 
285 



1,139^ 
121 
• -94' 

254 



1,512 
-591 

l P ' 
110 . 

296* ' 

285 



Other 

i 



Hocmana :. 

Employment Training 
"Office 



1,093 
181 

912 



1,093 
181 



,912 



093 

181 

'i 

912 



Includes enrollment count in programs which were in progress on, orjwhich started after. January 14, 1S82.* An additional 4,004 were 
served in programs between Octjober-lO and January 14, 1982: Honolulu, 162; Xapiolani, 253; Kauai, 10&; Leeivar&^l , 70a; Maui - , 463; 
ETC, 1,304. . ' * ' . ' 



^ SOURCE : Deans of Instruction; SER Reports, March 12, 1982. 



TABLE 2 

HEADOOUfTT ENROLLMENT of regular students 
INIVERSHY OF HAWAII, COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
. ACADEMIC YEARS *1975-76 TO 1961-82 



Semestpr k Year 



TOTAL ±% 



Honolulu ±% 



Kapiolani ±% 



Kauai ±% 



Leeward ±% 



\ 

6,790 +15 
6,410 -6 



Maul 



±% 



Windward 



±% 



.1975-76 * 
Fall 1975 
Spring 1976 

1976- 77 4 ' 
* Fall 1076 

Spring 1977 

1977- 78 

Fall -1977 . . 
Spring 1978 

1978- 79 
Fall 1978 

s Spring 1979 



18,949 +15 
18,530 - 2 



19,217, + 4 



3,982 +12 
4,401 +11 



19,069 



19,077 — 
18,284 ' - 4 



19,120 + 5 
17,715 - 7 



4,422 
4,771 



+ 8 



4,?82 - 8 
f 4,451 >+ 2 



4,377 
4,335 



- 2 

- 1 



1979-80 - x . 

Fall 1979%A ; >. 19,067 + 8 



Spring 198a 



1980-81 

Fall 1980 
Spring 1981 



1981-82 
' Fall 1981 
Spring 1982 



17,730 



19,359,. + 9 
18,739 - 3 



20,807 +11 
20,286 - 3 



4,568 + 5 
4,484 - 2 



4,493 .. — 
4,849 + 8 



5,190 + 7 
5, #7 + 2 



4,307 
3,720 



4,571 
4,310 



4,457 
4,200 



4,702 
4,155 



4,626 
4,160* 



4^966 
4,461 



5,079 
4,726 



+18 
-14 



+23 
- 6 



+ 3 
- 6 



+12 
-12 



Ml 
-10 



+19 
-10 



+14 
- 7 



1481 +11 
1,195 + 1 



1,125 - 6 
1,189 + 6 



1,191 ' L — 

1,101 - 8 

1,103 

1,134 + 3 



1,085 - 4 
1,060 - 2 



1,060 0 
1,069" + 1 



1,175 +10 
.1,134 - 3 



6,347 
6,026 



- 1 

- 5 



6,093 ) + 1 
5,767^ - 5 



5,833- 
5,162 



+ 1 
-12" 



5,-493 + 6 
4,919 -10 



5,535 *+13 
'5,277 - 5 



5,989 +13 
5,720 - 4 



1,554 +26 
1,615 + 4 



1,626, + 1 
1,565 . - 4 



1,630 , +' 4 
1,544 * 5 



1,713 +11 
1,690* -.1 



1,810 . + 7. 
1,725, - 5 



l,p69 , + 8 
1;793 - 4, 



1,897 . + 6 
2,019 + 6 



1,135 
1,189 



L>126 
1,208 



1,324 
1,221 



1,392 

1.239,, 

1,485 
1,382 



1,436 
1,290, 



1,477 
1,370 



+13 
+ 5 



- 5 
+ 7 



+10 
- 8 



+14 
-11 



+20 
- 7 



+ 4 
-10 



+14 
- 7 



SQURCES: Office of Institutional Research alnd Analysis; Office 6f the Qiancellor for Community Colleges; Student Enrollment Reports. 
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TABLE 3 1 , a - i 
f' SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS QEL R EGULAR STUDENTS t ' 

. UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, (^pJNITY COLLEGES 
SPRING 1W2 

Kote: Percentages have been rounded/ may not always total 100,0 q/ the $um of -the 'parts. • 

7— ; 



Selected Characteristics 



* TOTAL ..; p 

BY SEX 

rale : 

Fesnale • 

No Data ..» 

BY EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVE 

Associate in Arts 

Associate in Science, ... 
- Ce*t of -Achievement . .'i. . 

Cert of -Completion 

Unclassified • 

No Data 

o» BY MAJOR PROGRAM AREA 

General U Pre-Prof 

Vocational 

Unclassified 

No Data : . 

BY ATTENDANCE STATUS 
P 

Full-Time 

"Ffcrt-Time 

TOTAL cSSH TAKEN* 

Full-Time Students 
Part-Time Students •••• 

' AVERAGE SSH TAKEN 

Full-Time Students •••• 
Part-Time Students . ... 

FT£ STUDENT COUNT 
(TOTAL SSH 7 15) 

1 r ' JBY PERMANENT HOME ADDRESS 
/ Hawaii 

PRir 

cly v >*o Data 



20 , 286 100.0 



No^ 



TOTAL 



V% 



Honolulu- 
No. * V% 



5,317 , 100.0 



10,174 50.2 
10,075 J19.7 
. 37 O.i 



7,787 
7,813 
1,319 
s 85 
3,160 
122 



38.4 
38.5' 
6.5 
0.4 
15.6 
0.6 



7,787 38.4 

9,217 45.4 

3,160 15.6 

122 .0.6 



3,570 67.1 
l f 742 32.8 
'5 0.1 



i;392 

3,143 
347 

43 
357 

35 



26.2 
59.1 
6.5 
0.8 
6.7 
0.7 



Kapiolani 
No. ■ V% 



Kauai 
No. . V% 



4,726 100.0 



1,772 37.5 
2,930 62.0 
• 24 0.5 



1,969 
1,833 
428 
6 

437 
53 



'> 

41.7 
38.8 
9.1 

• 0.1 
, 9.2 

i.i 



1,392 
3,533 
351 
* 35 



26.2 
66.4 
6.7 
0.7 



9,353 46.1 
10,^33 53.9 



19?, 117 

129,373 
63,744 



2,706 
•2,611 



50.9 
49.1 



53,606 

37,629 
15,977 



1,969 41.7 

2,267 48.0 

437 9.2 

53 1.1 



2,203 
2,523 



46.6 
53.4 



45,358 

29,918 
15,440 



1,134 100.0 



537- -47.4 
597 ' 52.6 



265 23.4 
283- 25 .t) 
112 9.9 



475 
2* 



41.6 
0.2 



Leeward 
No. ' V% 



Maui 
No. . V% 



5,7^0 100.0 



2,892 ,50.6 
2,827 49.4 
1 <0.1 



2,869 
1,866 
236 
13« 
730 
6 



50.2 
32.6- 
4.1 
0.2 
12.6 
0.1 



265 23.4 

>395 34.8 

472 '41.6 

2 0.2 



431 38.0 
703 62.0 



9,736 

6,275 
3,461 



2,869 50.2 
2>115* 37.0 
730 12.8 
6 J 0.1 



2,019 100.0 



815 40.4 
1,203 59.6 
1 '<0.1 



454 22.5 
540 26.7 
131 6.5 



889 
5 



44.0 
0.2 



Windward 
No. V% 



1,370 100.0 



588 '42.9 
>v776 .56.6 
6 0.4 



838 
148 
65 
23 
2?5 
21 



61.2 
10.8 
4.7 
1.7 
20.1 
1.5 



454 
$71 
889 
5' 



22.5 
33*2 
44 <0 
0.2 



838 
236 
275 
21 



61. 

17- 



.2 
.2 
20.1 
1.5 



2,729 47.7 
2,9^1 52.3 



55,395 

37,158 
,18,237 



707^ 35.0 
1,312 65.0 



16,342 

10,501 
5,841 



-577 
793* 



42.1 
57.9, 



12,680 

/7,892n 
4,78& 



9.5 

13.8 
5.8 



10.1 

JL3.9 
6.1 



9.6 

13.6 
' 6.1 



U 



12,874 



,,3,574 



3,024 % 



19,449 95.9 
771" 3.'8 
66^ * 0.3 



5,120 96.3 
188 ' 3.5' 
9 ' 0.2 



4,527 
155 
44 



95.8 
3.3 
0.9 

L 



. 8.6 

14.6 
4.9 



9.7 



13V6 



8.1,. 

14.9 
4.5 



9.3 

13.7 
6.0 



649 



3,693 



1,089 



1,114 
20 



98.2 
1.8 



'845 



5,428^ 94.9 ! 1,944 96.3 
290 5.1 v I 73 ^ 3.6 i 
2 f <0.1 ! 2 0.1 



1,316 96.1 
45 3.3 
9 0.7 
~f 



TABLE 3 



(cent.) 



Selected Characteristics 

i 



BY UXAL* ADDRESS 
(£ahu only) > 



Honolulu 
Leeward . 
Windward 
No Data . 



BY tUITION STATUS 

* Residents ... 

S 'Nob-Residents 

Non-Residents . .... 
* - Statutory Exempt 
No bata 



BY AGE \ 

-Mean Age ... 

Median Agfe . 

Under 18 ... 

18-fl* ...... 

20+21 

22^24 I 

'^25-29 

3t)-34 

35^59 * 

150 and over 
• No Data .... 



U.S. Citizenship 



BY REGISTRATION STATUS 



Continuing , 

Returning. ...... 

New (FirstKTiine). 
Transfer ^ 



TOTAL 
No. V% 



17,133 lOfr.O 

8,281 48.3 

6,1& 36.1 

2,517 14.7 

145 0*8 



18,473 
1,112 
, 325 
1,447 
41 



91.1 
8.7 
1.6 
7.1 

rv.2 



25.8 
22.6* 



57 
5,304 . 
3,879 
3,026 
3,199 
1,919 
2,644, 
214' 

44 



0.3 
26.1 
19.1 
14.9 
15.8. 

9.5 
-13.0 

1.1 

0.2 



18,324 90.S 



13,970 68.9 

1,290 6.4 

2,619 12.9 

2,407 11.9 



Honolulu 
No. ' V% 



5,317 



100.0 



3,431 64.5 

1,124 21.L 

704 13.2 

58 14 



4,927 
384 
92 
292 
6 



92.7 


4,341 


91.9 


7.2 


358 


7.6 


1.7 


114 


^•4 


5.5 


244 


5.2 


0.1 


* 27 • 


0.6 



V269 
1,159 
934 
934 
486 
492 
27 
5 



24.9 
22.5 

a.2 

23.9 
21:8 
17.6 
■ 17.6 
9.1 
-9.3 
0.5 
0.1 



656 87.6 



3,796 71.4 

#5 5.0 

669 12.6 . 

587 11.0 



Kapiolani 
No. V% 



4,726 100.0 

*- 

3,785 80.1 
447 9.5 
423 .9.0 
71 1.5 



23.8. 
20.8 
14 ' 0.3 



l f 462 

l f 036 y 

770 

690 

327 

391 
10' 
26 . 



30.9 
21.9 
16. 
14. 

6. 

8. 

0. 

0. 



032 85.3 



3,33i 70.5 

'306 6.5 

' 593 1?.5 

496 10.5 



Kauai 
No. V% 



1,039 
94* 
24 
70 
1 



91.6 
8.3 
2.1 
6.2 
0.1 



2 

269 
152 
108 
195 
143 
217 
47 
• 1 



29.1 
25.7 

0.2 
23.7 
13.4 

9.5 
17.2 
-12.6 
19.1 

4,1 

0.1 



1,040 91.7 



702 
158 
150 
124 



61.9 
13,9 
13.2 
10.9- 



Leeward 
No. V% 



5,7?0 100. j) 



1,018 
4,604 



17.8 
80;5 
1.7 
0.1 



5,027 87.9 

693 12.1 

.27 1 0.5 

666 11.6 



* 9 
1,504 
1,062 
817 
859 
572 
864 
30 
3 



26.1 
22.7 
0.2 
26.3 
18.6 
14.3 
15.0 
« 10.0 
15.1 
' 0.5 
0.1 



5,414 ,94.7 



4,093 71.6 

310 5.4 

615 10.8 

702 12.3 



Maui 
No. . V% 



. *** 



.1,886 93.4 

13? 6.5 

52 2.6 

80 4.0 

1 - <0.1 



29.6 
26.2 



12 
427 
244. 
227 
331 
275 
416 

05 
2 



0.6 



21 
12 
11 
16 
13 
20.6 
4.2 

oa 



Windward 
No. V% 



1,37a 1C0.0 



•47 
15 
1,2195 
* 13 



3.4 
1.1 
9415 
0.9 



1,253 
111 
16 
, 95 
6 



91.5 
8.1 
1.2 
6.9 
0.4 



9 

m 

226 
170 
19U 
116 
26* 
15 
7 



27.0 
22.9 

0.7 
27.2 
16.5 
12.4 
13. y 
8.5 
19.3 
1.1 
0.5 



1,857 92.0 



1,119 55.4 

159 7.9 

406 20.1 

335 V 16.6 



1,325 96.7 



929 
92 
186 
163 



67.8 
6.7 
13.6 
fl.9 \* 



'4 
ERLC 



*Excludes^SSH , s taken by early adnittees and concurrent registrants. 4 .* 

**The distribution of students, by local addresses ior Kauai 'Cammnity College is:. Lihue, 334 (29.6); Kawaihau, 245 (21.6); 
Waimea, 218 (19.2); Koloa, 261 (23.0); and Hanalei, 74 (6.5). ' * 
***The distribution of students, *by local addresses for Maui Community College is: Kahului, 572 (28.3); Wailuku, 377 (18.7>; 
Kihei, 196 (9.7); Puunene, 26 (1.3); Makawao, 114 (5.6) f Haiku, 106 (5.3); Haliimaile, *13 (0.6); Paia, 86 (4.3); Pukalani, 
123 (6.1); Kula,-114 (5.6);\Hana, 11 (0.5); Lahaina, 167 (8.3); Molokai, 97 (4.8); and no data, 17 (0.8) . 

» - • > " ' * ' * 

SOURCE: Student Enrolment Reports, March 12, 1982. , . • " ■ • . , 
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TABLE 4 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF REGULAR STUDENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF, HAWAII, OttMUNITY COLLEGES 
FALL 1979 to SPRING 1982 





TOTAL 


HONOLULU 


kApiolani 




\ LEEWARD 


MAUI 


WINDWARD 


SBC (%>. * 






Male 








Male . 




Hale 




•\ 
MaleX 






Male , 




Male 






Male 


. Fail 1979 ; . 






51 








66 




40 




49 






52 




43 ' 






41 \ 


Spring 1980 , 






51 








68 


■ 






48 






53 


* 


43* 






42 v 


Fail 1980 






,50 ' 








66 




39 




45 






51 




42 






42 


^flpHW 1981 














66 




JO 




• 46 




\ 


51 




41 






41 


Fall 1981* 






49 








66 < 




38 




4k 




\ 


50 




40 






42 * 


Spring 1982 






5/1 








67 








47 




\ 






40 






43 


% PROGRAM AREA (%) 


GEN 




voc 


UNC 


GEN 


VOC UNC 


GEN 


voc. 


UNC 


GEN VOC UNC 


GEN 


vbs UNCi 


GEN 


VOC 


UNC 




1 

VOC UNC 


Fall 1979 


ai 




45 


1 0 
±z 






69 # V 7 


A*\ 


CI* 


c 
O 


24 42 


33 


59 


30 * 11 » 


32 


44 


24 


*71 


11 18 


» Spring 1980 


4l 




46 


13 


24 




70 6 

X 


41 


52 


7 


23 38 


40 


58 


30 *11 


31 


40 


29 


67 ' 


14 20 


Fail 1980' 


42 




^41 


14 


25 




68 7 


19 


5n 


p 
0 


25**i0 


34 


CJ 


52. 14 


32 


37 


32 


65 


16 19 


Spring 1981 
* * 


41 


/ 


44 


15 


25 




66 . 9 


42 


48 


10 


24 *5 


42 


54 


33 13 1 


31 


34 


35 


65 


15 19 


Fall 1981 Yi 


40 












67 7 


AO 


50 
DU 


•7 


23 ^37 


39 


c*i 


O A 1 ^ 

34 13 


1-1* 

27 


35 


37 


61 


15 21 


.Spring 1982 


38 




45 


16 


26 




66 7 




48 


9 


23 35 . 


42 


50 


37 13 


22 


33 


44 


61 

1 


17 20 


r uLL/ r AKl w rinL {%) . 




FT 


PT 






*FT 


PT 

. 1 


FT 






FT PT 




FT 


* PT 

l 


FT 


PT 


* 


HT 


PT, 


Fall' 1979 ; 




50 


fa 

50 


1 




53 


47 , 


50 


50 




46' 54 




50 


'"SO 


46 


55 




45 


55 . , 


Spring 19*80 




49 


" 51 


1 

1 




53 


47 


52 


48 




M0 .68 




49 


• 51 


44 


36 




42 


58 


^kll 1980,/ 
firing 1981 


/ 


49 


51 






52 


48 


'♦50 


-50 




42 58 




49 


51 


44 


. 56 




45 


55 




48 


52 


I 




51 


49 


51 


49 




36 64 




'48 


52 


39 


61 




43 




Fall 1981 • 




47 


53 


t 




SL 


49 


49 


51 




'42 ,58 




<48 


52 


39 


61 




44 


56 


Spring 1982 

r 




46 


54 


1 




51 


; 49- 


*. 47 


53 




38 62 




48 


52 


35 


65 




42 


58 



TOTAL SSH TAKEN . 



Fall 1979 
Spring 1980 

Fall 1980 
Spring 1981 

Fall 1981 
Spring 1982 



139,893 
174,391 

190,017 
181,684 

200,432 
193,117 



AUG SSH TAKEN 

Fall 1979 
Spring 1980 

Fall 1980 
Spsing 1981 




FaI*JL981 
Spring 1982 



I ALL' FT 

|10.o/l3.8 6.2 

! 9.8 13.8 6.0 

; 9.8 13.8 6.0 

1 9.7 13.8 5.9 

< 9.6 13.8 5.8 

] 0.5 13.8 5.8 




46,942 
,45,505 

46,13i 
48,683 

52,194 
53,606 



' 46,891 
42,762 

49,612- 
V 45,104 

jfeo,ooo 

45,358 



FT PTf "ALL FT 



PT 



10.1' 13. 



6,0 


10.1 


13.8 


•6.5 


6.1 


10.3 


13.8 


6.4 


6.1 


10.0 


13.6 


6^ 


6.1 


10.1 


13.8 


6 ¥ 


6.0 


" 9.8 


13\6 


6.3* 


6.1 


9.6 


13,6, 





10,299 


54,313 


17,3«8 


/9,178 


48,194 


| ' 16,054 


<>9,522 


„ 53 f 915 


17,361 


% 9,002 


r 51,132 


15,907 


10^74 


57,576 


i y 

; 16, »o 


9,736 


55,395 


16,342 



ALL FT 



PT 



ALL FT 



PT 



9.5 14.3 5.4 
8.7 14.5*4.9 



9.9, 13.S .6.3 
9.^ 13,5 6.2 



9.0 44.4 5.lJ?.7 13.5 6,0 

- - - 4 # 9']9 #7 13.5 6mi 

14.2 4.8 9.6 13.6 /5.- 

14.6 4*9 9.7/ 13.6 6.1 



14,060 
12,700 

13,476 
11,856 

13,838 
12,680 



all" 


FT 


PT 


^ FT PT 


9.6 


14.4 


5.6 


9.5 13.8 6.0 




14.5 


5.3 


9.2. 14.0 5.8 


I 


14.5 


5.1 


9.4>*i3!6 5.9 


8.9 


14.7 


5.1 


9.2 13.6 5.9 








s 




14.5 


5.0 


9.4 13.9^ 5.8 



4.5 j«9:3 13.7 6.0 

V 



t' 



9 

ERIC 



M3 



^ 



TABLE 4 (cont.) 



* 1 



zzz 

CHARACTER ISTTIC 


r 

TOTAL * 


HONOLULU 


KAPIOLANI 


KAUAI 1 


LEEWARD 


MAUI 


WBBWARD 


• * 
PERM HOME ADDRESS (%) 


Hawaii 


Hawaii 


Hawaii 


Hawaii 


* 

Hawaii 


Hawaii * 


i 

u Hawaii 


Fall , 1979 


97 


96 


1 99 




98 


96 


96 


96 


Spring 1980 


96 


97 


98 




97 


95 


96* 




loan 


Q7 




Oft 




97 


96 


•■ i \ 


< 

97 


Spring 1981 


96 


^96 


98 




98 


* 95 




1 97 


Pall IQfll 
JTcLlJL JL70JL 


*v 


Jv 


97 


• 


99 . 


96 


« t 


95 


Spring 1982 


or 


Q£ 

7w 


or 




98 


95 


96 


96 ' 


LOCAL ACCORESS (X) 


> 






Kawai- 


• 


Kahu- Wai- La- 




(Oahu only) 


Hon Lee Win 


Hon Lee Win 


Hon Lee Win 


Lihue 


hau Koloa 


Hon Lee Win 

V 


lui luku haina : Hon Lee Win 


Fall 1979 


47 ' 36 16 


63 21 14 


70 10 12 


33 


21 22 


19 80 2 


28 20 7 


7 1 91 


opting jljou 


4R 15 lfi 

VO JJ Xv 


64 21 14 


79 10 11 


31 


22 21 


19 79 2 


27 2? 7 


8 2 91 


Pali 1980 


48 36 ^16 


* \ 
64 * 20 14 


79 10 11 


31- 


21 23 


18 80 2 ' 


26 * 20 9 


5 1 94 


Spring 1981 


48 36 '16 


64 20 14 


79 10 li 


28 


24 25 


17 81 2 


27 20 10 


4 1 9$ 
















Fall 1981 


48 36 15 


65 20 14 


78 10 10 


28 


21 22 


18 80 2 


28 19-8 


'3 Al . 93 


Spring 1982 


48 36 15 


65 21 13 


80 9 9 


. 30 


22 23 


18 80 2 


28 19 8 


3 1 95 


• 








w - 


. — — 






* 

Resi|3ent 


•romcw STATUS (%). 


Resident 


Resident 


Resident 


Resident 


Resident 


Resident' 


Fall 1979 




93 ■ 


96 4 




92 


90 


94 


91 


Spring 1980 


92 \ 




95 . 




94 


88 


93 


89 • m 


Fall 1980 


92 


95 * 


94 




94 


89 


93 


90 W 


Spring 1981 


92 


94 


93 




94 


88 




Q1 


Fall 1981 


91 


93 


^ 3 




93 


88 


i 93 


90 


Spring 1982 


91 


96 


*92 




92 


88 


r 93 


91 


AGE (in years) 


Mean Median 


Mean Median 


- 

Mean Median 


' Mean 


Median 


Mean Median 


Mean Median 


Mean Median, 

* 


Fall 1979 


25.0 20.9 


24.6 22.0 


22.8 20.4 


26.4 


22.9 


25.8 ' 22.0 


* 26.3 23.1 


2*.5 ^23.3 


Spring 1980 


25.6 *22.4 


25.2 22.7 


23.3 20.6 


27.8 


24.0 


26.4 22.6 


27.2 23.8 


^27.9 23.4 


Fan 1980 


25.1 21.0 


24*.? 21.0 


23.0 20.5 


26.5 


23.1 


26.1 22.4 


26.9 23.1 


27.4 23.0 * 


azting 1981 


25.7 22.5 


25.1 22.7 


23.7 20.8 


28.4 


25.2 


26.2 22.6 


28.3 25.0 

c 


27.6 23.3 


Fall 1981 


25.2/22.1 


24.3 22.0 


23.4 20.6 


28.3 


23.7 


25.9 22.4 


27.6 23.6 


,26.9 22.6 


Spring 1982 


25.8 *22.6 


24.9 22.5 


23.8 20.8 


29.1 


25.7 


26.1 22.7 


29*6 26.2 


27.0 22.9 


REGISTRATION 


1st » 


1st 


1st 




1st * 


1st 


N «. 1st 


1st 


(%) 


»Cont Time 


Cont Time 


uont nine 


Cont 


* Time 


LaJIIU ± 111k: 


Gont * Time 


font Time 


frail 1979 e L 52 28 


58 27 


49 30 


49 


26 


56 27 


43 31 


46 -32 


cppring 1980 


72 12 


74 12 


73 12 


63 


17 


74 11 


62 13 h 


70 13 , 


Fall 1980 . 


50 29 


58 25 


46 33 


43 


e 

31 


52 28 


41 33 


52^25 


Spring 1981 


69 13 


68 14 


74 13 


59 


15 


71 12 


62 14 


69* 11 


Fall 1981 


L 50 29 


55 28 


47 31 


43 


28 


52 27 


40 31 


50 28 


Spring 1982 


69 13 


71 13 


70 13 


62 


13 


72 11 


j 55 20 - 


68 14 / 



ERIC 



1 ) 



TABLE 5 * 
DISTRIBUTION OP MAJORS (Regular Students) ' 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII OOMMUNITy COLLEGES 

SPRING 1982 <^ % / 



Note: Percentages have been rounded; may not always total 100 or the sum of the parts. 





TOTAL | ' HONOLULU \ 
Enroll. V% j Enroll. V% 


KAPIOIANI 
EnroJJrt V% 


KAUAI ' 
Enroll.' V% 


LEEWARD 
Enroll.' ,V% 


* MAUI ; WINDWARD* 
Enroll. V% Enroll. V% 


TOTAL ^ \ 


20,286. 10o/ 


5y317/100 ' 


, 4,726 100 


' 1,134 100 


5,720 100 ' 


- — : h 

2,019 100 * 1,370 100 


GENERAL & PRE-PRDF ED 


7,787 38 


1,392 26 


1,969 42 


h— — ■ — — " » 1 * 

265 23 ' 


2,869 % 50 


454 S3 | 838 61 * 




7,746 
41 


1,351 
41 


1,969 


265 


2,869 


454 838 

* > 

1 


K t 

VOOinCNAL EDUCATION 


* 9^,217 45 


3,533 66 


2,267 ' 48 


395 35 


2,115 37 


,671' 33. 


236 17 




c 3,629 18 • 


• 115 2 


v 1,631 .35 


* 222 20 - 


1,171 20 


286 14 


204 "15 


Data Proc Oper 
' Gen Office Training . » 
Inform & Corap Sc.i 

Sales £ Marketing 
m m Secretarial Science .. 


942 , 

, • 255 * * 
30 
3 

406 / 
26 4 
50 
73 

283 

337 

,400 
2 ' 

191 

545 * * 
84 

2 " 


~30£/ 

50 
35 


374 

\ 149 ' 

406 

26 " 

234 
159 

- 257 
26 


* 81 
57 

61 
23 

t 


303 
49 

\ 

337 
339 

. 2 

131 
10 


101 y 

73 
< 49 

32 \ " 
31 

\ 


83* 1 

X 

3 

a 

50 

53 

13 . 

• -2 




* 611 3 


✓ 

5Sr 1 


\S4 8 


* 


117 2 


55 3 


9 


Ccranerical Baking .... 

Fd Serv Culinary Art . 
Fd Serv Dining Rm . 


*55 
452 \ 

94 \ 

10 


' 55 


28<h 
94 

10 




, 117 


* 

55 






. 305 2 




T | 

193 4 


45 4 




67 3 




Assoc Degree .Nursing • 

•*b Medical Assisting .... 

. Nurses Aide Training • 
. * dfccujp Dierapy Asst ... 
practical Nursing .... 
ri^diologic T*h 


87. 
11 
35 
r 20 
6 
22 
74 
32 
18 


\ 


V 

11 

* 35, 
20 
. 6 
22 
49 
32 
18 


25 
20 


1 

\ 


62 

' 5 / 





3 



r- c to rn 

8 2. m 2 
* 3» ° 

0Q — - " — 
CD 



CD 
CO 



ro 

CO 

oo 
ho 



* a? o 
zr: — — « c: 

O o • ct> 

2. 3,£ 3, 

* a, g o 
-to ' ^_ 

S <^ i 



CD 
CO 



16 




TABLE 5 Coont.)s 



Public Services 



Fire Science 

Human Services 

Intrp for the Deaf, • 
Legal Assistant 
Library Technology . 
Occ , Safety & flealfch 
Police Science ••••• 
Rec Instructor Prog 
. Social Justice 




Ltu*e/ 

Design & Constr. 

"Applied Tra'des f 

Architectural Draft 
Auto Body Rep & Paint •• 
Auto Mechanics Tech •••• 
Aviation Maint Tech •••• 
Building Maintenance ... 

Carpentry 

Coromerical Art 

Construction Tech 

Cosmetology 

Drafting Tech ..7. 

Elec Inst & Maint Tech • 
Electronics*' Tech 

Engineering Tech 

Fashion Des & Merch .... 

Graphic Art 

■' Qeavy Erjuip Maint & Rep. 

Machine Shop Tech 

Marine Pipefitter 

Marine Tech 

, Marine Tech "Seamanship , 

Refrig & A Air Cond 

-Sheet Me til & Plastics . 
Welding Tech ...... 



UNCLASSIFIED 



NO DATA 



TOTAL, 
Enroll. V% 



l r 010 



94 

431 
13 
59 
13 
96 
181 
121 
2 



Enroll^TO 

• M 

608 11 



3,662 18 



62 - 




17 ' • 




* 377 


* 377 


184 


184 


125 


90 


'648 ' 


189 


111 


111 


9 




128 


81 


214 


214 






142 


142 


98 




J145 


145 


454 


454 


83 


83 


133 


133 


( 81 




54 


54 


135 


1'35 


42 




- 71 


. 1 




160 


160 


25 


25 


150 


136 



3,160 16 



122 



94 
263 
13 



96 
142 



V 



2 f 755 52 



KAPIOIANI 
Enroll. V% 



69 



* 59 * 



KAUAI 
fciroll. V%< 



10 



/ , 



357 



10 



LEEWARD 
Enroll.' V% 



259- f 5 



■ 118 10 



13 
65 



'26 
13 



437 



53 , 1 



125 
13 
121 



MAUI 
Enroll. V% 



72 



568- 10 



329 



86 



81 



71 

' 1 



472 42 



<1 



730 • 13 



<1 



43 



29- 



X91 



i± 



WINDWARD 
Enroll. V% 




12 



13 



889 44 



5 , <1 



r 

V 



a/ Due to code set changes, 26 students in the General Clerical program were included in the No Data Category. 
SOJBCElI Office of Institutional Research jfrd Analysis, 6ER Computer Report 2508A. . 



<l x 



30 



10 



20 



275 



21 



20 

* 

2 



